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Oncz more the cry for compromise on the education question is 
strong. People are tired of the controversy. It is “ squalid,’ “ degrad- 
ing,” ‘a pitiful contrast with the common-sense treatment of labour 
questions,’ ‘a disgrace to religion.’ A menacing alternative is held 
out, the alternative of secularism. Without questioning for a moment 
the sincerity of those who thus labour for peace, we may legitimately 
question the methods by which attempts are being made to secure it. 
Roughly speaking, the principle (if it can be so called) of those attempts 
seems to consist in trying to find out what all the different parties to 
the conflict desire, and in giving to each part of what he has demanded, 
The Roman Catholic is to have his schools, but he is not to have 
the rates. The high Anglican is to be allowed entry into Council 
schools, but he is to give up his Church schools. The Nonconformist 
is to have undenominational teaching at the cost of the rates, but he 
must allow school teachers to volunteer for religious teaching. The 
combatants are treated like silly children quarrelling over their toys. 
One is to bave the rocking-horse, another the spur, and another the 
whip, but whether one is right or another wrong is a question not 
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worth considering. Statesmanship of this kind will not really produce 
a truce, far less a lasting peace. 

The first point to be determined is whether the laudable desire that 
there shall be some kind of religious instruction in State schools at the 
State expense is compatible with that impartiality to all religious 
denominations, which is the very essence of all religious toleration. 
The characteristic reply of the modern opportunist is that practically 
a kind of religious instruction can be given which ought not to offend 
anyone. But since it is quite clear that this kind of instruction, 
rightly or wrongly, is offensive to more than one religious denomina- 
tion, the attempt to find a common Christianity is a confessed failure. 
The fact that it is acceptable to the majority of the country, if it 
be a fact, gives that majority no elaim to establish it at the common — 
cost. Otherwise, any chance majority of Roman Catholics, or of 
Anglicans, would be equally entitled to give like exclusive preference 
to their own faith in the schools of the country, should their turn ever 
come. This is the primary vicious compromise, the attempt to teach 
Christianity by compromise, and so to give effect to the very praise- 
worthy desire that children in the State schools shall not grow up to be 
heathen. That object is well worth securing, but it will not be 
secured by severing the teaching in School from the Churches with 
which confessedly all further religious instruction must rest. The 
truth is that real religion is not a set of facts, nor a set of opinions, 
but a life which is as truly social as political life itself. For the 
avoidance of heathenism, association with a Christian circle, membership 
of a spiritual society, is far more vital than any imparted informa- 
tion. But Christianity by compromise is the direct negation of this 
essential and fundamental Christian truth. It is not wonderful that 
there are those who feel that they are fighting for the very life of 
Christianity in opposing the exclusive endowment of undenomination- 


To soothe the feelings of these malcontents it is suggested that 
they should have opportunities of detaching the children of their 
communion on certain days in the week from the rest of the school 
for purposes of dogmatic instruction. It is hard to imagine any device 
by which children could be more effectively impressed with the idea 
that churches are abnormal outgrowths of faddism. For it is not 
really imagined that large use will be made of this concession. If it 
were so the suggestion would meet with resolute opposition from 
the whole scholastic body. There could be no continuity of religious 
teaching in a school which for two days in the week was grouped for 
religious instruction according to the number of teachers who 
volunteered for this service, and for other three days according to the 
number of denominations that happened to be represented in the 
school. In a well-disciplined school every child has his well-known 
place in a class or standard, and each class is a unit with a character and 
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life of its own. Age and capacity form the basis of the arrangement, 
order and regularity secure economy of time and efficiency of instruc- 
tion. The teaching has a definite aim: every absence is an inter- 
ruption to the progress of the class. But ‘ facilities,’ as they are 
called, if they were at all freely used, would render all attempts at 
continuous undenominational teaching nugatory. The regular school 
classes would be broken up; the incursion of the Churches would 
carry off scholars from each classroom, and with the fatal tendency 
of voluntary teachers to irregularity and unpunctuality the denomi- 
national teaching would be as haphazard and unprogressive as the 
undenominational. It is hard to bring these facts home to the minds 
of some really zealous clergy, who, having no schools of their own, 
are attracted by the bait of facilities in Council schools. But the 
experience of the Birmingham School Board gained by a test pro- 
longed over many years was that, in spite of the pains and zeal of 
several of the voluntary teachers, the system of voluntary teaching 
in the day schools twice a week could not be depended upon to provide 
regular or systematic teaching except in one or two favoured localities. 
The irregularity and inefficiency of the bulk of the amateurs was not 
to be denied, even though their attendance was only permitted on 
two days of the week, sometimes even on one day only. The weeding 
out of amateurs from use of facilities, on the ground of their irregularity, 
would be a mere question of time, and this is perfectly understood by 
those who are making the concession. 

It is suggested, of course, that the rent paid by the Local Authorities 
for the use of Voluntary schools would secure the assistance of pro- 
fessionals, at all events in those schools. So far as large towns are 
concerned the suggestion may be entertained. Churchmen would 
then retain facilities for Church teaching in such Church schools as 
the Local Authority was willing to take over, and, if they could find the 
teachers, would have right of entry for those teachers on three days 
in the week. But that right would be subject to the invitation of 
the parent, and the scheme has yet to be devised which would secure 
parents from pressure on the part of an unfriendly head teacher to 
make no demand or to withdraw one already made For the sake of 
tight of entry into Council schools, which could not fail to be pre- 
carious, Churchmen are to submit to the imposition of two barriers 
to Church teaching in Church schools, the parents’ demand ahd 
payment of the cost of teaching, and to possible exclusion should an 
unfriendly head teacher regard the presence of their teachers with 
disfavour. 

It would be tedious to anticipate all the difficult problems that 
might arise from such arrangements. It is enough that unquestionably, 
constituted as human nature is, there would be friction, and that the 
days would be gone in which it could be said with truth, as it can now 


be said, that the religious difficulty is outside the schools. And this 
3a 2 
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much is quite certain, that when once the religious difficulty enters 
the school walls, the days of religion in the schools will be numbered. 
It cannot be too often repeated that a school works upon its scholars 
by the tone or esprit de corps which the unity of its life and administra. 
tion supplies. It is hard to believe that the destruction of that 
unity, at the most vital point, namely, the religious life, could really 
advance either religion or education. Apart from the desire to effect 
@ compromise, suggestions for religious facilities would not be seriously 
entertained by any educationist. 

The case of those who refuse facilities, if they are Jews or Roman 
Catholics, is to be met by ‘ contracting out,’ that is by removing the 
schools of these denominations from the category of public elementary 
schools, and offering the managers the smallest bribe, in the shape of 
Exchequer grants, that they are willing to accept. This device sins 
so glaringly against the one axiom accepted by all parties, that all 
children should have a fair and equal start so far as the State can give 
it, that it cannot possibly outlive the moment when the working 
classes come to understand what it means. It is an outrage on the 
cardinal principles of democracy. No part of Mr. Balfour’s Act of 
1902 is so popular with a working-class constituency as the equal 
wage for all teachers doing the same class of work, and the equal 
opportunity for all children, afforded by that Act. It is an educa- 
tional advance from which there can be no turning back. It is useless 
to say that the proposal contains no hardship, since it is a return to 
the Act of 1870. This is not true to begin with. Under that Act 
it was possible to keep School Boards at bay, and to escape all im- 
position of school rates. Now the education rate is universal, and 
the demand to share in it on equal terms must be irresistible. But 
even if nothing more was suggested than a return to the conditions 
of 1870, the question arises whether educatiors] progress is to be 
attained by retrogression. 

The whole scheme at present before the public offends against 
every axiom of true educational progress. It destroys the unity of 
school life at its most vital point, it severs religious teaching from the 
life of religious communions, it imposes the cost of religious teaching 
which is acceptable only to a majority upon all religious communions, 
it breaks up the unity of the national system of education, destroys 
at several points the co-ordination of elementary with secondary 
education, and it imposes disabilities upon children and upon teachers 
because of the conscientious convictions of the parents. To religious 
instruction it cannot fail to do harm, interrupting the undenomi- 
national teaching in some schools, while it makes denominational 
teaching insecure, and gives it the appearance of a religious fad in all 
schools. Last, but not least, it brings the religious difficulty into the 
schools themselves, and thereby imperils the whole future of religious 
instruction in the schools. These are facts which may be concealed 
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from the less thoughtful of the public by perfectly sincere but wholly 
irrelevant encomiums upon the merits of moderation, or on the un- 
fitness of the puerile mind to receive dogmatic truth. In the sugges- 
tions which follow all such irrelevant issues will be avoided. An 
attempt will be made to indicate the outlines of a settlement which 
shall not sin against the first principles of religious toleration and of 


’ educational progress, religious as well as secular. 


‘ In the first place it will be assumed that as a matter of religious 
toleration and equality no attempt will be made to give preference 
to any form of religious instruction. It must be assumed that 
Nonconformists will resist the endowment of all forms of religious 
teaching. It is to be most devoutly wished that this assumption 
is a mistake. Most of our difficulties would disappear with con- 
current endowment. But there is no sign that any large section of 
Nonconformists would hear of it. This being so, the only alter- 
native is that the provisions of the Act of 1870, that no religious 
instruction shall receive any Parliamentary grant, must be extended 
also to support from the rates, and that the whole cost of any 
religious instruction given in the schools must be borne by deno- 
minations or groups of denominations voluntarily subscribing for 
the same. This principle is in accordance with elementary justice, 
and there will be no security for religious teaching which does not rest 
upon justice, but only upon the preference of a majority for some 
particular kind of teaching. 

Secondly, it will be assumed that no children are to be placed 
outside the pale of the public elementary system and of its co-ordina- 
tion with secondary teaching for the sins, or even for the virtues, of 
their parents. But since there are parents, Roman Catholics and 
others, who will not allow their children to receive any part of their 
education from those who are not members of their own communion, 
such parents may fairly be called upon to provide their own school 
buildings for their own children and for no others. By so doing 
they relieve the ratepayers of a part of their burthen, and are entitled 
to some compensation. It seems reasonable that this compensation 
should take the form of being allowed to appoint their own head 
teacher. The assistant teachers might reasonably be appointed by 
the Local Authority subject to the veto of the managers on teachers 
whose appointment was hostile to ‘the religious atmosphere’ of the 
school. The Local Authority should be entitled to make all reasonable 
requirements as to the character of the building, and to object to 
unnecessary multiplication of such schools. 

This liberty to provide schools for children of one communion only 
should not be confined to Roman Catholics. It should be open to 
all denominations on the same terms, but in all cases the permission 
should only apply to areas in which such schools can be maintained 
without unduly burthening the rates, and in which there is a clear 
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demand by parents of one communion, for a school of this 
character. \ 

Thirdly, since the character and tone of a school depend largely on 
the unity of its religious instruction, the Local Authority should use 
the assistance of the denominations to secure for each and all of its 
schools, whether provided or non-provided, religious teaching supplied 
by one or other of the denominations at the cost of the denomination. 
The teacher (in the case of a large school the teachers) employed by 
the denomination should possess the usual Government qualifications, 
and should not give more than two hours’ religious instruction in 
one day. Heshould not move from school to school, but should 
be attached to the school staff, and if used by the authorities, after 
his religious teaching was over, should be paid by the Authority for 
’ services so rendered. The assignment of each school to one denomi- 
nation or group of denominations should be arranged by the denomi- 
nations in a conference of their representatives, the Director of 
Education acting as arbitrator in case of any disagreement. Parents 
should be informed of the kind of religious instruction given at each 
school within their reach, and should on sending their children to 
school signify in writing whether they did or did not wish them to 
receive the religious instruction given at that school. Rent should 
be paid to the denomination by the Local Education Authority for 
denominational school buildings used for schools not confined to 
teachers and children of one denomination only. Thus, managers of 
existing denominational schools would have the choice between 
retaining their rights under the Act of 1902, provided that they 
admitted only children of their own denomination, and receiving 
rent without the right of appoimting any teacher but the religious 
instructor. In neither case would the instruction cease to be 
denominational. 

The natural objection to this scheme will be that it is far too 
costly to be practical. The force of the objection would depend on 
the willingness of the Local Authority to use the services of the teacher 
when not employed in giving religious instruction. Since the scheme 
would in effect attach to each school a supernumerary teacher qualified 
and accustomed to the school, there is every reason to believe that 
it would be welcomed by the Local Education Authorities and by the 
_ teachers, and would promote educational efficiency at a minimum 
cost to the schools. Nor would it in that case be much more expen- 
sive to the denominations than the proposed employment of teachers 
to give denominational teaching under the provisions of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s Bill. It would necessitate, of course, the giving of 
religious instruction at other times than the first half-hour of the day, 
but arranged as schools now are, with abundance of class-rooms, there 
is not any real necessity to maintain this provision of the Act of 
1870. 
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A far more serious objection is that of the possibility that the 
denominations might be unable to face the necessary expenditure, 
and that children would consequently grow up without religious 
instruction. It is of course impossible to avoid this danger without 
giving preferential treatment to some form of religious teaching 


’ objectionable to a large part of the community, a mere stage on the 


high road to secularism. But the very fact of the existence of this 
danger would stir up the conscience of the members of each deno- 
mination, and a sense of mutual responsibility and attachment would 
grow up between Sunday school and day school which would be 
invaluable for the maintenance of real religious life. As has already 
been indicated, the weakness of undenominational teaching in Council 
schools is its lack of any such connection. The instruction is mere 
instruction : it is apt to lack the very soul of Christianity which is 
the sense of brotherhood and of mutual responsibility. 

A minor objection may be raised, that parents are likely to be 
guided in their choice of schools by the consideration of contiguity, 
and that consequently the scheme would not really be consonant 
with the principle of parental rights. But the duty of the State in 
respect of parental rights has its limits. So Jong as a parent has a 
school of his own denomination which is reasonably accessible he 
has no cause of complaint. If he chooses a nearer school, he can 
either refuse the religious teaching of that school or accept it. But 
the good of the school as a whole must outweigh his convenience or 
the convenience of his children, and the good of the school demands 
unity of religious teaching within the school walls. 

There remains the question of single-school areas. Districts 
which are so small that efficiency and economy demand that only one 
school should be maintained in them require a somewhat different 
treatment. Fortunately these are the districts in which religious 
organisations are stronger than they are in towns. Every child in 
these districts is known to the members of his denomination, and can 
be reached, as a rule, on week nights and Sundays. The plan most 
accordant with justice would seem to be that the Local Education 
Authority should build its own school, and should allow that school 
to be used for religious instruction during school hours by each 
denomination or group of denominations. As a matter of fact, 
Church children would probably continue in most cases to receive 
their teaching on their own school premises up to 9.45 a.m., while 
the non-Church children would be taught up to the same hour in the 
Council school. The question of the use of the school teacher out of 
school hours in these cases is not quite so simple as it is often repre- 
sented to be. It would probably make for peace and for fairness in 
scholastic promotion if his services were not used by either side on the 
five schooldays. It is sad that it should be so, and that a competent 
and willing teacher should be muzzled ; but it is doubtful whether the 
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discord which might arise out of permission to teach, and out of the 
suspicions of corrupt influence, be not worth avoiding, even at this 

_ very heavy price. It will not be known for some ten or twenty years 
how much the nation owes to Church schools in single-school areas ; 
but in time the full indebtedness will become apparent. Only those 
who know Arcadia intimately can estimate the moral and spiritual 
dangers which await a man of education without real country tastes, 
who is obliged to live for years in country village. Wesley under. 
stood it when he instituted his three years’ tenure for his ministers, 
It is to be hoped that the County Councils will devise means whereby 
the residence of village schoolmasters will not be too long protracted 
in one village. Should the teacher be out of harmony with the clergy- 
man, and the two be entirely independent of each other, with only a 
very little want of tact and sweet reasonableness on either side, some 
of those who are now indignant because so many head-teacherships 
in the country are restricted to Churchmen will see that the restriction 
had its advantages as well as its drawbacks. But it is too late to look 
back. We must hope that the future may contain elements of accom- 
modation and progress which cannot now be foreseen. 

In all cases, whether in single-school areas or plural-school areas, 
honesty demands that schools held in trust for denominational teaching 
should be used for such teaching only. The fatal rock on which Mr. 
Birrell’s and Mr. McKenna’s bills have struck has been the attempt 
to alienate school buildings from the denomination to which they 
belong. These attempts have been specially resented in Lancashire, 
where a very large proportion of the schools have been built by the 
operatives, and have been the nurseries of the congregation and church 
which have grown up beside them. And in all parts of the country 
the very situation of the schools, close to the vicarage and church, 
makes the appropriation of them by the State a thinly disguised act 
of, disendowment, a standing menace that further ‘ transfers’ may 
await the property of the Church. If the State cannot use the schools 
on the terms on which it invited their builders to supply them, the 
least it can do is to respect their rights to the bare property in the 
buildings. Those who have no schools are prepared to make light of 
this point ; but because they do so they cannot understand the force 
of the resistance encountered by their proposals as a whole. 

The scheme which has been indicated in outline certainly fulfils 
the following requirements : (1) It makes for continuous and consistent 
religious instruction in each school. (2) It tends to bring that instruc- 
tion into harmony with religious life outside the school. (3) It imposes 
no part of religious instruction on the rates and taxes. (4) It throws 
open all publicly paid teacherships to all teachers without distinction 
of creed, except in the cases where the school is entirely of one religious 
character, and the building provided by the denomination without 
any charge. (5) With that single exception, which hardly is an excep- 
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tion, it places in the hands of the Local Authority the entire disposal 
of all teacherships the salaries of which are drawn from public funds. 
(6) It gets rid of all the problems, religious and political, which sur- 
round the existence of undenominational teaching, which as a form of 
. religious teaching is said to be peculiar to England, and is really at the 
very root of all our religious difficulties. (7) It is perfectly honest in its 
treatment of school trusts. 

These problems and many others would be still further simplified 
by a proper adjustment of the cost of education and fresh legislation 
as to the sphere of the Board of Education. Common sense would 
suggest that, as the teachers claim to be public servants, their salaries 
should be paid, like those of other civil servants, by the Board of Educa- 
tion, according to a fixed scale. The Local Authority should provide 
the school and its furniture and all school material. The framing of 
regulations to buildings should remain with the Board of Education, 
but the devising of educational curricula and the training of teachers 
should be delegated to the local universities, each university being 
responsible for its own sphere of influence. The universities also should 
appoint that all-important official, the Director of Education, for each 
locality, and through him should exercise an influence on the pro- 
motion of teachers. With the universities also should rest all questions 
relating to teachers’ certificates and qualifications. In this way it 
would be possible to try educational experiments about which the 
Board of Education writes eloquent paragraphs without any real 
opportunity of giving effect to them. The decentralisation of the 
Board of Education is one of the most urgent of all educational reforms. 

But it is little short of a sin at this time, so at least the Government 
Bills suggest, to imagine that education means anything but an attempt 
to remedy Nonconformist wrongs by putting Churchmen under the 
harrow. This paper is a plea that the resettlement of relations should 
be on intelligent and intelligible principles. If there is any real 
desire for peace, and all good men fain hope that there is, let it be re- 
cognised that there is no such friend of peace as the sadly old-fashioned 
virtue called justice. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper without recording a most 
profound regret that it should have been necessary to suggest any 
resettlement. No plan can be devised which gives better security 
for religious instruction than the existing arrangements. A very 
slight alteration in single-school areas would have sufficed to remove 
the grievances of Nonconformist parents, but not those of Noncon- 
formist teachers. A new situation has, however, been created by the 
introduction of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill, and by the Archbishop 
‘ of Canterbury’s treatment of it in the House of Lords. Undenomi- 
nationalism with facilities has by high authority been indicated to be 
the policy of the Church, and, if the House of Commons will accept it, 
the House of Lords cannot be expected to reject a policy having such 
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strong approval from the episcopal bench. A deep conviction of the 
injustice, futility, and educational unsoundness of this solution has 
prompted the writing of this paper, which is a plea for regard to first 
principles of common fairness and impartiality. Without much hope 
of their being accepted; these suggestions have been made, and not 
without real sorrow for the disappointment that they will cause to 
many of the writer’s friends. It seemed better to face this trouble 
than to give sanction to the idea that there was only one alternative 
to the existing system that Churchmen could suggest, and that an 


unjust one. 
E. A. MANncHEsTER. 














WILL THE LICENSING BILL PROMOTE 
SOBRIETY ? 


Tae arguments and statements which Mr. Pratt repeats in the April 
number of this Review in support of his contention that restrictive 
legislation with regard to the sale of drink will not promote sobriety 
and is, therefore, worthless and unnecessary, have so often been 
adduced and refuted during the last seventy-five years that it would 
be waste of time and space to notice them again were it not that 
on the one hand people’s memories are short, and on the other multi- 
tudes of young citizens who have no knowledge of old and threadbare 
controversies are continually reaching manhood and positions of 
responsibility and influence, and some of them might be misled if 
this re-statement of exploded fallacies remained unchallenged. 

Mr. Pratt is a whole-hearted defender of the liquor trade and 
those who are engaged in it, and the article in question is only part 
of a propaganda which he has most industriously carried on for some 
time. In common with the whole of that somewhat curious band who 
while claiming to be temperance reformers are vigorous opponents of any 
proposals which aim at restricting opportunities for selling and obtain- 
ing drink, he contrives to so diagnose the trouble with which we have 
to cope as to bring himself to the conclusion that all the evil is due to 
anything and everything but public-houses and other licensed places, 
and the facilities and temptations they provide for obtaining the cause 
and source of the mischief. 

No competent student of the many social problems which confront 
us will contend that there is any one panacea for them all. They are 
so complex and interwoven that it is seldom, if ever, possible to 
thoroughly disentangle every cause and effect, so constantly do these 
act and react upon each other. Consequently, those of us who 
regard the drinking evil as the greatest cause of social misery and 
degradation, and believe that temperance reform lies at the root 
and would be the most important aid of all other reforms, need not 
stay to dispute that there are insane inebriates, dipsomaniacs, 
alcoholic degenerates and others, to whom Mr. Pratt refers, whose 
trouble is mainly traceable to mental, moral, or physical defects. 
Nevertheless, we do maintain that the struggle of these frail, feeble, 
707 
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and deficient ones against the tendencies to which their natural weak- 
nesses render them peculiarly liable to succumb, is rendered vastly 
harder and more hopeless by the multiplication of temptations and 
facilities which hurry them along the path of excess to ultimate 
destruction. 

It is also true that the intemperance of some others is largely due 
to trouble, misfortune, and unsatisfactory surroundings. But, even 
in these cases, the number who are what and as they are because their 
parents or themselves or others were or are intemperate, is enormously 
larger than defenders of the liquor trade will ever admit and than 
social investigators are likely to discover, unless they have personally 
known these people and their families for a very long time. The 
number who drink because they are poor is small compared with the 
number whose poverty is due to drinking and their irregularity, unreli- 
ability, and incompetence resulting therefrom. A considerable propor- 
tion of those who are badly housed spend more on drink than would 
house them well. Such instances as the following abound. They are 
selected from a large number given by Mr. G. R. Sims, in his recent 
book, the Black Stain :— 


Here is the story of a home I visited. The man’s wages at the lowest were 
248. 6d. a week, but it was proved that in the first week in August he earned as 
much as 3/. 14s. 

Yet at that date the condition of the children was terrible. They were 
ragged, dirty, filthy, and verminous. One boy aged eight had on a shirt which 
was as black as a newly-blackened boot. The bed-clothing for the six children 
consisted of some old clothes and a piece of carpet. The body of a child a year 
and a half old was alive with vermin. It was shown that the man was a heavy 
drinker, and that the woman spent all the money she got from him in betting. 
So awful was the home that when it was described in the police court the magis- 
trate ordered its contents to be burned in the interest of the public health. 





Here is a home in which the earnings are 31. a week. The father is a teetotaller, 
the mother an habitual drunkard. On an income of 3/. a week the house was 
left in an infamous condition, the children were almost nude, and ravenous for 
food. Their mother had pawned everything in the place, and left her five 
children naked and starving. 





Here the room is let to a young man of twenty-five and his wife, who has a 
baby at the breast. On the Saturday night the young man returned at midnight 
drunk. He had ll. in his pocket. He had earned by his last spell of work, 
which commenced on Saturday morning, 17s. His total earnings for the week 
amounted to about 3/. 17s. But he had paid no rent, and out of his earnings 
all that he had given his wife was 14d. On the Sunday, when the landlady 
came to the rescue, the poor woman was ravenous for food. 

Here is the home of a man who had been in one situation for twenty-five 
years, and was earning on an average 2/. a week. He occupied this ‘home’ 
with three sons and four daughters. The only bed-covering for the whole family 
was one quilt. Some of the children had bits of rags on. Two were naked. 
The younger children had not been washed for weeks. The whole family were 
found sitting on the floor amid unspeakable surrounding;. 
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Another case. Father can earn 35s., mother can earn 30s. Both skilled 
workers. Tworooms. No bedding, nofurniture. A baby ina terrible condition ; 
the children all indescribably filthy and verminous. 


Here is a home in which a short time ago the mother died. The husband 
earned 2J.a week. The children had suffered all the agonies of privation through 
the inability of the unhappy mother to get her husband to part with sufficient 
money to buy food. On the night that the woman lay dead in the house the 
eldest daughter, a girl of fifteen, fled into the street and sought refuge in the 
house of a neighbour to escape a foul wrong attempted in the room where lay 
the dead body of her mother. 


Mr. Sims is dealing almost exclusively with cases of neglect of and 
cruelty to children, and he says: ‘ The hellish tortures which have 
been inflicted in the few years during which a record has been kept 
on over a million little children in this our England are chiefly due 
to alcoholism in the home.’ 

Mr. Pratt quotes Dr. Branthwaite, the Government Inspector 
under the Inebriates Act. This is what he said on this subject in his 
Report for 1906 : 


None of the mothers who have been sent to the reformatories, when sober have 
exhibited the least tendency to cruelty, or desire to neglect their children. On 
the contrary, regret for the injury they have caused, and anxiety for the welfare 
of their offspring, are constantly evident. None of these women would be cruel 
were they not drunken. 


When we are told that the Licensing Bill will not diminish drink- 
ing, we cannot refrain from asking, in the name of all that is reason- 
able and businesslike—Then why do the brewers oppose it? 
Breweries exist to produce beer, and if there be as much beer consumed 
as before they will do as large a business. . Why, then, this talk about 
the ruin of the investor and threats of increasing the price? It is 
all so extraordinarily confusing and inconsistent. If there is to be 
no diminution in drinking it will not be necessary to raise the price 
of beer, and certainly half the employees in breweries will not have 
to be dismissed, as Mr. Barclay and Mr. Boulter have been declaring 
will be the case. On the other hand, even if less were sold and the 
price were raised, the investor would be protected. We cannot have at 
one and the same time no decrease in consumption, a higher price 
for beer, and ruined brewery shareholders. Mr. Pratt and his friends 
must really make up their minds which it is to be. 

It has always been a stock argument of opponents of licensing 
reform that a reduction in the number of public-houses, shortening | 
the hours of sale, and closing on Sundays would and does increase 
drinking by causing it to prevail in shebeens, private houses, and 
clubs. Mr. Pratt repeats the old story, but he produces no evidence 
to support it. The Sunday Closing Acts which are in operation in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales were each in turn, after they had been 
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passed, attacked in this way. Before they were passed it was con- 
tended that secret, private, and illicit drinking would be encouraged, 
and after they were passed it was alleged that these evils had resulted. 
So persistent were these assertions that eventually in each case a 
Royal Commission or a Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Act. In every case the Act was declared 
to have been extremely beneficial, and no relaxation of any of the 
restrictions in any way or to any degree whatever was recommended, 
On the contrary, suggestions were made for increasing the stringency 
and more effectively enforcing the provisions of the law. 

A remarkable fact in connection with these Acts is that, although 
they have now been in operation for periods varying from twenty- 
five to fifty-five years, no member of Parliament representing the 
country in which any of these Acts is in force has been found, during 
the whole of that time, who would rise in his place in the House of 
Commons and move the repeal of the Act. To-day, no member for 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales will move the repeal of the Sunday Closing 
Act which applies to his country. The opinion of the people who live 
under them, and know the benefits which have accrued and do now 
accrue from those Acts, is overwhelmingly in their favour. That 
simple and all-important fact—the result of actual knowledge and 
practica] experience—is worth infinitely more than all the imaginings 
and casuistry of oft-refuted critics and opponents. So far as the 
people of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are concerned, the question is 
settled. They are not prepared to reopen the subject. Everything 
that it is now alleged will follow further restriction here was predicted 
with regard to these measures in these countries, and experience 
speedily proved that the fears and allegations were baseless. 

No one will deny that clubs are a real difficulty and danger. The 
clauses in the Bill with regard to them must receive the most careful 
attention of Parliament, especially with a view to preventing the | 
undue development of new ones. To substitute drinking clubs for 
public-houses would undoubtedly be a retrograde step. But when 
it is said that this will be the result of the Bill it is usually clear that 
exaggerated language is being used. Many of the statements which 
have been made in this connection are obviously absurd. For instance, 
when Lord Avebury, who is generally accurate and careful, speaking 
at the meeting which was held at the Cannon Street Hotel on the 
19th of March to protest against the Bill, said that ‘the Bill will 
license several clubs for every public house that it will shut,’ he allowed 
his excitement to run away with his judgment. No reasonable 
and unprejudiced person can look at the distribution of licensed 
premises and notice the extent to which they abound in old market 
towns and villages and in the old parts of other towns without realising 
and admitting that an enormous reduction in their number is ex- 
tremely desirable, and can be carried much further than the Bill 
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proposes to go without rendering it at all difficult for anyone to get any 
reasonable accommodation and refreshment he may desire. 

West Ham has one ‘on’ licence to every 1,400 people ; Bootle 
has one to every 1,175; Middlesbrough one to every 933; Croydon 
one to every 800; London (excluding the City) one to every 700. 
No one suggests that there are not abundant facilities for obtaining 

drink in these great industrial, commercial, and residential places. 

No inconvenience, no difficulty, exists. Indeed, there are parts of 
these towns where the number of licensed houses is excessive and a 
considerable reduction might be made with great advantage to the 
locality. But such towns as Hanley, Ipswich, West Bromwich, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Wolverhampton, Chester, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, and Dudley have from four to seven times as many ‘on’ 
licences in proportion to population. Taken together Dudley, 
Yarmouth, and Norwich have more than five times as many in 
proportion to population as Middlesbrough, Bootle, and West Ham. 
Clearly, there is scope for a sweeping reduction there and in similar 
places. 
What is the position as to clubs? Are they five times as numerous 
in Middlesbrough, Bootle, and West Ham as in Dudley, Yarmouth, and 
Norwich? Certainly not: they are rather less numerous in propor- 
tion to population. In fact, if the ten county boroughs which in 
proportion to population have the smallest number of ‘ on ’ licences be 
compared with the same number of those which have the most ‘on’ 
licences, it will be found that there are more clubs in proportion to 
population in the group of towns where public-houses are most 
numerous than there are in the group where publjc-houses are fewest. 
The comparative scarcity or abundance of public-houses is not the 
key to the prevalence or otherwise of clubs. It must be sought 
elsewhere. 

It should be remembered that it is the brewer who supplies, 
encourages, and often finances clubs, and it was the brewers and their 
friends who, when the 1902 Act was before the House of Commons, 
successfully opposed proposals for strengthening the provisions of that 
Bill in the direction of giving greater control over clubs. The truth 
is, the club is a good customer of the brewer, and anything Mr. Pratt 
has to say as to the desirability of preventing the undue growth of 
clubs can be most usefully addressed to the directors of brewing 
companies. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that when Mr. Pratt, criticising 
the reduction scheme of the Bill, says, ‘ The idea of fixing the number 
of licensed houses according to population, and ignoring the element 
of day population, market people, holiday-makers, and other non- 
resident but possibly thirsty persons, is not only delusive, but may be 
directly provocative of serious trouble,’ the reply is, the Bill does 
not ignore this element. It is Mr. Pratt who ignores or has failed 
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to read the provisions of the Bill. It is distinctly provided in 
the First Schedule that ‘ modifications may be made in the strict 
application’ of the scale of proportion of licences to population 
where the number of persons resorting to the place ‘ during special 
seasons of the year or special times of the day’ is greater than the 
census population. 

Mr. Pratt deprecates vigorous reduction, restriction, and control 
of public-houses, and he dislikes the proposals of the Licensing Bill. 
He advises us to seek the improvement of the public-house, and his 
ideas run out in the direction of promoting the sale of beer and thereby 
diminishing the consumption of spirits, and he is accustomed to point 
to Denmark as the object-lesson of the operation of his theory. Un- 
fortunately for him, he is from seventy to one hundred years behind 
the times. His views are practically those which led to the passing of 

“the Beer Act of 1830 and the refreshment house and grocer’s licence 
Acts of a generation later, which were admittedly great legislative 
blunders. The promoters of those Acts agréed with Mr. Pratt in 
thinking that increased facilities for obtaining drink did not and 
would not promote its consumption. In 1830 they had similar ideas 
to his. as to improving the public-house and promoting the con- 
sumption of ‘cheap and wholesome’ beer. The results of their 
policy were disastrous. The Beer House Act came into operation in 
October, 1830, and by the end of the year 24,000 additional licences 

- had been taken out under it. Within a fortnight Sydney Smith 
wrote, ‘The new Beer Bill has begun its operations. Everybody is 
drunk. Those who are not singing are sprawling. The sovereign 
people are in a beastly state.’ 

A Select Committee of the House of Lords, reporting on this experi- 
ment in 1850, said : 


The Committee have no hesitation in saying that the expectations of those 
who proposed the existing system of licensing have not been realised. Their 
object was to create a class of refreshment-house, respectable in character, 
brewing their own beer and diminishing, by the supply of a cheap and wholesome 
beverage, the consumption of ardent spirits. But it appears that, of these 
houses, only one-twelfth brew their own beer. A large proportion of public- 
houses are the actual property of brewers, or tied by advances to them. These 
houses are notorious for the sale of an inferior article, and the consumption of 
ardent spirits has far from diminished. 


We owe the serious increase of drinking among women largely to 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislation of the early sixties. 

The experience of Denmark is instructive. The consumption of 
spirits there is nearly three times as great per head as it is in the 
United Kingdom and from 25 to 100 per cent. more than in any 
other European country. In France, where the facilities for obtaining 
drink have been practically unlimited, the consumption of alcohol is 
three times as great per head as here, and intemperance is rapidly 
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being recognised as one of the most pressing problems the nation has 
to face. On the other hand, the restrictive and controlling policy of 
Norway has had precisely the opposite effect. There temptations 
have been diminished and facilities reduced with the result that there 
has been a marked diminution in the consumption of alcohol and a 
most gratifying change in the habits and social condition of the 
people. But the defenders of the methods of the liquor trade ignore 
facts and experience and go'on spinning theories out of their own 
imagination. 

For. more than a century the liquor trade has been developing a. 
mistaken policy, and during the last twenty-five years brewers have 
rushed headlong in a direction which has proved disastrous to many 
of them. When they departed from their ordinary business as brewers 
and wholesale traders supplying retail dealers, and commenced the 
policy of acquiring licensed properties and tying publicans to their 
breweries, they made a fundamental mistake. It was a departure 
which involved an abuse of the licensing system and an evasion of 
the obvious intention of the law. It, undoubtedly, was and is contrary 
to public policy. When the system was in its infancy its evils were 
recognised by Parliamentary Committees, and some of them expressed 
strong views with regard to it. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which reported in 1818 said :— 


The Committee view with apprehension the spread of proprietary public- 


~ The abuse of the licensing system is in progress in the country, and seems 
to be producing still more injurious effects there than in the metropolis. 

It further appears that not only brewers, but maltsters and spirit merchants 
also purchase public-houses ; and brewers bind their proprietary houses to the 
spirit merchants, who, in turn, perform the same service for the brewers. The 
liquor then becomes inferior. 


They described the system as ‘a confederacy which is injurious 
to the interests of the poor and middling classes,’ and ‘ earnestly 
called on the magistrates in the country to lend their aid to break it 
down.’ They concluded by making the following recommendation, 
which is of peculiar interest in view of the proposals of the Bill which 
is now before the country : ‘The committee suggest the enactment 
of some prospective law which, at a given period, shall direct the 
magistrate to refuse licences to such houses as shall be shown to be 
in substance the property of a brewer.’ 

One object of the Beer House Act of 1830 was to break down the 
tied-house system and the monopoly of the brewers by establishing 
free trade in beer. Had an adequate licence duty been charged so as to 
keep the number of licensed houses within reasonable limits and yet 
allow anyone to have a licence who was willing to pay the price, the 
monopoly would have been destroyed without flooding the country 
with beer-houses and drunkenness, —__ a 

Vou, LXIII—No, 375 3B 
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The difficulty which was growing up a hundred years ago has 
attained serious dimensions during the last quarter of a century, 
and, if it be not grappled with, will become greater and more for. 
midable as licences are reduced in number and the population grows. 
There cannot be any effective control of the liquor trade unless the 
State is in a position to exercise full dominion over its own licences. 
It cannot do that unless it is in full possession of them, and it cannot 
be in full possession of them if the holders of them are in any way 
recognised as having any financial interest in or other claim upon 
them beyond the term for which they may be issued. If a licence be 
granted in return for a payment which is enormously below its actual 
value to the person who gets it, it becomes equivalent toa large mone- 
tary gift to him; and not only is an injustice done to other members 
of the community, but the State must inevitably find its hands tied 
when it desires to deal with that licence as it may think best in the 
public interest. One of the chief objects of the present Bill is to 
abolish that anomaly and thus remove the great obstacle which at 
present blocks the way to all effective temperance reform. The State 
must resume full possession of and control over its own licences, 
and it can only do so by requiring that their proper value shall be paid 
for them. 

Mr. Pratt appears to think that we are getting on very well as we 
are. He tells us that there has been ‘ vast improvement,’ and that 
progress is now being made ‘ rapidly.’ Indeed, the outcome of it all, 
apparently, is that Parliament need not do anything. We cannot 
forget, however, that the Majority Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Liquor Licensing Laws, which sat in 1896-9, declared : ‘ It is 
undeniable that a gigantic evil remains to be remedied, and hardly 
any sacrifice would be too great which would result in a marked 
diminution of this national degradation.’ 

Both Reports, representing the findings of the Commission as a 
whole, differed from Mr. Pratt. Even the Majority Report did not 
take the view which he so persistently preaches as to the needless- 
ness and uselessness of reducing the number of licensed houses. 
It said : 

The habit of needless indulgence in luxuries of all kinds, including super- 
fluous drinking falling short of actual drunkenness, has probably increased... . 

It is generally admitted that the number of licences in a great many parts 
of England and Wales is in excess of the requirements. . . . 

Where an excessive and unnecessary number of licensed houses are crowded 
together in a limited area, more drinking does probably prevail and a large 
reduction is much to be desired. .. . 

We regard a large suppression of licences as essential. 


When we remember that this Report was signed by the eight 
members of the Commission who were personally directly engaged in 
the liquor trade, and sat on the Commission as its chosen representa- 
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tives, the importance of these pronouncements and of many of the 
recommendations which followed it is accentuated. 

Do facilities and temptations promote drinking? It would be 
contrary to almost universal experience if they did not. The increase 
of facilities for travelling in London by means of trams, tubes, and 
motor-’buses has very largely increased the number of those who ride 
instead of walk. The multiplication of Aerated Bread Company’s, 
Lyons’, Slater’s, Pearce’s, Lockhart’s, and other shops has enormously 
developed the consumption of non-alcoholic refreshments. The great 
increase in the supply of, and the facilities for purchasing newspapers 
and periodicals has developed a sale which was deemed impossible 
years ago. 

Does not the action and policy of brewers and publicans prove 
that they know that facilities and temptations do promote con- 
sumption? Why do licence-holders continually make new entrances, 
and open doors in passages and back-yards, when the licensing justices 
do not prevent them ? Why do they obscure their windows, construct 
snugs, screens, and partitions in their bars, so that their customers 
may not only be hidden from the view of passers-by, but may also 
avoid observation by each other? Is it not that they know that many 
people will drink, if they can do so unseen and can slip in unobserved, 
who would be ashamed to tipple in public? Why do they want singing 
and dancing licences, and why do they get up goose clubs, poultry, 
pigeon, rabbit, flower and vegetable shows, and all manner of competi- 
tions? If as much drink would be sold in fewer houses, why do they 
not arrange amongst themselves to close some of the houses in con- 
gested areas, and increase their profits by doing as large a trade in 
fewer houses, and consequently at a smaller working cost ? Why press 
for new licences if as much drink will be sold in the houses already 
licensed ? Why do they oppose Sunday closing and decline to have 
the enormous boon which a day of complete freedom and rest would 
be, if they really believe that their customers would buy their drink 
on the Saturday and take it home for Sunday? If they thought they 
would sell as much in six days as they do in seven, is there a sane 
man amongst them who would decline to join in general Sunday 
closing ? 

If the prevalence of temptations to drink, in the form of facilities 
for doing it, do not promote drinking, how is it that publicans are 
heavier drinkers than any other class of the community and die of 
alcoholism and the diseases which drinking causes and promotes to 
an extent which is as astounding as it is terrible? The trade of selling 
intoxicating liquors by retail is the deadliest occupation in which men 
can be engaged in this country ; and it is deadly because it presents 
unequalled temptations to take drink and constant facilities for 
getting it. 

__ Every ten years the Medical Superintendent of Statistics in the 
3B2 
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office of the Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
reports on the mortality of men who are engaged in a number of 
selected and representative occupations. The last three of. these 
decennial Reports have borne repeated and emphatic testimony to the 
fact that alcoholic liquors are deadly to those who make and sell them. 
The last of these Reports was published in 1897. The next one is 
now due. The 1897 Report showed that during the three years for 
which the particulars were compiled, the comparative mortality of men 
between twenty-five and sixty-five years of age in England and Wales 
being taken as 1000, the deaths among publicans of those ages 
in industrial districts were 2030, or more than double. If publicans, 
hotel-keepers, spirit, wine and beer dealers, and the barmen and other 
servants employed by them be combined, their death-rates, as com- 
pared with men generally and with occupied men, is stated to be 
as follows, the death-rate of all males (between twenty-five and 
sixty-five) being taken as 1000: 





In London. . . 
In industrial districts 
hs as SET 





The appalling mortality of publicans and their employees between 


twenty-five and sixty-five years of age is further illustrated by the 
following comparative mortality figures, all males being taken as 
1000: Publicans and their servants, 1659; fishermen, 845; railway 
engine drivers, 810; carpenters, 783; ironstone miners, 774; ship- 
wrights, 713 ; agricultural labourers, 632. 

File-makers, lead-workers, potters, cutlers, glassworkers, tin, lead, 
and copper miners and workers, seamen, and chimney sweeps are 
engaged in notoriously deadly or dangerous occupations, but it is 
safer to be employed in them than in a public-house in London or in 
the industrial districts. 

To what is the terribly excessive mortality of the liquor trade due ? 
A table in the Registrar-General’s Report supplies the answer, by 
showing that the deaths from alcoholism amongst publicans as com- 
pared with deaths from that cause amongst occupied males, the 
latter being taken as 100, were as follows : 


Occupied males. G@ 'phogs 4! eee 
Publicans, England and Wales . stone tse ae: tena 
3 0 SC a ee a a 
os Industrial districts . . . . . . 15 
» Agricultural districts seater ee 


These figures show that publicans in England and Wales die seven 
times as fast from alcoholism as do occupied males. 
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The Report proceeds to explain that it is desirable to examine the 
mortality from other causes ‘which are known to be often associated 
with alcoholic excess.” The mortality of publicans from the ‘ other 
causes’ thus specially selected by the Registrar-General is shown 


to be as follows : 


Alcoholism - 

| Diseases of the liver 

| Gout 

| Diseases of the nervous system 
| Suicide | 193 | 
| Phthisis 170 | 
Diseases ofthe urinary system | | | 207 | 














The following table shows the death-rate at two age-groups al 
liquor-sellers as compared with those of all occupied males at corre- 
' sponding ages, the latter being taken in each case as 100: 





— | 95-85 


Sanam CNLmnANaeS 4 


‘Qeoupied males. - . - e+ + «| 100 
' 149 





| Pablicans ( (employers and servants combined). P | 207 

Publicans (employers and servants combined), London. | 201 

Publicans (employers and servants combined), industrial 
districts x 247 


156 


Publicans (employers a and servants combined), agricul- 
tural distri ee 





eR upon this, the - ielaave Kloet ee Says : 


The mortality of persons directly engaged in the supply of spirituous liquors 
still continues to be enormous. Up to the age of twenty-five years, brewers 
experience little more than the average mortality, but after that age the baneful 
influence of their employment rapidly becomes apparent. Their mortality 
throughout the main working period of life exceeds that of occupied males by 
about 50 per cent. At all ages after the twentieth year publicans are subject 
to a death-rate which is much higher than the average among occupied males, 
while at the age-groups 25-35 and 35-45 years the rates are just double the 
average. 

The comparison with occupied men generally does not, however, 
fully disclose the deadly nature of the trade. The statistics of 
‘occupied males’ include not only those of liquor-sellers themselves, 
but also those of all other unhealthy occupations and the most poverty- 
stricken and degraded of the dwellers in the slums. The class with 
which those who are by the Registrar-General embraced under the 
term ‘ publican ’ may be most fairly compared is that of shop-keepers, 
who occupy a similar social position. hg i ; 
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Taking ae aan, as a whole the mab res stands thus : 


— Publicans 


d and Waies . 
Industrial districts . 
Agricultural districts 





Liquor-sellers have a death-rate which approaches uncomfortably 
near to double that of shopkeepers. 

Of course, it does not follow that the excess of mortality from 
the causes other than alcoholism is entirely and in every case the | 
result of intemperance, but the teaching of such startling figures as 
these is unmistakable : 





| 
| Pablicans in Eng- 
Occupied Males { “tand and Wales 


Alcoholism £ Mts, ai? oe lll 100 723 
Diseases of the liver ‘ { , - ‘ 100 644 
| Gout ile Tae een Marl poe 100 





Rs: ti. 45. 3 Ste Se a ae 300 
Where, amongst occupied males generally, 300 die of alcoholism 
or diseases of the liver or gout, 1967 publicans die from those causes ; 
that is to say, publicans die from those causes six and a half times 4s 
fast as ordinary men do. 

Judging from their mortality rate from alcoholism, publicans 
are the most intemperate of all the occupied classes in the community. 
Their death-rate from alcoholism alone is not only seven times that of 
the average man, it is double that of such classes as dock labourers 
and chimney sweeps, and three times as great as that of costermongers, 
cabmen, butchers and coalheavers. 

The Registrar-General’s statistics are confirmed by the experience 
of life assurance offices. All life assurance offices either charge an 
extra premium for the assurance of persons engaged in the liquor trade, 
or they refuse to accept such lives on any terms. 

From time to time the experience of various assurance offices 
as to the mortality amongst liquor-sellers who are policy-holders as 
compared with those of other assured persons has been published. 
As their detailed records, with which I must not burden your 
pages,’ give separately the mortality amongst various classes of 
liquor-sellers and show that the death-rate is highest among those 
who are most closely and cunstantly in contact with liquor and those 
' Further details will be found in the Memorandum which I appended to the 


Report of the Royal Commission in 1899, and portions of which I have ventured to 
reproduce in this article. 
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who are drinking it, they dispose of the suggestion which has been 
‘made that the high death-rate is due to the long hours which the men 
work and the bad atmosphere they breathe. Of course, these are 
unfavourable conditions, but the death-rate of publicans from the 
diseases which they produce is not nearly so much above the average 
_ a8 is their mortality from alcoholism and the diseases which intemper- 
ance produces. The keeper of a country inn—the public-house of 
the agricultural districts—leads an easy, and what would be, were it 
not for the drink, a healthy life. He does not sell until midnight in a 
gin-palace with scores of gaslights flaring. Nevertheless his death-rate 
is double that of the ordinary occupied man in his locality. Further, 
the high death-rate of brewers is not due to long hours, close confine- 
ment, and bad atmosphere. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Farr, in the Registrar-General’s decennial 
Report, commenting upon the excessive mortality in the liquor 
trade which the returns for 1860-61 showed, said : ‘ The publican has 
only to abstain from excess in spirits and other strong drinks to live 
as long as other people.’ Subsequent returns indicate that this is 
precisely what he finds it impossible to do. 

A peculiarity of the excessive mortality in the liquor trade; and 
one that has a very important bearing on the point under discussion— 
viz. the effect which facilities and temptations have on the amount 
of drink consumed—is that it is in the retail sale that the fatality is 
greatest, and it arises from the use of the article by those who sell it. 
In the case of most other unhealthy trades, it is the process of manu- 
facture that is injurious, but when finished the article produced is 
harmless. The manufacture of pottery and glass ware, files, saws, 
cutlery, chemicals, and copper goods is unhealthy, but the retail 
sale and the use of them are not. In the liquor trade it is the article 
that is sold that is dangerous and injurious, and the appalling mortality 
arises from the temptation to use it which the facilities provided for 
supplying it continually present to those who are engaged in its sale. 
The consequence is that the liquor trade is deadly not only to those 
who are actually engaged in it, but also to those of the general public, 
the conditions of whose life and occupation lay them open to special 
temptation from the facilities afforded for obtaining drink. Some 
of the most unhealthy occupations are rendered so by the drinking 
habits of those who are engaged in them, and those drinking habits 
are very largely the result of the temptations which arise from the 
conditions of their work and the facilities which abound for purchasing 
liquor. 

Among the occupations which are not of themselves necessarily 
unhealthy, but which have a high rate of mortality, are dock and wharf 
labourers, costermongers, cab and omnibus men, and musicians. 
They all have a high death-rate from alcoholism. The weak point in 
the conditions under which these classes work is that their employ- 
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ment is irregular and intermittent, and they have their time, or large 
portions of it, at their own disposal. This leads them to slip in very 
frequently through the too accessible doors of the public-houses when- 
ever they have earned a shilling or two. In the case of omnibus- 
ni the employment is not intermittent or irregular, but opportunities 

or drinking present themselves at the end of every journey, and the 
ccomanes appears to be readily yielded to. The idea that exposure 
to the weather is the cause of the high death-rate in some of these 
classes will not bear examination. Fresh air and outdoor work are 
healthy. The death-rate of dock and wharf labourers from alcoholism 
is four times, and of costermongers nearly three times, that of the average 
of occupied males. The mortality of cab and omnibus men from 
alcoholism and gout is two and a half times that of the average. But 
fishermen and agricultural labourers are exposed to the weather and 
live arduous lives, and engine-drivers are exposed to extremes of heat 
and cold, and yet the death-rates of all three classes. are remarkably 
low, and particularly so from phthisis, diseases of the respiratory 
system, and rheumatic fever. They are, however, exceptionally 
sober men, the death-rates from alcoholism ranging from one-sixth to 
one-third of that of the average of occupied males, and they are much 
aided and facilitated by the fact that their employment removes them 
practically entirely from temptation to drink while they are engaged 
init. Fishermen and agricultural labourers work far away from public- 
houses, and engine-drivers are men selected for their sobriety and 
reliability. 

The nearer men are to public-houses and the greater the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for obtaining liquor, other things being equal, 
the higher is the death-rate. Abounding facilities are an ever-present 
temptation. In the very nature of things, the weak, the careless, the 
unsuccessful, the incompetent, the lazy, and the criminal are those 
who drift into the casual, irregular, and more or less doubtful and 
unsatisfactory employments. They form the majority of the dwellers 
in the poorest and worst districts of the large centres of population. 
They are the classes who are most deficient in moral fibre and will- 
power. Everything seems to tell against them, and their capacity to 
resist temptation is by their circumstances, surroundings, and mode 
of life reduced to the lowest ebb. It is precisely where they live and 
work, and close to their doors, that our licensing system has planted 
public-houses most thickly, as though it had been the intention of the 
licensing authorities to take advantage of their weakness and provide 
facilities for luring them to deeper degradation by tempting them to 
indulgence which only renders them more helpless and hopeless, and 
makes them fall easy victims to disease and death. If it be true that 
the aim of legislation and government ought to be ‘ to make it easy to 
do right and difficult to do wrong,’ it will be difficult to find a graver 
and more deplorable example of failure to discharge a primary duty 
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than that which is presented by the extent to which, under the direct 

ion and regulation of law and executive authority, temptations 
to indulge in the most insidious and fatal vice of our time and nation 
have been scattered and allowed to remain most freely just where they 
have done, and must do, the most injury. 

On grounds of health the Legislature regulates, restricts, and super- 
vises unhealthy trades. But it leaves untouched—from that point 
of view—the deadliest of them all. It protects the public against 
health-destroying conditions and surroundings of many kinds ; but it 
practically leaves unchecked, on that ground, one of the most fatal 
and destructive influences in our midst. Insanitary surroundings 
and dwellings are stringently dealt with, and public temptations to 
gambling, vice, and immorality are by statute suppressed ; but oppor- 
tunities and facilities for indulgence which degrades and demoralises 
character and destroys health as no other evil agency does are specially 
licensed and sanctioned in the greatest profusion, just where every- 
thing combines to render them most undesirable, dangerous, and 
damaging. It is because the Licensing Bill makes definite provision 
for compulsorily reducing the number of these opportunities and 
facilities, and also for effectively controlling thoge that will remain, 
that it is a genuine measure of temperance reform and will promote 
sobriety and the social welfare of the community. 


Tuos. P. WHITTAKER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DIPLOMATIC DREAMS 
AND THE FUTURE OF MACEDONIA 


‘Sm Epwarp Grey desires peace,’ murmured the Austrian Foreign 
Minister last October, when we spoke of the need for reforming efforts _ 
in the Near East. We had come straight from Macedonia, and the 
very last man we had spoken to in that country was the minister's 
own military representative. As the train moved slowly out of 
Uskub he had handed us statistics, proving, in his sober German way, 
that the estimate of 10,000 violent deaths in four years was under 
the mark. Baron von Aehrenthal knew it well; but as the twilight 
from the Ballplatz faded in the princely office where we sat, our 
words sounded even in our own ears as those of a dreamer. The 
atmosphere of diplomacy is unreal and soft. Bloodshed was surely a 
fabrication. It seemed gauche to mention it. 

The Baron’s conversation is slow of foot ; when words came they 
would doubtless be profound. Butno. It is the same again. ‘ Your 
Sir Edward Grey is for peace.’ ‘ Austria-Hungary is against reform,’ 
we seem to hear between the words. ‘She sees no cause to worry; 
the knot is too intricate; no one is sufficiently interested to run the 
risk of cutting it.’ And so we all thought then ; no solution seemed 
possible. Unless some mischance should occur upon the Turko- 
Bulgarian frontier, unless some foolish company officer should trespass 
beyond recall, by no possible means could the evil equilibrium be 
disturbed. So thought also the readers of this Review, and if, last 
December, we had found in the list of contents an article upon Mace- 
donia, we should have abused the editor. And so we all slept, with 
pleasant dreams, till the 28th of January. 

When a man’s dream is too vivid he sometimes walks out of the 
window and wakes with a shock. Such was the fate of Baron von 
Aehrenthal. Dreaming that no one cared for Macedonia, he pro- 
ceeded quietly to seize a strategic route which would make that 
country as'a ripe apple for Austria to pluck. Instantly Europe started 
up to belabour the Baron. Condemnation, hitherto reserved for those 
who suggested that all was not well, fell thick upon Austria. A semi- 
official Petersburg organ remarked: ‘How much the isolated claim 
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of one power for separate privileges has increased the obstinacy of 
Turkey.’ ‘The Austrian press seeks to attribute the excitement 
among the Russian public to envy at Austria’s politico-economic 
success, but this is absolutely false.” The views of English news- 
papers may be summarised in the following quotation : 


The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister has taken a step which marks the 
end of the friendly compact with Russia, which jeopardises, if it does not actually 
wreck, the prospects of Macedonian reform, which drives a wedge into the concert 
of Europe, which lifts the lid from the seething pot of the Balkans, which roughly 
jars the always delicate scheme of Austro-Italian relations, and which enables 
the Sultan and the Power which in a special sense is the Sultan’s friend and 
protector, to snap their fingers at a Europe no longer united. 


Such a kaleidoscopic change was never seen before. It fell to Sir 
Edward Grey to complete the transformation. Last year he had said : 
“A Governor-General of Macedonia—that is a wide and sweeping pro- 
posal. It is not one that we could make alone.’ 

The Baron’s optimism had certainly some excuse. But now with 
incredulous ears we heard this same man say: ‘ The situation is not 
beyond remedy, but it cannot be remedied by half measures.’ Serious 
men for the first time find themselves wishing to know the facts, if 
only in order to follow the diplomacy of the British Minister, for Sir 
Edward. Grey is always interesting, and in this case his course is 
unexpected. As a great diplomat remarked: ‘What Grey says is 
always within what he means to do.’ 

So sudden a change from the dream to the business is a psychological 
curio; we can hardly remember our previous state of mind; it is 
worth while to record the dream, and to realise what is the business. 


Toe Dream 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria understood the dream. When you 
talked of massacre he was moved, but he knew the subject to be 
academic. He would turn the talk from burnt villages to the destruc- 
tion of forests, and the beauties of Pinus Macedonica. You realised 
that here was something worth talking about; you were debarred 
from changing the Sultan’s Pashas, not from buying his. forests. 
Europe might get the Turk to grow more trees, but not to grow more 
men. 

The traveller outward bound, stopping at Sofia for the first time, 
might have thought the Prince callous ; on the return journey he would 
understand, for he would have learnt that even travellers live in a 
dream. From the moment when the visitor to Macedonia wakes up 
in the train to find himself out of Europe, everything conspires to hide 
the unpleasant and to make him happy. The valleys are beautiful 
and the tattered escort picturesque. For weeks he may travel with 
unqualified delight, with nothing to disturb the pure sense of sparkling 
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sun, brilliant costumes, quaint medieval industry, hospitality, a sense 
of health unknown in. London, and always the cloudless sky. As 
Kinglake says in the preface to Hothen, ‘ The people and things that 
most concern the traveller, however mean and insignificant, take large 
proportions in his picture, because they stand so near to him.’ Thus 
are the realities concealed. 

Then one day some old phenomenon begins to disquiet him. I 
remember once arriving with four companions new to Macedonia at 
a most welcome caravanserai. For six hours we had ridden from 
Velez through delightful hills, and came at last, with infinite satisfac- 
tion, to the great inn at Babuna. A hot stew was ready, there was a 
delightful verandah, and after lunch there were tame bears to watch 
at their dances and to feed with melons. Then we mounted our Syrian 
horses again for another five hours’ ride to Prilep. Outside the gate 
we took a last glance at the friendly inn. For the first time we 
noticed peculiar spots scattered over the stone wall. What could 
they be? They were bullet marks, and it then appeared that within 
the last few weeks the spot had seen a pitched battle. 

The change from the esthetic to the tragic mood is too great, and 
after a few minutes of discomfort you decide to banish the unpleasant 
from your view and revert to the unwonted pleasure of unmitigated 
physical well-being. 

Another midday halt, with another companion, was in a village, 
and we sat by a clear shallow pool, sharing our lunch with the village 
chickens and a great shoal of fish, which long experience had taught 
not to be afraid. The sun shone, and we wished that English villages 
were like these. Before mounting again we strolled among the 
houses, and lazily observed that one was in ruins. Coming nearer we 
found that it bore the marks of fire, and behind it, sitting by an 
improvised shelter, sat. a women mending clothes. Only a few days 
before, an armed band had attacked the village. The woman’s 
husband was killed. Her son had disappeared. It seemed that this 
place which appeared so happy was really the scene of misery and fear. 
But the contrast with our own happiness was too great to realise, 
and we rode on unmoved. 

In old Servia we arrived towards evening at a small mountain 
farm, and to show us honour the farmer killed a pig ; in the gloaming 
we watched it roasting whole over a wood fire ; at last, with the sauce 
of a perfect hunger, we ate it; finally, infinitely satisfied, we lit our 
pipes and sat leaning against the wall of the little room. Then, the 
Turkish escort having retired at the sight of swine’s flesh, we asked 
the farmer, who was a Christian, how he fared. His answer was dis- 
concerting. ‘My father,’ he said, ‘was shot in this room by the 
Arnauts, and they have threatened me with death if I do not give up 
my land ; there are the bullet marks in the wall, just above your head.’ 
But it seemed a pity not to finish our pipes. 
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F Sometimes, the contrast and the unreality are redoubled by the 
amazingly European, even English, character of your surroundings. 
I remember a crystalline brook which rose from the limestone in a 
single reedy marsh, exactly after the manner of a Hampshire chalk- 
stream, and flowed through green meadows with the peculiar regular 
‘form and quiet motion which one associates with big trout and dry 
flies. Something rose in the water too, like a feeding fish, and although, 
after all, it proved to be a tortoise, the illusion remained ; we must 
surely be in the South of England. But going back to the road and 
the dilapidated inn I found a row of Turkish deserters from the army 
reserve in handcuffs, and six gendarmes in charge of them, taken from 
their proper duties in spite of the protest of the European officers sent 
to supervise them. 

There is a valley near Monastir, where, riding along among the 
beeches and oaks, we were surely in Devonshire. At the head of the 
valley where it widened out was a large village with good stone houses, 
delightful at a distance to see ; you entered it with pleasant anticipa- 
tion ; you found an Inferno. In that Village, three days before, ten 
houses had been burnt, nine men shot, four women stabbed, and 
entering the house, as you might enter any cottage in England, you 
saw the walls covered with bullet holes, and the floor with blood. 
But riding home again in a gorgeous sunset, we were still in a peaceful 
Devonshire valley. 

There are so many European officers now in Macedonia that even in 
a@ provincial town like Uskub or Monastir you may make up a con- 
siderable dinner party, and the hotel keepers have learnt to serve 
considerable dinners. Probably before the third course an orderly 
will bring a message for the officer to whom you are speaking. A 
man has just been shot in the next street. No one stops talking. The 
news is merely a bore. It is as if someone remarked ‘ It has begun to 
rain.’ 
You have become familiar now, you know that you can see such 
things and yet enjoy the day. Something in the air makes it all a 
dream, and, after all, you are on your holidays, and cannot afford to 
have them spoilt. 

So Prince Ferdinand was right when he turned the conversation 
from murders to trees.. How completely right, you realise when you 
gethome. I have before me a photograph taken by one of the European 
officers in a harvest field. It represents a family stabbed at their 
work, and propped up against the sheaves of barley for the officer to 
photograph them. The boy has his face marked where the contusions 
have begun to turn colour, and a pretty girl about ten years old has her 
hand standing up because it had grown stiff as she lay on her side ; 
the murderers have left the bracelets on her wrists. But I know that 
these things have happened hundreds of times, and something of the 
kind is happening'to-day. There is nothing new about it, We have all 
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grown used toit. And after all we remember best that we enjoyed our- - 
selves in Macedonia, and that the hedges were full of ‘ Traveller’s Joy,’ 

Thus it is not stirptising that the public of Europe have grown 
indifferent. Continental countries are callous enough on such matters, 
Russia, indeed, is roused on occasion to passionate sympathy with 
her fellow Slavs, but she is not yet habituated to the freedom of the 
press. The Teutonic empires keep a tight hand on inconvenient news, 
The idea that the public should interfere in foreign affairs is not 
tolerated at Berlin or Vienna. Even to educated Germans and 
Austrians it is incredible that public agitation on foreign questions 
such as exists in England can be a spontaneous movement, and they 
insist that the British Foreign Office must have inspired it and should 
control it. In Germany, indeed, one element, the Socialist, is free 
and keenly interested ; but it is not allowed to count. In Austria, 
even Socialists, in regard to foreign questions, are purely official, and a 
newspaper could hardly be found which would print an article on 
foreign affairs without first submitting it to the Foreign Office; in 
Hungary, constitutionally equal in power to Austria, domestic problems 
still absorb the governing mind, and the nation, so suspicious of 
Austrian assumption, is strangely content to leave the Near Hast, 
which lies at the very door of Hungary, to the diplomats of Vienna. 

Even Liberal Italy regulates foreign news, and actually censors 
the telegrams of the correspondents of English newspapers ; all must 
obtain the approval of the Foreign Office at Rome. Thus, though the 
officers of Italy stationed in Macedonia are by far the most active, and 
though the zeal for freedom is a far more real force in the country of 
Garibaldi than in any other land, yet the international weakness of 
the Italian Government brings about an apparend indifference, and 
prevents that public knowledge which would make Italy a force in 
Macedonian affairs. 

Nowhere is there more knowledge of the question and more ability 
to judge of it than among the publicists of France; nowhere have 
more impressive demonstrations of public feeling for liberty been 
witnessed than at Paris ; nor could emotional oratory rise higher than 
when, in the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, the vast audience listens to 
M. Jaurés, pleading, with the inimitable impressiveness of French 
declamation : ‘In the name of the Universal Conscience, which con- 
demns the crimes of Abdul Hamid.’ But the results are disappointing. 
‘Thou art unto them as the very lovely sound of him that hath a 
pleasant voice.’ Public opinion does not exert itself, and in practice 
allows itself to appear through its representative at Constantinople as 
inspired by financial greed in its most unpleasant form. 

In all these great countries the newspapers are brief, the news 
meagre, the habit of public expression undeveloped, the diplomatic 
traditions unable to escape from the temptation to pursue material 
advantage by the betrayal of loyalty to the duty of Europe. 
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And what of England? She at least is not deceived by her Govern- 
ment. The British public read last year in official documents the 
unvarnished truth. The Blue-book, Turkey No. 2, 1907, contained 
such items as the following : 

Writing on August 11th in reference to the murder of peasants at the village 

_ of Spartovo, Vice-Consul Satow says that this outrage, ‘which was officially 
attributed to a Bulgarian band, was in reality committed by Turks. The victims 
were eight women and girls.’ Here are two typical entries in close proximity : 
‘ August 6th, Ilia Ivanoff, of Petrovo (Demit Hissar Kaza), killed with his three 
daughters, Stana, Mara, and Helena, in their field, where they were passing the 
night. Stana’s body was mutilated. Authors of crime supposed to be Turks 
of the village.’ ‘ August 8th: Tana Tomakoff, of Baba-Kieui (Yenidje Kaza), 
killed by soldiers who stole his watch and money.’ 


A striking illustration of Turkish justice is afforded by the affair 
of Mogila, where nine peasants were killed by soldiers in a maize-field. 
They had no arms, and according to the Italian gendarmerie officer, 
Major Cicognana, ‘all bore terrible wounds behind—evidently 
inflicted by firearms exploded point blank at a very short distance— 

and all had bayonet wounds.’ 
‘The declining prestige of the foreign officers, owing to their lack of 
authority, is commented on by Colonel Eliot, the British staff officer, on 
his return from a tour to all the foreign sectors: 


I naturally heard from them the same complaints that I have heard from 
our own officers—viz., that at the start they were encouraged to work on much 
broader lines than they do at present, but that as they were unable to take 
effectual action to remedy abuses, they have lost considerably in prestige. 
Objectionable officials are as hard to get rid of as the British sector, and it is 
almost impossible to secure adequate punishment for military officers who 
allow outrages to be committed by the troops. (Page 156.) 


In another recent publication, Vice-Consul Captain Townsend 
wrote “The people grow accustomed to having to give bread, &c., to 
the soldiers. They can never reconcile themselves to outrages on their 
women.’ 


But sympathy long unrelieved became a burden. Men knew that 
reform was difficult to achieve, and we caught at straws to relieve 
the sense of distress. Surely, after years of despatches, mandates, 
and commissions, some reform had begun. And the Christians were 
fighting among themselves ; they could not agree what reforms they 
wanted. And Germany was always scheming to attack us if we said 
anything to irritate her. By long familiarity our perspective was 
destroyed ; a thousand murders seemed less than the theft of some 
jewels at Dublin. 

Even diplomats, who knew the facts, had settled that reform 
must wait ; they had begun to live in a kind of waking sleep. The 
ugly facts had kept them busy without cessation for five years, but 
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experience was disappointing enough to produce lethargy. Many 
hopes had been roused in vain. Five years ago the Concert was 
formed because of the need of reform, but the difficulties had only 
shown that a more general ambition among certain Powers was to 
maintain the status quo, lest some diplomatic loss should befall them. 
So that a movement which originated to promote change was now 
devoted to preventing it. 

In Febuary 1903, Russia and Austria obtained a mandate to 
establish order, but seeing their failure to use it, the Macedonians, 
who had long prepared a desperate remedy, decided in August to 
risk all for the chance of liberty. They rebelled; many thousands 
of lives were lost, and Europe almost awoke. There was a ray of 
hope in September, when Lord Lansdowne proposed a European 
governor, but the two Eastern empires promised to mend their ways, 
and retained the mandate by issuing the ‘ Murzsteg Programme.’ This 
was soon shown bankrupt, and a year later another effort began, this 
time at the instigation of Italy, whose Government induced our own 
to take the responsibility of new proposals. Lord Lansdowne sounded 
the French ambassador, but hope was again dispelled when he replied 
as follows: ‘M. Delcassé . . . could not offer an opinion upon the 
merits of our proposals till he had communicated with the Russian 
Government.’ And a fortnight later (the 3rd of February 1905) 
* Count Lamsdorff . . . had conferred with the Austrian Government, 
and the views which he expressed were theirs as well as his. The two 
Governments considered that the moment was inopportune for pro- 
posing an extension of the Murzsteg Programme.’ 

Next year we found Lord Lansdowne still persisting, and by 
means of a naval demonstration, obtaining the appointment of a 
commission to inspect the finances. But half-measures only roused 
the Turks to irritation, and the neighbouring states to bloodthirsty 
rivalry, and in 1906, in despair of the Concert, there was talk of an 
attempt at some united action of the small Powers (through com- 
promise of their claims) which should show the Concert that it might 
be unable to prevent the Balkan States from breaking the peace. An 
appeal of the English Balkan Committee explained the motive for 
seeking some course of action which should force the hands of Europe. 
‘Should the Powers be informed of the solution which would meet the 
wishes of the States most closely bound to the Macedonian population, 
a very great impetus would be given towards the long-deferred solu- 
tion of the most vexatious question in European politics.’ But 
co-operation was impossible, while the Great Powers forbade hostile 
action against the Sultan by any small State. 

Finally, last year it became evident that Russia and Austria would 
not use the free hand which Sir Edward Grey offered them any more 
readily than they would adopt the proposals of Great Britain. The 
suggestion was then made to our Foreign Office that participation in 
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half-measures was worse than useless, that complete European control 
should be proposed to the Powers, that England should offer to act 
as their mandatory in imposing it, and that every means should be 
used to persuade them. Such was the warning that in case of 
Bulgaria threatening war upon Turkey, England would no longer 
jo in preventing her, but might be driven to lending her moral 
and even material support. In any case, it was urged, publicity 
should be given to the readiness of England to join in adequate reform, 
so that those who obstructed progress should be clearly exposed in 
their full responsibility. But Sir Edward Grey, in the summer of 
1907, was still of opinion that the time had not come. He would not 
even protest, or make proposals which would not succeed. He 
enunciated this doctrine to a great deputation led by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the following words : 


I know it is pressed upon the attention of the Government from some quarters, 
that nothing will do much good short of complete European control of Macedonia, 
by wliich I understand them to mean a Governor-General of Macedonia, appointed 
with the consent of the Powers, irremovable without their consent and there- 
fore responsible to the European Powers. Well, that is a wide and sweeping 
proposal. It is not one which we could make alone. We could not get it 
accepted by ourselves, and an attempt to get it accepted by isolated action on 
the part of this country would, I am convinced, result in failure and in European 
complications. 


Yet one more ray of hope was cherished in the Balkans, arising 
from the Anglo-Russian Agreement. Russia might now find herself 
in a position to encourage Bulgaria, and Bulgarian Ministers, who 
have more than once all but overborne the objection of Prince 
Ferdinand to war, certainly encouraged the belief that the scale of 
advantages might thus be weighed down in favour of risking hostilities. 
But this hope soon vanished, and connoisseurs settled down to the 
conviction that, firstly, no solvent was possible except war, and 
secondly, no war would come; the keenest imagination could see no 
Deus ex machina. 

Thus the Prince, when he talked of trees, spoke with knowledge 
of Europe. Her empires and ministers, diplomats and governing 
classes had come to a firm decision. As the miseries of a people 
could not be removed, they must be hushed up. The rebels might 
do their worst; Europe defied them to force her hand; disturbing 
liberators could be thwarted. What if the result were downright 
vivisection ? It could not be helped; vivisected animals could be 
held down and gagged. A settlement was very difficult; it must, 
and should be deferred. Diplomatic envoys at Sofia could be trusted 
to sit heavily on the safety-valve. 

The most perfect expression of this view was the German. The 
eminent and most attractive German ambassador to Turkey, Baron 
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Marschall von Bieberstein, would have told you quite straightforwardly; 
the comfort of Europe could not be sacrificed to Macedonia ; on the 
contrary, the liberty and honour and well-being of two million peasants 
was well worth sacrificing for Europe; the question would solve 
itself, as the Armenian question was already nearly solved, namely, 
by the destruction of a people. 

And so, last autumn, neither in the physical nor in the diplomatic 
sky of Macedonia could any cloud, even as a man’s hand, be seen, 
and the great journals of England summed up the situation in such 
profound remarks as these : 

‘The Balkan Committee are not content with the fruits of this policy, and 


neither is anyone else ; but where cautious men part company with the more 
extreme members of that body is in the demand for complete European control 


of the region.” 

‘ The danger is that Sir Edward Grey may have his hand forced by philan- 
thropic pressure by persons in this country whose generous sympathy with 
“ oppressed nationalities” is not regulated by acquaintance with the actual 
conditions.” 

‘The Balkan Committee appears to us to have not entirely got rid of the 
spirit of the Crusaders. But the Crusaders were hardly so naive as to expect 
the Sultans, whom it was their object to expel from the Holy Land, to pay 
attention to proposals, emanating from themselves, for the better government 
of the territories from which they were to be ejected.” 


And while men slept, Baron von Aehrenthal stepped quietly 
forward to sow tares in their field. 


Tue Business 


The watchmen, however, were not asleep. All were watching 
for the slightest disturbance of the Balance of Power. Italy, at 
least, was on the look-out for any material encroachment ; England 
was watching for a chance of achieving Public Order; Russia was 
watching for both. Each was affected by the Baron’s move, for it 
was shown that Austria’s influence for reform had been cynically 
bartered for a railway concession. The whole matter ceased to bea 
dream, and suddenly revealed itself as hard business. 


1. As to the Balance of Power. 


King Peter of Servia, last October, did not linger long on the 
question of Servian interests in Macedonia, or dwell upon the merits 
of a national propaganda by armed bands, He begged us rather to 
attend to the Servian scheme for a railway through Albania to the 
Adriatic, and hoped we should help to raise the needed capital in 
England. It seemed a tale of little meaning, though the words were 
strong; for, as all the world thought, neither would the German 
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Powers allow the Turks to sanction it, nor would anyone finance it, 
nor would the Albanians allow a single navvy to build it. Not till 
the end of January did it appear that his Majesty’s military uniform 
concealed the personality of a prophet. Within a fortnight of the 
2th of January, when it was announced that the Sultan had sanctioned 
an-Austrian railway from Bosnia to Macedonia, King Peter’s scheme 
‘had obtained the most influential support, and now promises to be 
actually built by a company formed in Paris. It is already the 
occasion for armed demonstrations in Albania by way of protest 
against it. Its importance cannot be vver-estimated, for not only will 
it give Servia for the first tire an unimpeded access to the sea by 
a line uncontrolled by Austria, but the virtually Russian character 
of the railway will make it impossible for Austria to move troop; 
by her new line into Macedonia without an invasion of Russian rights 
where the two lines cross. 

A third railway scheme, of even more immediate political import- 
ance, which has long been discussed academically, has suddenly 
attained reality. This is the line connecting Sofia with Uskub. 
Though it is an obviously economic line, the Turks have persistently 
declined to sanction it because of its supposed strategic value. But 
now it too stands a considerable chance of construction. 


2. As to Public Order 


It appeared from the King’s Speech of the present session that 
Sir Edward Grey had made definite proposals to strengthen the 
Gendarmerie ; these were rejected by certain Powers, but so entirely 
was the situation changed by the self-seeking of Austria, that, in spite 
of all refusals, Sir Edward seized the chance for which he had waited so 
long, and at the earliest moment made, by his speech in the House of 
Commons on the 25th of February, the most striking diplomatic 
move of recent times. The nature of this move has been made clear 
by the White Papers of March and April 1908. The proposals for 
teform are contained in a lengthy despatch which will go down to 
history along with similar utterances of Russell and Palmerston, and 
in contrast to that of Count Andrassy. 

The Grey Note is interesting both for what it will teach and what it 
will accomplish. It will bring astonishment to all those who consoled 
themselves with the idea that Sir Edward Grey had denied either the 
urgency of reform, or the possibility of imposing it. It is all the more 
impressive because of the personality of the writer—his well-known 
objection to employing mere bluff, or to adopting a course which 
involves the risk of failure, and his perfectly judicial mind. In a 
few sentences he shatters all the sophistries behind which we have 
sheltered ourselves. To the statement that reform has been accom- 
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plished, he says : ‘ The condition of the vilayets is so serious as to call 
for immediate and effective action.’ To the theory that we have no 
responsibility he answers that the Government have been influenced 
‘by a desire to discharge the responsibility which they have felt 
rests upon them in common with the other Powers.’ To the idea 
that reform would not work, he replies, ‘I am convinced that the 
Macedonian problem can be settled, if only the Concert will seriously 
take it in hand.’ To ‘People have cried “wolf” too often,’ 
‘Macedonia, if it continues to be neglected, must sooner or later provoke 
a catastrophe.” To ‘We must not risk a diplomatic rebuff,’ ‘The 
danger is that the Concert itself might perish for lack of vitality,’ 
To ‘The Turks would fight,’ ‘ If a strong and unanimous representa- 
tion to the Turkish Government were made by the Great Powers, it 
could not fail to be effective.’ To ‘ We must not offend a great Moslem 
Power,’ ‘His Majesty’s Government cannot regard the fact that 
objections will be raised by the Turkish Government as a reason for 
not putting forward proposals at Constantinople.’ We rub our 
eyes as we read on. ‘If,’ Sir Edward concludes, ‘the Powers are 
not prepared to assume this attitude, they will in effect declare that 
the Concert, as an instrument for securing reforms, has ceased “to 
exist.’ : 

Never again need any man plead the need of reform ; he has only 
to quote the incontrovertible authority of Sir Edward Grey. 

So much for what the despatch will teach, and secondly, the policy 
will succeed. Sir Edward is not a man to risk a rebuff which would 
injure British prestige, nor is he likely to have entered on such an 
attempt without providing for victory. The idea that this despatch 
is intended only to clear this country of responsibility is precluded 
by Sir Edward’s own protest of last July. ‘To put forward a pro- 
posal,’ he said, ‘of a far-reaching character, which meets with a 
negative from the other Powers, is from one point of view a cheap and 
easy way for the British Government to meet criticism at home. 
But it does not meet the situation, and it weakens our position abroad.’ 
Further, it is clear that England is not without support, when we 
remember the Foreign Minister’s statement, that no sweeping pro- 
posal could be made unless the Government is assured that other 
Powers will both accept it and join in imposing it. 

Sir Edward does not say what he will do if the Powers decline to 
join him, but we can read between the lines. It would be undiplo- 
matic to explain his intentions in the event of a breach of the peace, 
but he urges that a breach will come, and it is obvious that after such 
an utterance, the British Government, failing the action of the Great 
Powers, will support a liberating factor from whichever side it comes. 
But these are contingencies that we need not contemplate. The 
British ideal is a peaceful leadership of the reforming Powers within 
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the Concert. It is not necessary that all of them should give more 
than moral support. A mandate for coercion entrusted to one or 
more of them would be a temporary thing, of less magnitude than 
the lengthy mandate entrusted to Austria and Russia in 1903. Its 
execution will be effective as it will be brief. 

Sooner or later Baron von Aehrenthal will learn that while 
Great Britain desires peace, she must have ‘ peace with honour.’ 


Nort Buxton. 





. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


Tue idea of a National Theatre is at first glance an attractive one. 
The arts which cluster round the drama are arts which all men love, 
and each of which has individually established claims for respect and 
consideration far beyond the mere faculty of giving pleasure. One 
and all they can be, and are, of great educational value, teaching the 
power and worth of organisation in very high forms. Music and the 
plastic arts generally—all arts and crafts which deal with form and 
colour, are willing to assist in the development of dramatic form. 
This has been the gift of several ages ; that which high civilisation has 
won in one phase of strenuous effort at advance. If, then, all the 
arts can be united in some formal and continuous manner so as to 
create a veritable temple of arts dedicated to human profit and worthy 
delight, the possibility of an effort to effect this is surely well worthy « 
of consideration. 

So far, this is true in principle. It applies to the drama and the 
theatre ; it is only when we try to localise it that trouble begins. In 
an enlightened age like our own it is too late to begin to consider 
ethical values in the matter. It is apparent to all who have eyes 
to see and minds to understand that the theatre is an existing fact 
and that it has come to stay. But we are now in the stage when the 
direction of its working is still within our power. Drama and theatre 
have each educational possibilities for good or ill ; it is for us to dis- 
criminate and to help. This can best be done by countenancing 
publicly that which is worthy ; the exercise of force majeure is but a 
poor device in the government of the free. 

For more than three hundred years we have had in this country 
a worthy drama and many good theatres controlled by worthy men— 
drama and theatres with high aims and lofty self-respecting ideas 
of their own values in the domains of art and thought. Beginning 
a century and a half later, but running synchronously since then, 
has been another form of entertainment, without the lofty art-aims 
and devoted to personal rather than organised effort. The time is 
coming fast—if, indeed, it has not already come—when the guardians 
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and supervisors of State discipline will have to make some sort of choice’ 
between these two classes of public amusement. Such must—and 
probably shall—be shown in approval of one rather than in disapproval 
of the other; an estimable acceptance rather than a ban. As such 
approval must take some recognisable form, expressing itself either in 
material shape or honourable recognition, if not in both, it may be as 
well to consider in good time what must some day be thought over. 
For this purpose let us consider the question at present in the air 
through a strenuous setting forth by a few newspapers and many 
clamant personalities: that of a National Theatre. The occasion 
of this setting forth is in connection with the World’s Memorial to 
Shakespeare, to which end a powerful committee has been at work for 
some three years or more. Those who have been persistently calling 
out for a National Theatre for quite a number of years past have, 
naturally enough to them, seized the occasion for making the claim 
on behalf of the memory of the great poet. How they can explain in 
what way Shakespeare is to be specially honoured by the realisation 
of a scheme which they hold to be required for other reasons, is a 
little difficult for ordinary people to understand. But, be this as it 
may, let us consider the idea of a National Theatre on its own 
merits and without reference to honouring anyone, however great. 

The idea must be of an actual physical theatre—a place for pro- 
ducing and acting plays under the most favourable conditions; a 
theatre in the abstract means absolutely nothing whatever. A theatre 
is by its very nature one of the most concrete and practical workshops 
in the world ; it is g place for doing certain things, and for the purpose 
must be as real as the life of which it is a part—civic or national, as 
may be. It is in fact a theatre built and aided or supported by some 
external power and with some resources outside itself. Ordinarily 
speaking, a theatre is supported by its own efforts. Some capital— 
or credit which can take the place of capital—may be required at 
first ; but in the long run it must stand or fall by its own work. The 
plea, therefore, for a supported theatre can only be put forward on 
the ground that it may be of some special service in the organisation 
of public life ; that it can supply something impossible under ordinary 
commercial and individual conditions. Granted, then, that such an 
institution might be of some direct service, the questions to be con- 
‘ sidered are : how far such an undertaking might fulfil its objects, and 
at what cost it could be organised and maintained. All things are 
relative, especially in statecraft, and where we are still so far off 
ideal perfection in the fulfilling of public needs and the organisation 
of public life the price of commodities for public use is an all-important 
and unavoidable question. 

As to price, then, the requirements and necessary conditions of 
a National Theatre should be shown in howsoever a rudimentary 
way, so that students of the subject may form some estimate of the 
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eventual cost. In the first place, as to the theatre itself. This being 
a national matter must naturally be placed in the national capital—in 
this case, London. It should be in a prominent and central position ; 
it would not serve its purpose if placed in a back street or in a suburb. 
It should be of such dimensions and elevation as to serve in some 
sort as a monument of taste worthy of the nation which in its own way 
it represents. It should serve as an accredited model for all lesser 
and local enterprises dedicated to workings of a similar kind, with 
regard to safety, hygiene, resources, convenience, ease, comfort, 
elegance, and good taste—in all ways a model and exemplar of what 
should be and is capable of achievement. Thus it would set a standard 
—a series of standards—of excellence in many ways which would 
eventually tend to public good, and would thus justify its creation. 
Again, in its working it should show similar perfection, similar excel- 
lence in the adaptation of means to accepted ends. If such a theatre 
did not observe these requirements, what possible purpose could it 
serve? It would be merely one more theatre amongst a whole crowd 
of others ; an eleemosynary undertaking upborne by external resources 
and thus unfairly competing against similar industrial enterprises 
unsubsidised in any form. 

Granted, again, that such a theatre so conducted would make 
for public good, let us count the probable cost. 

Such a theatre should cover a large space. A small theatre would 
be of no use; and, besides, we have already in London alone some 
three score of theatres, most of them of inconsiderable size. It should 
be large, so as to contain those who, as parts of the nation, must be 
considered in some respect its owners ; and again, as prices should be . 
cheap, so as to give facilities to poor as well as to rich, it would take 
a large auditorium to hold a sum compatible in some degree with 
the necessary expenses. In addition there should be ample space for 
plenty of staircases, passage-ways, crushrooms, cloakrooms, offices, 
bill-rooms ; in fact room for all the proper and decent, not to say 
commodious, working of a large establishment employing a vast 
number of hands. Those who are not familiar with theatres would 
be astonished to know the number of persons employed in a large 
theatre. For instance, in the management of the old Lyceum Theatre 
Henry Irving employed as many as six hundred persons of one kind 
or another ; the number seldom if ever ran below four hundred and fifty. 
Again, on the stage side there is to be considered not only the stage— 
which for such a theatre, where frequent changes of bill would be 
expected, should be of very considerable size—but room to store away 
and take out with facility much scenery, properties and wardrobes. 
Much space would also be needed for dressing-rooms, green-rooms, and 
sanitary appliances for many people of either sex. Also a good many 
workshops, for such matters as demand instant attention. All these 
requirements mean great space, and in London space in a prominent 
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centre—and especially large space—means great money. For instance, 
when the Strand widening began and the southern side of the thorough- 
fare was thrown back, where the entrances to the Savoy and Cecil 
hotels now are, the ground behind the houses at the eastern end was 
sold at what the appraisers called ‘ eight shillings a foot.’ This, at 
thirty years’ purchase, which was the arrangement announced, worked 
out at 12]. per foot. It may convey some idea of the value of land 
when I say that the freehold of the old Lyceum—no ‘hinterland’ 
remember, but a space surrounded on three sides by thoroughfares— 
would have worked out to a capital value of some 250,000/. or 300,000/. 
The area of the old Lyceum, though covering a good space, would not 
be nearly large enough for the erection of a proper ‘ National’ Theatre. 

The building, too, of such a theatre would be a costly affair, for 
such, as representing a phase of the ambition of a great and wealthy 
nation, should be worthy of it. The mere size and stability of structure 
necessary to achieve safety and comfort would alone be costly ; the 
architecture and handsome material of construction might represent 
any sum within the bounds of reason. In any case, it would not be 
possible to acquire such a space and to erect an adequate theatre on 
it for a less sum than half a million of British money. 

Then as to the working. There is no comparison at all between 
the expenses of a big and a small theatre. Such is not a mere matter 
of multiplication. Size is in itself a matter of cost and brings with it 
a host of collateral expenses. As a National Theatre should be of 
standard excellence, the expenses would necessarily be greater than are 
required for one conducted by private enterprise and with naturally 
limited means. It may afford, however, some basis for estimating 
expense if I give some approximate details of expense of working the 
old Lyceum by Henry Irving. And here let me say that I confine 
what I say to the working of the old Lyceum ; I have no knowledge 
whatever of the new—except that, standing on the same space, it holds 
in its auditorium twice as many people as could find place in the old. 
In Irving’s time the old Lyceum held some two thousand people, 
all told ; I am advised that it now holds with convenience some four 
thousand—perhaps an eighth more than Drury Lane. Let me also 
say that in such figures as I give I trust to my notebooks and such 
memoranda as from time to time I made, with the expressed consent 
of Sir Henry Irving, for future use. At his death I handed over, of 
course, all the books and property of all kinds to his executors. 

I take a period of twenty years from the summer of 1878 to the 
summer of 1898, a time of great prosperity—such a time as may not 
be counted upon in the permanent management of a theatre. Then, 
if ever, was the time when an enthusiastic and bold-hearted player 
could in his own person do what in other nations is done for the 
theatre by the State or the Municipality. For twenty years Henry 
Irving conducted his theatre so well and to such splendid purpose that 
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throughout the world it was held as the exemplar of what might be 
done in dramatic art, and it—and he—were held in international 
honour. During those twenty years he played in London in all six 
hundred and twenty weeks, divided into some twenty seasons varying 
in length from thirteen to forty-seven weeks. In this time, or rather for 
this time, he spent in expenses of his theatre nearly a million of money 
—or, to be more exact, over 965,000/. sterling. Expenses of the stage 
alone (counting in thousands of pounds only) totalled as follows : 
£ 

Salaries.) 6.5 66: Mids nolo wir ei gne Oise) > ery B0,000 

Supers . . ‘ ‘ 16,000 

Stage staff and expenses (expenses of manufacture not 

included) * os ss; f. « 
Lighting (gas, electric, and limelight) ee Tye | ay 32,000 
Orchestra . ‘ 47,000 


The cost of producing plays (without including plays 
bought or produced, but not included in the period) 153,000 


The expenses of what is called the ‘Front of the House’ were as 


follows : 
£ 


General staff of the theatre (not wollen the sian é 30,000 
Expenses of wre pmsl he ee ws hae 56,000 
Sundries. a i ee iE Se gg 12,000 


Then there were incidental expenses difficult to place in any 
departmental category : 
£ 


| i a a: aoe oP a, 2a 3,000 

Insurance . , 7,000 

Expenditure on the asleep of the itidatre lind its 
belongings . . . . 9 RI 59 48,000 


Other working expenses included 


£ 
Printing > nae pe se. ee 13,000 
Newspaper advertising POS ee PORT iy 57,000 
Daneebting 627. oe) DION eed OR edi oy 15,000 


In addition to the above and many other expenses were the purchase 
of plays, and authors’ fees amounting to some 13,000. for the period. 

In considering the above figures as some sort of standard of expenses 
of a great theatre, it must be borne in mind that the heaviest items of 
the lot—those of salaries and expenses of production—are, from the 
fact that the theatre was a private one, in reality much lower than they 
should be for matters of comparison. With regard to salaries, Henry 
Irving is only put down at a nominal salary—nominal to an actor of 
his ‘ drawing’ power. It is a practical custom in England for an actor 
who is also a manager to put himself in the salary list at only a ‘ living 
wage’ and not at his earning power. Irving thus put himself at 701. 
per week; so that out of the 280,000. above given only 43,000/. in 
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twenty years is charged for his services. Actors of his calibre (when 
there are any) get quite 100/. for each performance, so that, had that 
computation been entered on the books of the theatre, another 320,000/. 
at least should have been added to the 280,000/., making by this item 
alone in all 600,0007. So also in the case of the ‘twin star,’ Miss 
Ellen Terry. Her engagement was made in such a way that for 
London her salary was only about one-third of what she got in the 
provinces, and less than a fourth of what she got in America. If 
her salary were to be put down at its value—comparative to her earn- 
ings when paid as salary in later years—the total would become over 
750,0007. In such case the weekly salary list for London computed 
from the figures given above, instead of being 450/., as I calculated, 
would be over 1200]. per week. And the weekly expense account 
would spring from 1400/. (without counting rent, rates and taxes, and 
authors’ fees) to over 21001. 

I in no way take Irving’s figures as final for a National Theatre ; 
but only as showing what was actually paid by a capable <nd earnest 
man doing his best for the art he loved and for the good of the drama 
and the theatre in their highest aspects, and without any statistical aim. 

But even suppose that the services of actors adequate to the class 
of performance could be obtained in the general working for the sums 
set down for the working of the old Lyceum, the cost of working the 
National Theatre for a year of fitty weeks (leaving two weeks for 
cleaning, redecorating, &c., on the average) would run to a sum of 
at least 75,000]. per annum. Take the average receipts for each week 
‘by and large’ at 1000/.—which would be quite as great as could be 
expected in a theatre working all the year round—there would be an 
annual deficit of at least 25,000/., which would have to be met in some 
way. Capitalise this annual sum at the rate of Consols—2$ per cent. 
—and a primary endowment of 1,000,000/. sterling would be required. 

At the present rate of Consols—87? per cent., say 88 per cent. to 
leave a margin—the initial cost, 500,000/., and the fund for upkeep, 
1,000,000/., would require an issue of 2} per cent. Consols of some 
1,700,000. sterling. Such would be the price which would have to 
be paid for the furnishing and upkeep—reckoned at the lowest 
figures—of a National Theatre. With this knowledge before them, 
statesmen could reckon whether that which was to be purchased 
would be worth the price. For their proper understanding of the 
subject certain matters would have to be considered—matters not 
of figures, but of possibility of fulfilling the duty imposed by such 
an undertaking. The building of the theatre and its adequate 
equipment would be a comparatively easy task. To these would 
come expert artists, workmen, and men of business, just as they 
do in the case of a private concern. But the making of laws and 
regulations for the government of the public institution, as the 
theatre would necessarily become after its launching, whether it were 
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founded by the State, the city, a philanthropic syndicate, or a muni- 
ficent individual, and the selection of the personnel of the governing 
body would be a seriously difficult matter. In the bye-laws careful 
provision would have to be made against misuse of power, nepotism, 
peculation, favouritism in all forms, and the thousand-and-one mani- 
festations of personal dislikings and jealousies which are apt to hamper 
the steps of pure justice in artistic life. By the nature of the under- 
taking anyone appointed to the governing body would have to be 
appointed for life, or with an age limit and a pension—all of course 
subject to good conduct. It is of the essence of the desirability of any 
form of public service that it is continuous service, not subject to 
chance or merely commercial change. If there were not such advan- 
tage, no man whose services would be of any worth would forgo the 
possibilities of private enterprise and merge his personal ambitions 
in work of public import. In this matter public service must be 
regarded as a sort of insurance—the hedging against chance—a 
sheltering one’s individual risks behind the laws of average. It is for 
this reason that adequate service can usually be had for public work 
under the standard wage of its class. 

In the figures which I have given no provision is made for pensions. 
I do not feel bound to state any, as I am not formulating any scheme 
for founding a National Theatre, but only suggesting certain matters 
which would have to be considered in case the advisability of such an 
institution should be favourably considered by the powers that be. 
In Austria, where certain theatres are under public management, 
their actors belong to the Civil Service, and are under and amenable 
to the rules governing such. And, should our own State take up the 
matter of a National Theatre, there would be much clamour for a 
similar system. . 

Out of this rises another question, which would be sure to come to 
the fore: Would the great body of actors, theatre managers, and 
theatre-workers, outside the tally of those employed in the National 
Theatre, gain any material advantage? It is hard to imagine how they 
would. That private enterprises would suffer from the opposition 
of an endowed or subsidised theatre, not answerable to ordinary com- 
mercial conditions, would be apparent ; and where an ordinary theatre 
suffers in pocket the suffering necessarily runs right down the line. 
But wherein could be an advantage? At present there are in this 
country many thousands of actors of one kind or another. There are, 
according to the Hra Almanack, throughout the country more than 
six hundred licensed theatres, each of which employs a considerable 
number of players and workers of various kinds. This number does 
not include music halls, of which there are a vast number, and most of 
which employ a certain number of players who oscillate between the 
playhouse and the music hall as the pinch of poverty compels or the 
desire of wealth urges. The question of stage operatives will not be 
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considered here ; they have their own guilds and trade unions ; we are 
only concerned, for the present at all events, with the players. Accept- 
ing, then, the British players as but ten thousand, only a very small 
percentage of any class of them could be provided for in a National 
Theatre. In this, however large it might be, there would only be 
possibilities for a hundred at most (‘ supers’ are not considered in any 
way as ‘actors’ in stage-land). It would doubtless be good in the 
long run for the few who were chosen ; but the many left, numbering 
ninety-nine per cent. of the entire body, would have to bear amongst 
them an evil far exceeding the others’ good. 

There would, doubtless, be also contingent evils: the manifest 
advantages to mediocre players to be settled for life by an engagement 
in the National Theatre would beget intriguing of the fiercest kind. 
A player looking for such an engagement would naturally try to rally 
to his service all the forces which he could influence; so that the 
official or body with whom finally the selection rested would have an 
uneasy time in the storm-centre of such opposing forces. 

Again, the personnel of the officials would be a difficult matter were 
such an institution to be founded; and it would not be long before 
charges of favouritism or self-interest began to fly wide. Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes would be an important apophthegm in the case 
of officials entrusted with such varied and irresponsible patronage. 
Indeed, the directorate would be difficult of choice. A director or 
chairman of directors for such a purpose should have a lot of almost 
opposing qualifications. He should have large stage knowledge and 
experience ; he should know what is called ‘ the world’; he should 
have natural and cultivated taste ; and, supremest quality of all, he 
should have an open mind—with the least possible share of prejudice 
himself, and be proof against the prejudices of others. He should 
not be too young, since such is to be without experience, nor too old 
to be unreceptive of new ideas. He should be transparently as well as 
actually just ; and yet should be stalwart in standing by his considered 
and matured opinions. In fact, he should be a paragon. The most 
natural selection would be a theatre manager who would be willing 
to glide his own ambitions into the channels of his new undertaking. 
But such an one would in no case be fairly youag—young enough to 
have left the needed stock of energy for theatre direction ; or else he 
would be one who, having failed in his own ambition, was seehing 
calmer waters for his declining years. Ambition dies hard; in the 
full swing of its realisation no man is willing to forgo his quest. 
There is also another objection to a former manager : such men have 
always—rightly or wrongly—fixed ideas of policy, and they have many 
friends and protégés, to many of whom they must be under some sort of 
obligation, even if the same be only for good wishes and unquestioning 
belief. Such obligations are many-winged and many-footed, and are 
apt to fly or crawl into the scales of justice. : 
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This difficulty, however, need not be here considered. There are 
plenty of good men—good and suitable in every way, and no one who 
has any experience of life doubts that when the Hour strikes the Man 
will appear. The three points to consider are: (1) Could the thing 
be done at all? (2) Would the cost be prohibitive ? (3) Would it be 
advisable: (a) in the interests of art; (b) good for the world of the 
theatre ; (c) profitable directly or indirectly to the great public? The 
second of these we may almost dismiss. This is a rich country, and 
whatever work makes, in the estimation of Parliament, for good can 
have sufficient money provided for its doing. The first may be 
answered in the affirmative, if qualified by acceptance of the third ; 
anything within reason can be done if the consensus of opinion is in 
its favour. It is in the third point that difficulty lies. ‘ Your If 
is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in J/,’ says Touchstone. 

If a National Theatre would be advisable in the interests of art, 
good for the world of the theatre, and profitable to the great public, 
then we may regard it as a work to be some day undertaken by the 
State. 

This, always remembering, of course, that it be deemed worth 
the cost. But there must be no mistake about the cost. It does 
not do to calculate by subsidy fixed per annum or varying as required. 
It must be theoretically capitalised before we can consider the 
matter fairly. This capital amount would be at least a sum of 
1,500,000/. sterling—1,700,000/. of money at its present value. 
More might be required later in case receipts did not come up to the 
estimated amount, whatever that might be. For it must not be 
forgotten that if such a theatre were to justify its name as ‘ National,’ 
it should be kept open as far as possible all the year round. Thus 
only the dwellers in other cities of the nation might visit it during their 
occasional staying in the capital. 

Bram STOKER. 





LORD CROMER AND ORIENTALS 


Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, affords fascinating reading 
to all who are interested in Anglo-Oriental government, whether 
in Egypt or in India. His Lordship’s remarks show a profound 
knowledge of Eastern habits of thought. Lord Cromer has been able 
to go deep into the Oriental mind, on different lines from those 
taken by Sir Alfred Lyall, whose Asiatic Studies have long been 
regarded as a very high authority on the subject. Though it is 
not impossible to detect, I venture to say with all respect, an 
occasional flaw in the arguments used in dissecting the Oriental 
mind, the two volumes ought to be carefully studied by every Anglo- 
Indian administrator. There is a very great deal of practical common 
sense in these pages, of ‘supreme sanity,’ such as is not always in 
evidence in the British-Indian administration. Lord Cromer’s 
remarks on Anglo-Egyptian difficulties apply with redoubled force 
to Anglo-Indian administrative problems. 

Nevertheless [writes Lord Cromer], the difficulty of ‘arriving at a true idea of 
the under-currents of native opinion is probably less considerable in Egypt 
than in India. Notably, the absence of the caste system, and the fact that the 
social and religious fabric of Islamism is more readily comprehensible to the 
European mind than the comparatively subtle and mystical bases of Hinduism, 
diminish the gulf which in India separates the European from the native, &c. 


The reticence of Orientals, as Lord Cromer points out, when 
speaking to anyone in authority adds to the difficulties of Anglo- 
Indian administrators. 

From a careful study of Modern Egypt it-is easy to arrive at 
the conclusion that Lord Cromer, though a keen politician, is by 
no means a political partisan. As a practical statesman he is not 
carried away by what his Lordship calls ‘the catchwords which 
sometimes attach themselves to what, from a party point of view, is 
called a Liberal policy in England.’ The regenerator of Egypt does 
not, for instance, believe in the most hackneyed catch-phrase of 
the Liberal party—‘ the freedom of the Press.’ His Lordship gives 
instances of the abuse of the freedom of the Press in Egypt, and 
shows how in the East freedom of the Press checks freedom of speech. 
This may appear paradoxical, but nevertheless is true. It is perhaps 
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more true in India than in Egypt. In India it is a common occur- 
rence for a half-educated native editor to publish utter, unmitigated 
nonsense through the medium of a fifth-rate weekly print, with the 
object of overwhelming the thoughtful leaders of the millions. The 
result is that the British administrators only hear the views of 
the professional agitator, and are unable to gain the insight into the 
under-currents of native thought which they ought to acquire for 
the proper understanding of Anglo-Indian problems. Lord Cromer 
has no hesitation in saying that a large number of the members of 
the Legislative Council in Egypt ‘would welcome the enactment 
of a rigorous Press law as a measure calculated to free them from the 
moral shackles which now hamper their liberty of speech and action.’ 
It is with a similar laudable object in view that some of the Native 
Princes of India appealed to the Government of India against the 
so-called freedom of the Press in the various cantonments and 
British jurisdictions in Native States. They made out such a strong 
case against the licence of the Press that in 1891 they practically 
forced the Government of India to issue a circular in the Foreign 
Department altogether stopping the printing of newspapers in British 
jurisdiction within all Native States. The putishment of the editor— 
European or native—for violating this circular is instant deporta- 
tion. The native Durbars now enjoy a freedom of speech and action 
which is the envy of the native high official in British India. There 
are newspapers in Native States, no doubt, but they do not enjoy 
the licence allowed to the Press in British India. The licence of 
the Vernacular Press in British India appears to the native mind 
as not only a comedy but a screaming farce. Every shrewd Anglo- 
Indian administrator knows that, at every turn of the political 
wheel in India, actual facts clash with sacred Liberal theories. 
Racial and religious antipathies clash with a so-called freedom of 
the Press and land the Anglo-Indian administrator on the horns, not 
of a dilemma, but of a ‘ trilemma ’"—the resultant of the irrecon- 
cilable Hindu, Mahomedan, and Christian forces brought to a climax. 
The Moslem is the antithesis of the Hindu, and both are more or less 
incomprehensible to the average Anglo-Saxon mind. To make the 
situation more complicated, the home-staying Anglo-Saxon un- 
wittingly gives the other forces a sharp sword in the shape of a free 
Press, with which they mercilessly attack both their English pro- 
tectors and their native fellow-subjects. 

Throughout the pages of these two volumes can easily be dis- 
cerned the strong practical common-sense, and the scorn for theory, 
of the master mind behind them. The defect of the Radical mind 
is that, once having got hold of a principle which has proved sound 
in the West, it often rides it to death, regardless of the past history 
and the present circumstances of an Oriental country. The un- 
travelled Radical mind is soothed by plausible generalities, though 
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often fallacious. The Radical doctrinaires expect their agents in 
India to reconcile two irreconcilable policies—the licence of the 
Vernacular Press and the preservation of peace in that vast continent 
with a heterogeneous population representing one-fifth of the entire 
human race. The elementary difference between the ideas of the 


Occidental and Oriental masses is forgotten. While the Occidental 


ruler is supposed to govern according to the will of the people, the 
Oriental people are anxious to know, as a guide to their conduct, 
the will of the King, who to them represents Divinity on earth. It 
is not statesmanship to be blind to such obvious realities, simply 
to make everything harmonise with preconceived theories. Facts, 
however unpleasant, cannot in the long run be altogether ignored. 
Facts are bound to assert themselves, though catch-phrases may 
for a time serve as a tinsel covering to hide glaring and dangerous 
fallacies. The justification of the application of Western methods 
to the Oriental mind generally fails unless it is in reference to some 
plain, tangible, material convenience like a railway, or a steamer 
service. A free Press appears to the Indian mind as Wagner’s 
music, which it has not been trained to appreciate. Even in Europe 
the Press is a curious mosaic which is not always a safe guide. Lord 
Cromer, with characteristic frankness, says ‘the praise or blame of 
the British Parliament and Press was a very faulty standard by 
which to judge the wisdom or unwisdom ’ of any measure. 

In the Anglo-Indian body-politic, as in Egypt, ‘the unseen is 
often more important than the seen.’ The Indian ‘ patriot’ indulges 
in inflated rubbish when he talks of free institutions suited to a 
caste-ridden country. It would be easier to make a pyramid stand 
on its apex than to make the proud Brahman treat the pariah as 
his equal because both are human beings. Free institutions pre- 
suppose the idea of equality, which does not exist in India. This is 
a fact which even those who sometimes emit flashes of true states- 
manship forget when they want to try all sorts of Western 
experiments on Eastern people. Radical doctrinaires should 
remember Lord Cromer’s most significant words: ‘Contact with 
Europe has led to the adoption of the forms and incorporation of 
much of the jargon of Western civilisation, but has been powerless 
to make the East imbibe its spirit.’ Unless and until the East imbibes 
the Western spirit, the free institutions of the West will continue to 
be among the undesirable Western experiments on Eastern people. 
It is not wisdom to plant an acorn on a soil where it can never grow 
into an oak. The soil should be prepared first for foreign plants. 
‘The masterpieces of the statesman’s art are for the most part not 
acts, but abstinence from action,’ says Sir John Seeley. ‘I had to 
check the reformer,’ emphasises Lord Cromer, ‘when he wished 
to push his reforms so far as to shake the whole political fabric,’ &c. 
It is the so-called reformer who is at the root of most of the Anglo- 
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Indian troubles of the present day. The Radical reformers lack 
the idea of true proportion. They find plausible reasons for arriving 
at conclusions which fit with their pet theories. Before introducing 
Western methods it is essential to ascertain facts, without which 
political sympathies and pet. theories are likely to lead to conclusions 
which are dangerously fallacious. A far-sighted statesman not 
only abstains from unnecessary ‘reforms,’ but acts as a check, as 
Lord Cromer did, on the activities of missionaries and other busy- 
bodies. ‘Any danger from religious fanaticism may be mitigated,’ 
observes Lord Cromer, ‘ and perhaps altogether averted, by imposing 
some reasonable and salutary checks on the freedom of action of 
missionary bodies.’ If the average Anglo-Indian administrator had 
shown as much prudence and moral courage in dealing with mis- 
sionaries in India, the gulf between the rulers and the ruled would 
not have been so wide as it unfortunately is to-day. 

Any attempt towards too rapid progress is very properly condemned 
by Lord Cromer. If the Oriental hates anything, he hates sudden 
change. No doubt he himself changes, but, unless the change proposed 
to him is so imperceptible that he does not feel it, he objects to it. 

The intellectual phase through which India is now passing [writes Lord 
Cromer] stands before the world as a warning that it is unwise, even if it be not 
dangerous, to create too wide.a gap between. the state of education of the higher 
and of the lower classes in an Oriental country governed under the inspiration 
of a Western democracy. High education cannot and ought not to be checked 
or discouraged. The policy advanced by Macaulay is sound. Moreover, it is 
the only policy worthy of a civilised nation. But if it is to be carried out with- 
out danger to the State, the ignorance of the masses should be tempered part 
passu with the intellectual advance of those who are destined to be their leaders, 
It is neither wise nor just that the people should be left intellectually defenceless 
in the presence of the hare-brained and empirical projects which the political 
charlatan, himself but half educated, will not fail to pour into their credulous 
ears. In this early part of the twentieth century there is no possible general 
remedy against the demagogue except that which consists in educating those 
who. are his natural prey to such an extent that they may, at all events, have 
some chance of discerning the imposture which but too often lurks beneath his 
perfervid eloquence and political quackery. 


The above ought to be the golden maxim which should guide 
the Anglo-Indian administrator. But unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India are often at the mercy of untravelled British Radical 
reformers who are unable to form a correct estimate of the main factors 
in an Oriental political situation. The task of the Government of India 
is twofold. They are in the capacity of teachers in respect to people 
above them as well as those below them. They have to explain to the 
Home Government—that is to a democratic Parliament—what India 
really-is ; they have to enunciate the first principles of Western govern- 
ment to Orientals to whom the very idea is foreign. The Radical 
reformer lays too much stress on the will of the people, which has yet 
to be brought into existence in India. To smash an old fabric— 
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political or social—which, however tottering, may yet last long enough 
for gradual reform, is hardly the act of true statesmanship. Experience 
teaches that sudden reforms in India are fraught with grave con- 
sequences to the reformer. With a view to introducing the idea of 
equality, the spirit of disobedience to social (caste) authority was 
raised by Anglo-Indian administrators only half a century ago. 


~What is the result? The sentiment of reverence for constituted 


authority—political or social—is disappearing, to the great danger 
of peace in India. The spirit of mutiny has now turned against the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy which raised it against the caste system 


of India. The high-caste Hindu is still master of the situation. All 


the prominent Congress leaders are high-caste Hindus. The English 
reformer shook the spirit of obedience in the native mind and had 
nothing ready to replace it. The result is violent anti-English feeling 
in India, for which impatient reformers have to thank themselves. If 
the Anglo-Indian administrators in their ‘ lonely friendliness of selfish 
power’ had foreseen what their ‘reforms’ meant to their successors 
half a century later, they would perhaps have acted differently. The 
Anglo-Saxon mind now ought to be able to understand that free 
institutions are not panaceas for all Oriental evils. The power of 
despotic caste and custom has to be reckoned with when pet Western 
theories are to be applicd. It is indeed an attempt to draw a heavy 
draft on the credulity of a born statesman like Lord Cromer to ask 
him to believe that Radical reforms mean good government in the 
East. Reform must be consistent with national traditions, or the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Development on national lines 
should be the guiding principle, not the wholesale introduction of 
exotic ideas. His Lordship has no hesitation in asserting that ‘ the 
atmosphere of party politics, whether in France or in England, is not 
congenial to the formation of an impartial judgment.’ As Lord 
Cromer points out, ‘ half the evils of the world come from inaccuracy.’ 
It is the inaccurate appreciation in England of the effects of the licence 
of the Vernacular Press in India that is responsible for the present 
unrest in India. The Anglo-Saxon ear, after centuries of freedom, is 
not inclined to hear anything that has not got a ring of complete 
freedom about it. It is difficult to place plain Oriental facts before the 
British public in a form to which they are accustomed. It is jarring 
to the Anglo-Saxon ear to hear that there is no immediate room in 
the East for their most cherished institutions. Anglo-Saxon im- 
patience prevents them from carefully preparing the soil. The result 
is that Oriental weeds of thousands of years in the form of custom 
choke the growth and kill the exotic plants of free institutions. 

‘Order and good government’ first, ‘liberty would follow after- 


_ wards,’ is Lord Cromer’s enunciation of sound political doctrine. 


A paper reform and a practical reform are two different things. In 
the East, as Lord Dufferin wrote, ‘a mild ruler is more likely to 
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provoke contempt and insubordination than to inspire gratitude.’ 
The truth of this remark is apparent to the most casual observer in 
India. The Indian peasant has more regard for the strong Rajah than 
for the British Government, because he ‘ instinctively craves for the 
strong hand of a master.’ It is a curious sight to see on the Congress 
platform the Brahman politician, though himself the living embodi- 
ment of despotic power in its most extreme form, demanding ultra- 
constitutional free institutions. Under the commanding influence of 
the subtle Brahman, the free institutions of the great Buddha 
foundered in India. Unless a reform is bound to succeed, it is worse 
than useless to introduce it, for when it fails the professional agitator 
points it out as a convincing proof of the perfidy of Albion. He 
takes good care that no one should say that a clash of conflicting 
interests was the cause of the failure. Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts who 
‘dream of a Hindu Utopia help in creating a popular sentiment against 
the English. As Lord Salisbury observed, ‘it is easier to combat 
with the rinderpest or the cholera than with a popular sentiment,’ 
The Government of India do not think it their business to guide 
native opinion. The result is that the professional agitator is master 
of the situation. His political opinion is often connected with some 
personal grievance or motive. 

Lord Cromer’s remark on the educated Egyptian applies with 
- equal force to the educated Indian. The anglicised Indian, with very 
rare exceptions, is only a good imitator. He adopts ‘the letter, 
the catchwords and jargon,’ but not the spirit of the Western systems. 
The Indian, like the Egyptian, has little power of initiation. In 
short, the average anglicised Indian is a bad copy of the original. 
He is generally more tainted by European vices than influenced by 
European virtues. In the East, as Lord Cromer very frankly admits, 
‘the material benefits derived from Europeanisation are unquestion- 
ably great, but as regards the ultimate effect on public and private 
morality the future is altogether uncertain. European civilisation 
destroys one religion without substituting another in its place.’ The 
Europeanised Indian, like the Europeanised Egyptian, is an agnostic, 
and his intellectual ballast is as light as that depicted by Lord Cromer 
of the Europeanised Egyptian. European civilisation has so far 
failed both in training the mind and in forming the character of the 
Indians. A Europeanised Indian first picks up the European vices, 
such as drinking and gambling. Afterwards he argues with himsglf 
whether it would pay him to imitate European ideas of equality, &c. 
In nine cases out of ten he continues to be Oriental in other respects. 
It is no wonder that European civilisation stinks in the nostrils of 
orthodox Indians. Such being the case it is very necessary that 
proselytising associations should carefully ponder over the actual results 
of Europeanisation in the East. His Lordship’s remark should not only ; 
be used for home consumption, but should be exported to Anglo-India. 
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The unpopularity of the British race in the East is due to 
the arrogance of some Englishmen. They ‘sometimes make the 
British race unpopular by their bad manners and self-assertion,’ 
writes Lord Cromer. ‘It is a mistake to employ second or third 
rate Europeans,’ observes Lord Cromer, for ‘they do more harm 
_ than good.’ But the open door of competitive examinations is 

broad enough for the low European to enter. As long as India 
was governed by sons of English gentlemen there was no general 
unrest. But nowadays every Englishman in India is not a 
gentleman by birth or behaviour, and the political result we all 
know. ‘Though the Indian has respect for a strong master, he 
prefers one who can assert his authority without bluster, and who 
can be firm without being unconciliatory. The more he is careful 
to avoid wounding Oriental susceptibilities, the more is he likely to 
prove a successful Oriental administrator. The Oriental is a master 
in the art of passive obstruction, and woe to the English administrator 
who, through want of tact, makes the Oriental use his best weapon. 
In Modern Egypt, the Anglo-Indian administrator will find pertinent 
remarks which equally apply to India. Writing about the Egyptian 
native army, Lord Cromer says ‘it should never be forgotten that 
an army composed of Moslems and officered to a considerable extent 
by Christians is a singularly delicate machine, which requires most care- 
ful handling.’ This remark applies equally to the Indian native army. 
In India the combination of the Judicial and the Executive func- 
tions in the district officer seems anomalous to theorists. In Egypt 
the combination of the Legislative and the Judicial duties satisfies 
the present requirements of that country. ‘ Fiscal relief had a prior 
claim to administrative reform,’ observes Lord Cromer. ‘ It was essen- 
tial to alleviate the burthens which weighed on the masses of the popu- 
lation ’ before spending the poor taxpayers’ money in Radical reform. 

The Occidental, however discerning, is seldom infallible in matters 
Oriental. How can he be? The Oriental is liable to err in dealing 
with Western questions. Somehow the Occidental manages to obtain 
only a partial view of the mechanism of the Oriental mind. The 
explanation is simple. No Western man, however experienced in 
Oriental matters, knows all the circumstances which regulate the 
action of the Oriental mind. The result therefore is a rather in- 
accurate generalisation and unsatisfactory inference. No impartial 
Oriental can go through the pages of Modern Egypt without being struck 
with Lord Cromer’s wonderful insight into Oriental characteristics. 
But it cannot altogether be denied that even so shrewd an observer, 
after thirty-five years’ (1872-1907) Eastern experience, has not always 
an exhaustive explanation to offer in matters which puzzle an ordinary 
Englishman. Lord Cromer gives an instance of an Englishman asking 
an Egyptian to,point to his left ear. The Egyptian touched his 
left ear with his right hand. The Englishman, the informant of Lord 
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Cromer, used that fact as afi atgument against the intelligence of the 
Egyptian. Apparently it did not strike the Englishman that there could 
be another and more reasonable explanation for touching the left ear 
with the right Hand in preference to the left hand, which was neater. 
Is it not true that both the Mahomedan and the Hindu associate the 
right hand with everythitiy honourable and dignified ? Neither the 
followers of the Prophet nor those of Brahma may eat with the left 
hand. No Hindu or Mahomedan may offer @ book or a pencil to his 
superior in position or senior ii age with his left hatid. Such being 
his custom, it is only natural that the Oriental should use, in preference, 
his right hand when doing ahything for the white man to whom he, 
fot the time being, wants to show his regatd. I am mote iticlined to 
think that it was the sentiment of respect and hot want of intelligence 
that prompted the Egyptian’s distant right hand to move towards the 
left ear. To bring the genéralisation within the domain of mathe- 
matical accuracy, the Englishman should have asked the Egyptian to 
touch his right ear. If he had touched it with the left hand, then 
certainly it was a question of watit of intelligence, but if he touched 
the right ear also with the right hand, then it was perhaps conclusive 
proof that the Egyptian used his right hand to touch his left ear 
simiply to show his respect for the Englishman. It is no doubt vety 
difficult for an Englishman to understand the regard which both the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan associate with the right hand. It is a 
convention sanctioned by their respective religions. After centuri¢s 
of practice it has grown into a habit which is unconsciously followed. 
The right hand is held in some esteem by Englishmen also, for, when 
an Englishman wants to pay @ compliment to his colleague or clerk, 
he calls him his ‘ right-hand man.’ 

Modern Egypt teems with illustrations of the distance and division 
between Oriental facts and Western ideas. Of all external factors 
the East is admittedly the greatest in British politics and commerce. 
These two volumes are therefore most valuable to every educated 
man who values the entenie cordiale between the East and the West, 
on which the peace of the éntire human race depends. Lord Cromer 
has performed a service of the highest importance to the British 
' Govetnment and to the Government of India, not only in stating the 
truth as to the Egyptian history of nearly thirty years, but also in 
placing on record the results of his experience of Orientals and quasi- 
Orientals, an experience which few Englishmen of the present genéra- 
tion have had the opportunity of acquiring, and if his book leads 
responsible British politicians to be more careful in advocating and 
adopting Radical reforms, and all persons connected with the East, 
whether in the administration or in trade, to be more thorough in 
mastering the facts with which they have to deal, it will take rank 


as one of the most widely beneficial works of the age. 
S. M. Mirra. 





A MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN SECT IN CYPRUS 


In one of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s most interesting letters, 
addressed from Adrianople, to the Abbot —— on the Ist of April 
1717 (0.8.), she speaks of a discussion she had held with one Achmet 
Bey, in whose house at Belgrade she had resided for three weeks. 
After reference to the numerous sects into which Islam, like 
Christendom, is divided, she says : 


_ But of all religions I have seen, that of the Arnaouts seems to me the most 
particular, . . . These people, living between Christians and Mahometans, and 
not being skilled in controversy, declare that they are utterly unable to judge 
which religion is the best ; but, to be certain of not entirely rejecting the truth, 
they very prudently follow both. They go to mosque on Friday, and to the 
church on Sunday, saying for their excuse that at the Day of Judgment they are 
sure of protection from the true Prophet, but which that is they are not able to 
determine in this world. I believe there is no other race of mankind who have 
so modest an opinion of their own capacity. 


Those who have travelled in Cyprus, or perused books regarding 
the island, will have learned that there, too, a sect of this character 
exists—a scattered community of persons who, while outwardly 
professing Islam, belong in secret to the Orthodox Greek Church, 
while they follow the observances of both. 

These people are called in Cyprus ‘ Lino-bambaki’ (AwoB8dpuBaxot), 
i.e. linen-cotton. Although most writers on Cyprus rtefer briefly to 
them, details respecting them are very scanty. In the Census returns 
they figure as Mohammedans. They were therefore liable to military 
service under Ottoman rule. Both men and women dress in Muslim 
style, and bear Muslim (secretly also Christian) names. 

The alleged prediction of the Prophet regarding the develop- 
ment of numerous sects within the pale of Islam itself has been more 
than realised. And it is not surprising that in the Ottoman Empire, 
with its wide diversities of race and language, the waves of conquest 
and occupation should have given birth to various strange phenomena 
in the realms of religion. 

In the matter of language we find provinces where many Muslims 
can speak only that of their Christian compatriots, and vice versa. 
In Crete, ¢.g., there are many of the faithful who can speak Greek 
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only, and to whom the preacher in the mosque addresses himself 
in that language. In Asia Minor, and elsewhere, there are regions 
where Turkish only i is spoken, and the services of the Orthodox Greek 
Church are read in that tongue, the Gospels being translated into 
Turkish characters. bee | 

On the borderlands of religions there have been diverse com- 
promises and make-shifts. This has been the case at various times 
and points of contact between the Crescent and the Cross. Thus in 
the early days of Mohammedanism there were Judaeo-Christians in 
Arabia, on the fringe of nascent Islam, who were hardly distinguished 
from it. Sometimes Muslim detestation of idolatry, or any tendency 
towards it, has inspired toleration on the part of Turks towards 
Protestants, as opposed to Catholics ; as when (to take an oft-quoted 
instance from the days of our Queen Elizabeth) Sinan Pasha stated 
-that all that was required of Englishmen to be good Muslims was 
that they should pronounce the eshed, or brief profession of faith. 
Or as when Ahmet Resmi Effendi, Ambassador of the Porte, informed 
Frederick the Great that the Turks considered Protestants as 
Mohammedans in disguise. More recently Catholics have been some- 
times expelled bag and baggage from the Ottoman Empire, while favour 
has been accorded to Protestant missions. There have been quaint 
adoptions of superstition, sometimes due to mixed marriages of 
Muslims with Christian wives: such as the practice in Asia Minor of 
Muslim Emirs, or princes, being baptised according to Greek ritual, 
by immersion, in order to wash off the evil odour which was believed 
to be characteristic of those outside the Christian fold. 

And then, in the clash of creeds, questions have often arisen 
whether, and how far, faith may be concealed or even simulation 
practised ; whether, to avoid persecution, denial with the lips may be 
pardonable, provided that the heart in secret preserve the true faith. 
These questions have been answered in various ways in times of 
difficulty, and the Lino-bambaki of Cyprus are the living representa- 
tives of one of the attempted solutions. 

To the modesty of the Arnaout sect, which could not undertake 
to decide on the merits of two conflicting creeds, an antithesis may 
perhaps be found in the Hanjis, or boatmen of Cashmere (described 
by Mr. E. F. Knight),' who, experiencing the same difficulty, found it 
convenient to adopt neither. 

There can be little doubt that the origin of this peculiar sect is 
to be traced to the days that followed the Turkish conquest of Cyprus — 
in 1570. No doubt a deadly terror must have been inspired in the 
minds of many Cypriots by the terrible fate that befell some of their 
compatriots. M. de Cesnola says that many of the Lino-bambaki 
had been ‘ adherents of the Latin Church, though it is still a matter 
of dispute between the Greek bishops and the Latin priests as to 
5 i ' Where Three Empires Meet. 
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which Church they rightly belong to, each community being desirous. 
of claiming them as adherents.’ 

It is probable that this was so. At the time of the Ottoman 
invasion, hatred of Venetian rule led many of the Cypriots to sym- 
pathise with, and even perhaps aid, the invaders as deliverers, 
the prospect of Turkish rule appearing preferable to that of the rival 
Christian power. The Venetians had rendered themselves more 
hateful than their predecessors the Lusignans. Both had sought to 
enforce religious, as well as temporal, supremacy, to bring the 
* schismatics ’ into submission to the Roman Church. The Venetians 
closed all Greek schools. The treatment of the ‘ Orthodox’ by the 
Latin clergy was more harsh than that of ‘infidels’ by Muslims: 
so much so, that numbers of Cypriots emigrated to Asia Minor, ‘ pre- 
ferring,’ as Mr. Duckworth says, ‘ the whips of the Moslem Turk to the 
scorpions of the Christians.’? The Ottoman conqueror came prepared 
to regard with comparative favour the Orthodox Greek Cypriots. 
Their Church alone was recognised. The Latins were indeed for the 
most part wiped out. The small remnants had the alternative of 
Islam, death, or slavery. They would therefore in relatively larger 
numbers have evaded persecution by the adoption of Islam. 

On the other hand there had been indiscriminate slaughter of 
Greeks and Latins by the invaders after the sieges of Nikosia and 
Famagusta, and the sect of the Lino-bambaki grew and was reinforced 
out of both elements, fear being the most cogent motive. Such dis- 
pute as M. de Cesnola refers to would no doubt arise occasionally. 
Even since the British occupation cases have occurred in which 
both Churches have contested disposal of a corpse for burial. The 
Latin. Church has occasionally exerted itself in trying to reclaim 
members of the sect by the establishment of schools, and other 
means ; but these have always been defeated by the counteraction of 
the Greek Church. 

The early acts of oppression and spoliation were no doubt followed, 
from time to time, by outbreaks of fanaticism on the part of the 
occupants. In more recent times (except that connected with the 
Greek rebellion of 1821) this was probably rare. But even within 
the memory of some now living, attempts to exercise pressure in 
resisting secessions have been made, though suppressed by order of 
the Turkish Government. 

In the ordinary course of things Turkish settlers came to occupy 
the more favoured and irrigated lands. The influence of these 
persons would exercise itself in various ways. Not a few natives 
would deem it prudent to declare for Islam, to secure life and property, 
or to obtain material advantages. It is also more than probable 
that not unfrequently Turks possessed themselves of native Christian 
women. These would as a rule become Muslims ; but in many cases 

2 The Church of Cyprus, p. 33. 
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they would do all that might lie in their power to maintain, .in secret, 
the faith they had unwillingly renounced : to undermine that of their 
consorts ; or to bring up their children in the ways of their own people. 

The sect is found in all parts of the island. At the time of the 
British occupation (1878) it is said that the Lino-bambaki did not 
number more than 1200 persons: perhaps an underestimation, 
Since that date the sect has diminished more rapidly than before. 
Previously there had been a gradual and fitful decrease from year 
to year, due to various causes, especially the increasing preponder- 
ance in numbers and prosperity of the Greek element. The establish. 
‘ment of our rule naturally tended to encourage waverers to declare 
more boldly for the Church. 

At present there is no village where the people are all Lino- 
bambaki ; and there are places where, in @ population which was in 
the last generation entirely of that persuasion, not a single Linen- 
cotton can now be found. There are villages where it is only from 
the decaying Muslim graveyards that the former extent, or existence, 
of the sect can be inferred. There are again mixed villages in which 
the Turks (including Lino-bambaki) and Christians are somewhat 
evenly divided. It is in these that the typical Lino-bambakos may 
be best studied. There is a mosque, with a hodja and all that is 
necessary for maintaining the spirit of el-Islam; and there is a 
church. There are schools of both denominations. In a village of 
this kind the vitality of the sect is sometimes partly due to feelings 
engendered by the anomaly of British tenure in the island. There 
is a lingering idea that Cyprus may, after all, be handed back one of 
these days to the Porte; and possibly this feeling coincides in some 
instances with a presentiment that there may be saving virtues in both 
creeds. 

Formerly considerable attention was given by the Turks to the 
maintenance of a spirit of orthodoxy in Lino-bambaki villages, espe- 
cially where it seemed that the backbone required stiffening. This 
was effected from the headquarters of the district, or through the 
piety of individuals, At certain times, especially during Ramadan, 
it was usual to send a hodja to nearly all such villages. This kept 
up appearances, and discouraged backsliding. It also gave employ- 
ment to itinerating hodjas, who are found throughout neighbouring 
provinces, and some of whom visit Cyprus annually. They are glad to 
take up such duty, and at the end of their sojourn in any locality 
they collect fees from the community. The further we recede in 
imagination into the past, the more pronounced we must suppose was 
the outward profession of Mohammedanism. Of late the waning 
power of the Turk, as exhibited in Egypt, Crete, and elsewhere, could 
not fail to be discussed in Cypriot communities, and to strengthen 
leanings towards Christianity; while the influence and vigilance 
of foreign consuls were a more powerful check upon latent fana- 
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ticism in this small insular province than in some continental’ 
vilayets. 

Many amusing stories aré told regarding villages where the pro- 
fession of Islam was lukewarm and time-serving. They relate chiefly 
to the latter days of Ottoman rule in Cyprus. In such places should 
a genuine ‘Turk,’ especially a higher official of any department, 
including the police, appear, a bustle and parade were made forthwith 
in order to dispel any doubts as to Muslim orthodoxy. At a remote 
village it has happened that a Greek bishop arrived in the morning, 
and all the -flock attended to pay their respects. Towards evening 
a Turkish official happened to arrive, and the villagers hastened to 
entertain him hospitably, as faithful Mohammedans ! 

The ownership of pigs on such occasions gives rise to & variety 
of facetious anecdotes. The Cypriot, like the Irishman, dearly loves 
his pig, and no family that can afford it fails to keep at least one. 
If the unclean animal were seen in the house of a Lino-bambakos, 
it would of course belong to some Christian neighbour, from whose 
premises it had strayed. A friend of the writer once heard one Hassan 
(alias Nikolas) call over 4 wall to a friend and co-religionist on a 
Friday: ‘I am going to the mosque. Afe you coming?’ ‘Go 
to |!’ replied Nikolas; ‘I am cleaning my pig.’ The pig, by the 
Way, goes sometimes by the name of cvprrevOepds (fellow father-in-law), 
so that in the presence of Turks he can be conveniently mentioned, 
incognito, under this title. 

And now let us glance at the lives of ordinary members of the 
community. ; 

To all outward appearance, as already stated, the. Lino-bambaki 
ate Muslims, while in the family circle they address one another by 
Christian names. It is said that in some places preference is given 
to names common to the two religions: ¢y. Suleyman (Solomon), 
Yusuf (Joseph), &c. But this is certainly not the case asa rule. The 
Mohammedan name is given openly. Simultaneously comes the 
question of Christian baptism. This is performed secretly by a priest 
called in for the purpose: a godfather (vovos or dvadoyos) being 
appointed. Such is the atmosphere in which the infant is reared : to 
afiswer to two natnes ; to learn in due course that he belongs to two 
religions, and must of necessity practise dissimulation from his earliest 
years. Small blame, one might argue, if cause produce effect in the 
development of character in his future career. 

A few years pass, and the question of circumcision (sunnet— 
meptToun) presents itself. The rite is now practised, or evaded, not se 
much according to the ascendency or otherwise of Mohammedan 
influence in the village, as on account of other considerations which 
will be referred to later. In recent times probably not more than 
five or six pet cent. of the male Lino-bambaki have undergone the 
ceremony. 
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Next come questions of school and education. Before the British 
occupation village schools were few in number. Since that date they 
have largely increased in number and quality of teaching; and 
problems of education have presented fresh difficulty, and a motive in 
many cases for throwing off the mask. In mixed villages, where a 
Muslim school exists, many Lino-bambaki send their children to it, 
a stipulation being sometimes made with the hodja that religious 
subjects shall be entirely avoided. The hodja, in a case known to 
the writer, found his position no easy one. It was impossible to 
steer absolutely clear of all allusion to religious topics, and parents 
strongly resented his occasional hints that they should definitely 
adopt one creed or the other. On a certain occasion he took a pupil, 
who appeared to have manifest leanings towards Islam, to the 
mosque. The boy’s father happened to pass, look in, and perceive 
his son at prayers. He at once removed him from the school, and 
taking him home said, ‘I did not send you to school for this!’ Both 
this hodja and his predecessor found the place untenable, owing to 
the difficulties caused by the Lino-bambaki element. 

Until recently the question of military service had also to be 
faced. Liability began at the age of eighteen, and a certain number of 
Turks, including of course Linen-cottons, had to be drawn every year. 
Exemption was purchasable for 501. (Turkish), and opportunity was 
doubtless afforded for judicious bribery. There is no doubt, however, 
that the recruiting officer was instructed to adopt different and 
harsher measures with the people in villages where infidelity was 
suspected. If, e.g., the village was one that-should under ordinary 
circumstances furnish ten youths, double that number was called for, 
and the rule that an only son should be exempted was not observed. 
The Lino-bambakos recruit was drafted off for five years’ service to 
Rhodes, Asia Minor, or elsewhere. There he had to attend mosque 
on Fridays, perhaps for the first time in his life, and found himself 
at a loss over the prostrations, and obliged to watch the procedure 
of his neighbours, thus probably learning much more respecting 
his nominal creed than if he had remained at home. But the fact of 
his suspected orthodoxy followed him to the camp or barracks. A 
Cypriot, who had served his time at Rhodes, related that once, when 
charged with an offence, he had sworn by Allah and the Prophet; he 
was detained by his commanding officer, who informed him that he 
was acquainted with Cyprus. He then questioned him regarding his 
village and the patron saint of his village church, and directed him 
that he must also swear by St. George. 

Then follows the more romantic season of courtship and marriage. 
As a rule, the Lino-bambaki intermarry only amongst themselves, 
those of one village often seeking partners in another. The dual 
aspect of life is of course continued. Betrothal—a far more formal 
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affair in the East than in the West—is openly celebrated in Muslim - 
fashion, the proper licence being duly obtained from the religious 
authority. The Mohammedan marriage ceremonies follow in due 
course. The happy bridegroom selects his Saghdij (master of cere- 
monies) from the Lino-bambaki or Muslim community. On the 
other hand, in prospect of the secret Christian union, he secures a 
xoupBapos (best man) from amongst his comrades. Friends of both 
Turkish and Christian communities are invited to the Muslim wedding 
festivities, which take place on Thursday evening (i.e. Friday, a la 
Turque). The Christian marriage is secretly carried out, generally 
at night, and on a Sunday,-either immediately following, or preceding 
the Mohammedan ceremony. Relatives and intimate friends only are 
invited. 

The following incident took place at a wedding within the 
tion of villagers at M——. The marriage service was being performed 
by a priest, amidst festive surroundings ; and in view of the inevit- 
able Muslim ceremony, a hodja had been sent for from another village 
to arrange matters. All had gone well had not the worthy hodja 
arrived many hours before his time. A scene of confusion thereupon 
ensued. The door was hastily closed, and the hodja informed that the 
‘harem ’ was preparing the bride for the ceremony. In due course the 
fair ‘ Muslima ’ was led forth for all the honours of a Mohammedan 
wedding. 

As a rule a Lino-bambakos will not give his daughter in marriage 
to a genuine Turk unless the latter consents to join the community ; 
in which case it is secretly agreed that he shall be admitted by 
baptism into the Christian fold without delay. 

It may well be imagined that complications of various kinds 
arise out of this very mixed state of affairs. Amusing episodes of 
love, elopement, and intrigue are numerous; and many a youth or 
maiden has been tempted across the border line, in the matter of 
religious scruples, yielding to the imperious dictates of the tendér 
passion. 

The. Christian and the Muslim calendars bring round their fasts 
and festivals, and through all of them the Lino-bambakos guides his 
dubious course. It is of course a frequent subject of banter that 
he shares the good things of the world with both communities ; as 
indeed he generally does, gaily keeping the Bairam feasts of the 
Turks, and the Easter and other rejoicings of the Orthodox Church. 

It is perhaps as death approaches that the Lino-bambaki are most 
exercised in their minds. Perplexities which Lady Mary Montagu’s 
Arnaouts so complacently brushed aside, and left for solution in a 
better world, must disturb the deathbed of many a worthy peasant. 
Burial takes place in the Turkish cemeteries, and Christian rites 
or consolations must be administered secretly before the hour of 
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death, after which everything must be according to Muslim procedure. 
But in this, as in other matters, more laxity and indifference have 
prevailed in late years, especially in villages where but a very few 
individuals of the chameleon-like sect remain, and ‘those perhaps 
hardly nominal members, who have never entered a mosque, or 
entertained priest or hodja. At death only arises the question which 
of them should be called in to perform the last pious rites; and 
as a matter of fact solution of the difficulty has not always been easy. 
A case, for instance, occurred in which a Cypriot, who had long been 
absent from the island, returned, and shortly afterwards died in 
one of the towns. Doubts existed regarding his faith. Evidence 
was produced that he had attended both church and mosque. It was 
finally agreed that he had never formally quitted the flock of the 
Lino-bambaki, and he was buried as a Muslim. 
' On another occasion the Kadi of the chief town of a district com- 
plained to the local authority that a Muslim girl had been buried 
in a Christian cemetery. A Mudir (sub-district administrator) was 
sent out to investigate, and report. His inquiry showed that the 
girl’s father, Omar (alas Constantinos), declared that he was a 
Christian. His wife, on the other hand, stated that she was a Muslima. 
* But,’ said the latter, ‘ my daughter, who had been a Muslima, became 
a Christian, and was baptised a few days before her death, taking the 
name of Pelagia.’ This settled the question, and the Kadi was so 
informed officially. The father, by the way, was a man not only of 
doubts but of diplomacy ; one who had drifted hither and thither. 
The wife, still a staunch Mohammedan, after various controversies, 
only consented to remain with her spouse on certain conditions : e.g. 
that she should be left in peace in respect of her creed, and that Omar 
should not eat swine’s flesh at home. Elsewhere he was known to 
indulge in that luxury, but he was careful to perform unusually 
elaborate ablutions before returning home. The wife had frequently 
threatened to return to her co-religionists in another village, and 
on these occasions.‘ Omar’ energetically protested his adherence 
to el-Islam. An example of his ingenuity was shown when, being 
called upon under a recent law to pay school fees in support of the 
Muslim village establishment, he declared emphatically for Christianity. 
Being subsequently taxed as a member of the Orthodox Greek 
community, he pleaded exemption on the ground that he was a devout 
follower of the Prophet. - 
‘The following case, out of many, may serve to illustrate some 
of the difficulties to which the double life may give rise. One Bairam, 
a Lino-bambakos, was married to Aysheh (afterwards Marengou). 
They had two sons and one daughter. The daughter, Emeteh, 
married a Linen-cotton, and soon after both ‘ became enlightened,’ 
openly taking the names of Christophi and Maria. One son, 
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Abdullah (afterwards Minas), adopted Christianity. The other re- 
mained in the Lino-bambaki fold, and indeed married an out-and-out 
Turk of another village. The father, Bairam, died while all his children 
were still Lino-bambaki ; and his properties were divided in accordance 
with Ottoman (Muslim) laws of inheritance. The mother had been 
previously married to a husband from whom she had acquired 

ies of her own. When she died, as a Christian, had all her 
(and Bairam’s) children been admitted into the Church, her properties 
would have been divided according to Ottoman law as affecting 
Christians. But now the complication began. The two sons 
quarrelled, Minas objecting that his brother Yusuf, being still a 
Muslim, could not inherit from his Christian mother. Yusuf, however, 
now found it convenient to deny this. The upshot was that the 
matter was taken before the court. The tribunal had to decide 
whether Yusuf was a Muslim or a Christian. During the proceedings 
the question as to circumcision arose. Yusuf proved that he had 
not undergone that rite. The Kadi considered the point, and held 
that it was immaterial, in view of other convincing proofs that were 
adduced. His name, his dress, and many other convincing facts of 
his life, which were vouched for by witnesses, were deemed sufficient 
proof that: he had never embraced Christianity ; and consequently 
the Kadi decided that, as a Muslim, he could not inherit. from his 
mother, who had openly renounced Islam. This case created con- 
siderable impression at the time on the Lino-bambaki community, 
at any rate in the neighbourhood ; as did the fact that in some other 
case that had been referred to court, the decision of the Kadi was 
said to have turned on the question of circumcision. Many of the 
Lino-bambaki, in consequence, in order to avoid any doubts in the 
matter of inheritance, were careful to have the rite performed. 

To follow out some of the various complications relative to 
property and inheritance that arise would involve an acquaintance 
not only with Ottoman law, but also with laws and ordinances that 
have been passed since the British occupation. 

Divisions in the same family often take place, generally over 
properties. Sometimes feelings of delicacy operate. In one case 
young Lino-bambakos, who was Mukhtar (headman) of his village, 
openly embraced Christianity. His father, who had held various 
small appointments under the Turkish Government, was inclined to 
do the same, but felt ‘ ashamed to do so.’ He died asa ‘ Turk,’ and 
his. wife, who had also halted between two opinions, only followed the 
son’s example after her husbamd’s death. 

Amusing incidents are due to moments of forgetfulness. Much 
merriment was once caused in a street when a lady, most correctly 
dressed and veiled in Turkish style, on inquiring the price of 
oranges from @ dealer, and being taken aback at the reply, exclaimed 
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*‘ Panagia mou!’ (Oh, my Holy Virgin !), a very common Greek form 
of exclamation. 

The visits of hodjas sent to Lino-bambaki villages have also 
afforded occasion for many a tale. Thus a hodja, who had been 
despatched, in the month of Ramadan, to the village of P——, which 
possessed a small church, arrived unexpectedly. Finding no villagers 
about he proceeded to the church, where service was just being con- 
cluded. A number of the congregation were Lino-bambaki, who, 
on seeing the hodja, hurried out. One young Linen-cotton was 
intercepted. ‘Ney dir bou’ (What is this?) exclaimed the hodja. 
Then, going round the church, he blew out the tapers that were burning 
before the ikons. As he approached that of St. Mikhail, who was 
depicted with his drawn sword, the young‘man said, ‘ You had better 
not blow out that one. St. Mikhail might come forth and smite you 
‘with his sword. Such things have happened.’ The hodja took his 
advice, and left the taper burning, pocketing all the others. The 
villagers in this case, as in many others, collected the fees with 
alacrity, in order to hasten the departure of their visitor. 

As regards the policy of the Turks, and the attitude of Islam, 
towards the sect, these have of course changed with the times. So 
long as the Lino-bambaki have professed Mohammedanism with 
apparent sincerity, they have been treated accordingly by the 
authorities, and admitted to all the privileges of true believers. Any 
open defection was dangerous, and exposed the seceder to punish- 
ment. When a village fell under suspicion of trimming: when, for 
example, a hodja or other emissary reported that a community were in 
heart giaours, the locality was regarded with displeasure. There are 
undoubtedly places where, owing to such suspicions of apostasy, the 
properties of the people were more highly assessed for taxes than those 
of other villages in the neighbourhood, and the methods of conscription 
were, as before stated, more severely exercised. More recently, of 
course, those with leanings to Christianity have had less and less to 
fear. Religious supervision has been relaxed, till finally, in this age 
of freedom, they have been left severely alone, and regarded as ‘ murtad’ 
(renegades), worthy of the supreme contempt of devout Muslims. 

The attitude of the Greek Church appears to have been most 
correct, and marked by judicious aloofness and tact. Amongst 
villagers, as may be imagined, local differences of opinion have 
occasionally arisen as to treatment of the sect. Thus, it was proposéd 
by certain villagers in a small community that members of the sect 
should not be admitted to church. Others said, ‘Why should we 
exclude them? They are quiet people, and do no harm. They are 
like persons on the brink of a precipice. They may yet save them- 
selves. It is not for us to push them over the edge, so that they 
should perish without doubt.’ And this opinion prevailed. 
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That the Lino-bambaki creed should be regarded by Christian-* 
and Muslim alike as a religion of hypocrisy, with no little contempt 
and distrust, is but natural. If you ask an average Cypriot what he 
thinks of the sect, he will say in effect, ‘ What can you think of a 
man who declares at one moment that he is a Turk and at another 
that he is a Christian? Can you trust such a man?’ The com- 
munity is indeed often credited with all the worst failings : it being 
insinuated that Lino-bambaki must, as such, be persons of bad type, 
thieves, liars, &c. ‘How can you believe a man who, when you ask 
him whether he is a Christian, says “ No,” at another time, if it suits 
him, “ Yes”? I once knew one of those “ half-and-halfs” who was 
called as a witness to court. If I were a judge, I would have both 
a Kuran and a Testament handed to such a hypocrite, and make ~ 
him swear on both!’ Such are usual comments on the sect. 

But in general the Greeks are more impressed by the humorous 
aspect of the matter than any other. Allusions to the subject of 
the Linen-cotton always provoke a smile to start with; then, if 
pursued, it leads invariably to anecdotes of a jocose nature, at the 
expense generally of the sect, their very title of course suggesting the 
ludicrous. 

While the term ‘ Lino-bambakos’ is that by which these com- 
promisers are known in general, a few other epithets have also been 
bestowed upon them. The next most common title is that of ‘ Aposto- 
lic’ (dtrogrodcxds), which is of rather quaint origin. The term apo- 
stolikos is applied to a variety of the carob, or locust-bean tree, which 
bears the pod so largely used in cattle foods, and which has some- 
times been imagined to be the locust on which St. John the Baptist 
fed. Carob trees, in general, in order to produce good pods, must 
be grafted, the fruit of the wild tree being of no value except for pigs. 
But here and there are to be found trees which in their natural state 
bear fruit, not equal in quality to those of the grafted tree, but market- 
able when mixed with them. To these trees the term apostolic is 
applied, and Mr. Gennadius, the late Director of Agriculture in Cyprus, 
is probably right in surmising that the variety is so called as: being 
‘sent by God,’ its superiority not being due to any operation of man. 
The name given to a tree which appears to partake of both wild and 
cultivated qualities commends itself as appropriate to this two-sided 
religion. The Lino-bambakos is also called ‘uéfos’ (mezzo), and 
terms such as ‘ rdaraados’ (piebald) &., are applied. Sometimes, too, 
when a village has been characteristically a home of the sect, it 
furnishes a nickname. Thus the village Monagri being of this 
category, to call a man a Monagriti is to insinuate that he belongs to 
the community. The Turks sometimes use the term ‘ mezzo-kert.’ 

It is probable that this sect will pass out of existence before many 
years have elapsed. The numerical preponderance of the Greek 
element, the great increase of schools, and the establishment of 
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complete toleration, are potent causes; and to these solvents must 
be added the disfavour, not to say contempt and ridicule, with which 
the community is regarded. The majority will become Christians ; 
but not quite all. For, owing to the energetic steps taken by certain 
Turkish settlers, who have interested themselves in the matter quite 
recently, the Lino-bambaki in some places have declared firmly for 
Islam. Meantime a study of the sect in its present state of absolute 
liberty to choose its own path is not altogether devoid of interest. 


Rotanp L. N. MicHeEtt. 





THE ST. PANCRAS SCHOOL FOR 
MOTHERS 


Nor far from St. Pancras Church, on the left side of a busy street where 
barrows of fruit and turnips, china and old metal, ply a thriving 
trade between cheap butchers’ and small grocers’ shops, gaudy public- 
houses and secondhand clothes depéts, stands a building conspicuous 
for the lettering over the large shop windows: ‘ The Mothers’ and 
Babies’ Welcome.’ The plate glass of the windows is whitened 
and hung with notices of the ‘ Baby Consultations’ and the Winter 
Classes, while under the huge picture of a pair of crooked infant limbs 
passing mothers are invited to ‘come and learn how to avoid bow 
legs.’ Inside is a large light room furnished with chairs and benches, 
big and little, and with cradles made of twopenny banana boxes, and at 
the fireplace end of the room a table with weighing scales and a large 
cupboard. The walls are covered with gay charts of the proximate 
values of food, giving vivid pictorial representations of the amount 
of nourishment in a chop, a loaf of bread, an egg, a banana, &c., and 
with impressive pictures illustrating such wise maxims as ‘ Feed baby 
by the clock,’ and ‘ Make your baby a teetotaller.’ 

This is the classroom of the St. Pancras School for Mothers, 
modelled on the Ghent School for Mothers, described in this Review 
of December 1906. St. Pancras, though a poor quarter of London 
and containing a good deal of slum property of a very insanitary 
character, has not quite the same difficulties as Ghent to deal with 
in regard to its infant mortality. Wages are rather higher than in 
Ghent, and married women, as a rule, do not go out to work but are 
able to stay at home and take care of their babies. Having, however, 
worked in factories almost universally before marriage, and being, 
therefore, utterly untrained in the most elementary principles of 
hygiene and child-nurture, they have not made good mothers, nor 
have they understood the importance of breast-feeding; and it is not 
surprising to learn that the infant mortality of St. Pancras compared 
unfavourably with that of other parts of London. In the summer of 
1904—the unhealthiest quarter of the year for infants—St. Pancras 
came twenty-fifth in the list of the twenty-nine cities and boroughs of 
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London, with an infant mortality of 232 (¢.e. 232 deaths of infants 
under twelve months in a thousand births), the rate for the whole of 
London being 208. 

As this was felt to be very unsatisfactory, the active and energetic 
Medical Officer of Health undertook an investigation with the help of 
the borough lady sanitary inspectors, and came to the conclusion that 
attention must be concentrated on the natural feeding of infants as 
against the municipal distribution of milk, whereby bottle-feeding 
might appear more easy or more desirable. 

To quote from his report : 


The measures pursued in St. Pancras have been the discouragement of the 
artificial feeding of infants of suckling age, and the encouragement of natural 
or breast feeding, by prompt advice and ‘the personal influence of women 
inspectors and women voluntary visitors. The efforts tentatively commenced 
in 1904 were pursued with greater confidence and thoroughness during 1905, 
and have been extended and elaborated during 1906. It was recognised from 
the beginning by the borough council that woman’s sympathy and influence 
were essential to success. Your inspectors . . . assisted in commencing 
and elaborating the inquiry and the remedial work, and the numerous ladies 
(some twenty) kindly acting as voluntary visitors have assisted in extending 
the work. The members of the medical, midwifery, and nursing professions 
have fully approved and furthered the principles of the scheme adopted by the 
borough council. 


As a result of the three years’ work, in the summer of 1905 St. 


Pancras rose to the eighteenth place in London, with an infant mor- 
tality of 175, all London being 171; and in the summer of 1906—a 
particularly fatal summer to babies—St. Pancras ranked thirteenth, 
with an infant mortality of 172, while all London was 187. 

To quote again from the report of the Medical Officer of Health : 


The interesting point to bear in mind is that the lowering of the infantile 
mortality has been accomplished without the municipal distribution of milk, 
the borough council not having established a milk depét, and no such depédt 
existing in the borough, and the fall in the mortality rates must be mainly 
attributed to the diminished use of cow’s milk and other foods for infants, 
and the increase of breast-feeding. 


But while the Medical Officer of Health laid stress entirely on the 
supreme value of breast-feeding and did not therefore wish to establish 
& municipal milk depdt, at the same time he found many women 
whose milk was not sufficiently nourishing for their babies owing to 
the fact that they themselves were under-nourished, and he found 
also many mothers who needed a more thorough course in child 
culture and hygiene than could be given by leaflets and occasional 
visits from the lady sanitary inspectors and their staff. He and his 
lady sanitary inspectors were very glad, therefore, to co-operate with 
a local committee of influential ladies and gentlemen in instituting 
a school for mothers on the model of the Ghent one, with dinners for 
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nursing mothers on the Chelsea model. Premises were found, and 
the school was opened in June 1907, and is now under the charge of 
a highly trained lady superintendent, who supervises the dinners and 
all classes, herself giving lectures and general advice, who visits the 
mothers, investigating the cases of special need &c., and by her 
great tact and wisdom has helped very largely to make the school a 
success. 

After her round of morning visits, she reaches the ‘ Welcome’ 
at 1.30 to see applicants for the Provident Maternity Club, and to 
superintend the dinners. These dinners, which are served at marble 
tables in a pleasant little room downstairs next to the kitchen, are 
sold at 1}d. each, the actual cost being something over 2d. a dinner 
for the 685 dinners provided since Christmas. An appetising 
plateful of meat and vegetables is followed by stewed fruit or a 
pudding, and the menu is very varied, the six menus for one week 
consisting of : 

1. Stewed beef, suet dumplings, vegetables, potatoes. 

2. Boiled hake, parsley sauce, potatoes. Baked apple batter. 

3. Fish pie. Stewed fruit. 

4. Roast mutton, potatoes, beans. Baked apples. 

5. Stewed mutton, with celery, potatoes. Rice pudding. 

6. Stewed rabbits, onions, potatoes. Stewed damsons and apples. 


Pregnant mothers during the last three months before confinement, 
or nursing mothers whose milk is not sufficiently nourishing for 
their babies, are encouraged by the doctor to come daily (except 
Sundays) between 1.30 and 3 o'clock, the latter bringing with 
them the baby and perhaps a young child, when the older children 
have returned to afternoon school. The baby, of course, is never 
given ‘ a taste of anything mother has,’ but if the older child is surrep- 
titiously fed with a little bread and gravy, or a spoonful of pudding, the 
superintendent looks the other way. The day I was dining there 
myself, I saw a much be-gravied knife go into the mouth of a little two- 
year-old girl, while the young mother held the new baby in her left 
arm. She had just come out of the maternity hospital and boasted 
that her new baby had weighed 8 lbs. at birth (after a three months’ 
course of dinners at the Welcome), whereas his older sister had only 
weighed 5} lbs. at birth. As they pushed away their plates and 
rested, the mothers chatted over their babies, their confinements, 
and their holidays. ‘ When you goes to a convalescent home, that’s 
when your ’usband feels the miss of you,’ said one mother. ‘I’m 
sure my “usband was nearly wild with the three children, and ’e 
’adn’t a farthing left by Monday morning. ’E had to borrow off 
my mother. ’E’d always said before I wasn’t a good manager, but 
I told im I could lay out a shilling better than anybody.’ This led 
to an animated discussion on the best way of laying out a shilling, 
and it was finally decided that the items should be as follows : 
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Coals 

Loaf 

Tea and sugar . 

23 Ibs. potatoes , 

Potherbs , Son Ng ye OOH 
Daa seg Pe eS 1} 
ES INE re Te LE 24 


mete wii set euswince loth 


After dinner the work of the school begins, On Tuesdays and 
Fridays the lady doctor, who generously gives her services with- 
out charge, takes her seat beside the weighing scales, and the 
mothers in turn—any number from six to twenty—bring the babies 
to be weighed and inspected, While the young assistant, in a big 
pinafore, is weighing the little naked baby, the doctor is busy with 
questions to the mother. If it is the first visit, a certain amount of the 
family history is ascertained and set down, the number of children, 
causes of deaths of any, history of confinements, &c., and then the 
baby is carefully examined as to development, skin, feeding, digestion, 
and habits. The questions are fewer at the subsequent visits, which 
are supposed to be fortnightly, but the baby’s weight is carefully 
noted and entered on the mother’s card, and any improvement in its 
clothing and habits commented on. The doctor gives special praise 
when the rubber ‘comforter’ has been abandoned, or when long- 
sleeved woollen vests have been substituted for cotton ones. Delicate 
mothers are also advised about their health, but mothers or babies who 
are really ill are not treated, being recommended to a local doctor or 
a hospital. One six months’ old baby whom I saw had lost 8 og. in 
the three months it had not been brought to be weighed, and was 
ordered back to the hospital for treatment. The mother admitted 
that she was not a teetotaller, and she certainly had not the appearance 
of one. But as a rule the babies who are brought regularly, and whose 
mothers follow the doctor’s advice, gain steadily in weight, and are a 
credit to the mother and the doctor. 

Wednesday afternoon is devoted to the needlework class and 
provident club, The average attendance at this is thirty-two, and 
the mothers have. been mostly learning to knit little woollen vests 
(cost of wool for two vests, 9d.) for the baby’s winter outfit, also hoods; 
shawls and socks. When all the mothers are well started, and quiet 
reigns, the lady superintendent gives a short talk on some health. 
subject, such as ‘ How to get ready for baby,’ and ‘ How to take 
care of baby the first month.’ Meanwhile the babies and the little 
children who are not old enough for school, are taken downstairs to 
the dining-room, now converted into a créche, where they are tended 
and amused by a staff of voluntary helpers. Old and young, from 
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all parts of London, these helpers try to keep the babies quiet in‘ 
order to give the mothers upstairs a little freedom; but quiet 
seldom reigns belowstairs until the afternoon has nearly passed 
and some of the babies have dropped off to sleep. The same 
scene is repeated on Thursday afternoon, when the County Council 
teacher gives her cookery demonstration upstairs to an atten- 
tive class of mothers. I attended one such lecture, and found it a 
very practical lesson on how to make Irish stew for 5d. and currant 
dumplings for 2}d. The cooking was done with the most simple 
apparatus over an open fire by the teacher, with careful explanations, 
repeated again and again, of the various processes of preparation, 
and her language was so simple, and her illustrations so practical, 
that the mothers could not fail to learn her methods. Indeed, several 
mothers related how they had put into practice at home her lesson of 
the week before, and how their families had appreciated the nice dish. 
It was rather disconcerting, however, when at the end of the lesson, 
the teacher’s back being turned, one of the mothers gave her nine 
months’ baby an appetising currant dumpling to eat. A forcible lesson 
had to be preached on the harmfulness of both suet and currants 
as a baby’s diet, and the general rule, posted conspicuously about the 
room, pointed out again : ‘ Never give baby a taste of anything you 
have yourself.’ ' 

When the school was first opened, Tuesday evening ‘ Talks on 
Health ’ were given to men and women by a lady doctor sent by the 
London County Council, and the class was fairly well attended by 
women, some of them receiving attendance prizes of small mattresses, 
fireguards, children’s clothes, &c., at an entertainment in January. 
But as the fathers did not come in any numbers, the class was changed 
into a Men’s Club, with coffee and smoking. About thirty men - 
(mostly fathers of the Welcome babies) attend regularly, and they 
listen with great interest to the talks on such subjects as consumption, 
digestion, and cleanliness given by different men doctors. A number 
of factory girls, members of a club held on the same premises, fell 
off in their attendance at the original ‘ Health’ evenings, and it is 
very much hoped that ultimately something can be arranged for 
them on the plan of Dr. Miele’s Ghent system of ‘ apprentice mothers.’ 
This work might be extended by co-operation with the neigh- 
bouring schools, or by County Council scholarships, whereby older 
girls could be sent to classes or given practical teaching in the créche 
(when one is established) in the actual management of the babies. 
Such teaching with practical demonstration would certainly be of 
great value to illustrate and enforce the present school lectures on 
hygiene. 

The Provident Maternity Club which has also been started is 
advertised in a little yellow leaflet which I cannot do better than 
quote : 
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A PROVIDENT MATERNITY CLUB 
has been started at 
THE MOTHERS’ AND BABIES’ WELCOME, 
Chalton Street, N.W. 
And expectant Mothers are earnestly invited to join. 


Its object is to help such Mothers to lay by small sums of money week by 
week in preparation for the coming confinement, so that, in addition to sKILLED 
ATTENTION at childbirth, and proper BaBy-cLOTHES for the infant, they may 


also have: 
(1) Help in the home. 
(2) Hatra nourishment. 


(1) A Mother needs ENTIRE REST for AT LEAST A FORTNIGHT after child- 
birth, and should do NO WASHING OR SCRUBBING for a MonTH. For want of 
HELP in the home, Mothers constantly get up too soon, thus often causing them- 
selves lifelong ill-health. 

(2) Mothers after confinement need plenty of nourishing food and drink, 
such as milk, gruel, &c. (No BEER or sToUT, and particularly No spirits.) 
For want of extra nourishment Mothers often lose their milk, or it gets so poor 
that the baby is not satisfied. Then foolish people who are very IGNORANT 
about babies, say ‘ Feed the child’ ; if they were wise they would say ‘ Fzzp 
THE MOTHER.’ 


The Management of the ‘ Welcome’ will add a penny to every shilling saved 
(under certain conditions), and the earlier expectant Mothers join, the greater 


benefits they receive. 


The mothers who come to the Welcome are expected to pay ld. 
a fortnight for weighing and 1d. a fortnight for classes, but even this — 
small sum is a difficulty to those who are very poor and whose hus- 
bands are out of employment. Out. of-nineteen husbands of women 
coming for dinners and classes, selected at random, five were labourers, 
four carmen, two painters, one stoker, one printer, one porter, &c., 
and seven out of the nineteen were unemployed, and those in work 
were probably none of them earning more than 20s. to 23s. a 
week. The number of mothers attending the Welcome (including 
the better-off women, of whom there is now a good nucleus) and paying 
up the weekly penny is about one hundred monthly, and the number 
of babies on the doctor’s books in the first few months was 132, 
about seventy having been in more or less regular fortnightly attend- 
ance. The Welcome has been widely advertised by notices hung 
up at mothers’ meetings, by the distribution of little pink leaflets 
in the neighbouring streets and at mothers’ meetings, and by 
the house-to-house visits of the lady sanitary inspectors and the 
lady superintendent ; but still it was much feared beforehand that 
few mothers would care to attend regularly, and therefore the organisers 
of the school are more than satisfied with the results. Not only are 
more than 100 babies being immediately helped, but the mothers are 
gaining knowledge that will be equally useful to them with any future 
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babies, as the clientéle consists very largely of young women with 
their first or second baby. And, indeed, the health of the whole family 
will undoubtedly benefit by the knowledge of general hygiene gained 
from the lectures and the private friendly talks with the doctor, the 
lady superintendent, and the voluntary workers. The expense is 

_very small compared with the important results, and it is hoped 
that this school, which is at present only a private enterprise, will 
serve as the model for similar schools to be managed by the num- 
berless public health authorities already interested in trying to 
check infant mortality. The estimated yearly cost of the St. 
Pancras school, apart from the original outlay of furnishing &c., 
is 3001. : 


£ 


Rent . Ry gan hn? wat taht fe 52 
Lady Superintendent’ 8 salary ‘ ee TR 
Petty cash for cook’s wages, dinien he. ‘ 80 
Coal, gas, insurance, printing, postage, meetings, &e. ‘ 48 


Total £300 





To this must ultimately be added the cost of a milk depdt, for 
the use of those mothers who bear a certificate from private medical 
practitioners, provident dispensaries, or hospitals, that they are 
unable or have been advised not to nurse their babies, as some of 
these mothers already attend the school and need a sure supply of 
pure milk. This 300/. does not include the lecturers’ fees (paid by the 
London County Council) or the valuable voluntary services of the 
lady doctor, the officers and members of the local committee, and of 
the workers. If the undertaking were a municipal one, a salary for the 
doctor’s bi-weekly attendance would be an additional charge, unless 
indeed it could be a part of the work of the local medical officer of health 
and lady sanitary inspectors; but the voluntary workers would always, 
I feel sure, come forward to co-operate with the municipality, and 
the expenses could thus be kept down. For those twenty or more 
municipalities which have already established milk dep‘ts, the develop- 
ment of a school would not be a large additional expense. Most of these 
depéts are already more of a clinique than a milk shop, as a careful 
record of each child thus supplied with milk is kept, and the homes 
of the children are periodically visited by lady inspectors and health 
visitors who give advice and instruction to the mothers. It would 
only be necessary to include breast-fed babies in the clinique, and to 
inaugurate classes and lectures, and a system of cheap dinners on the 
premises already secured for the depéit. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the small sum thus spent would mean a great future 
saving to workhouses and hospitals, and that healthy children instead 
of rickety delicate ones are a good investment. 

The State can no longer afford to neglect the education of the 
mothers of its citizens. If it allows girls to spend the years between 
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school life and marriage in factories, the training in child-culture 
must be given after marriage, and the mother must be guided and 
helped to discharge worthily her supreme duty of rearing the citizens 
of the future. In this the State is not lightening the load of the 
responsibility that should properly fall upon the mother, but on the 
contrary is fixing upon the mother new obligations for the performance 
of which it holds her responsible, and is only giving her the requisite 
training and self-restraint to make her efficient. That mother is 
certainly a more responsible mother, not a less responsible one, who 
feeds her baby at regular intervals instead of every time it cries, as 
her loving maternal instinct would naturally prompt her. The State 
does not need to provide maternal love, but it does need to guide and 
educate maternal love into the right channels, and we can confidently 
look forward to the time when schools for mothers will take their 
place as an integral part of our national educational system. 


Atys RvussELt. 





= 


AN ‘ECCENTRIC BEAUTY’ OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue eighteenth century was an age rich in vivid incidents and be- 
wildering contrarieties. The old order had not yet’ changed, but 
beneath its surface the new energies which surged in full flood through 
the later nineteenth century were seething restlessly, and breaking 
out in many directions. In this respect it was, so to speak, an age of 
fireworks. Brilliant novelties—often short-lived enough—brilliant 
audacities, brilliant follies kept flashing across the scene; and of 
these wild meteors none flashed brighter in the world of society than 
the lovely and impetuous woman ‘ whose wit, beauty, and oddities 
made her from her early years, when she was “ Kitty beautiful and 
young,” to the end of a long life a general object of animadversion, 
censure, and admiration.’ This is Mrs. Delany’s description of 
Catherine Hyde, her kinswoman, contemporary, and friend, who 
subsequently became celebrated as the Duchess of Queensberry. 
Lady Catherine Hyde was the third daughter of Henry, second 
Earl of Rochester and fourth Earl of Clarendon, and a great grand- 
daughter of Edward, the first and famous Earl of Clarendon. The 
reference books are mostly silent as to the date of her birth, but it 
certainly took place in 1700. Mrs. Delany, who was born on the 
14th of May, 1700, says that Lady Catherine was exactly her own 
age ; and this is borne out by Horace Walpole, who in a letter of the 
19th of July, 1777, to Lady Ossory, remarks that the Duchess of 
Queensberry had died two days previously at the age of seventy- 
seven, Lady Theresa Lewis (Lives of Friends and Contemporaries 
of Lord Clarendon, III. 418) mentions that she was born on the 10th 
of February, 1700, and, though no authority is given for this state- ~ 
ment, it is likely to be correct. About 1708, as Mrs. Delany tells 
us, ‘ the fine Gothic gate which divided Whitehall, commonly called 
the Cockpit, from King Street, was inhabited by Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, younger brother of the Earl [second Earl] of Clarendon, 
and second son to the great Chancellor.’ This Hyde must have been 
Lawrence, first Earl of Rochester, and Lady Catherine’s grandfather. 
It was here that Mrs, Delany, who was connected with the Hydes, 
771 
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met her, when they were both about eight years old, and here that 
the foundations . of their life-long friendship were laid. Lady 
Catherine’s parents were a singularly handsome couple, and she may 
therefore have drawn her remarkable beauty from a double source, 
Swift speaks of her mother as ‘my Mistress Rochester,’ and, half in 
fun half in earnest, resents the daughter’s rivalling the mother in 
charm. Writing to Gay, the 10th of November, 1730, he says, 
“I desire to present my most humble acknowledgments to my lady 
duchess in return for her civility. I hear an ill thing—that she is 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior. I never saw her since she was a girl, 
and should be angry she should excel her mother, who was long my 
principal goddess.’ But her character was even more conspicuous 
than her appearance. Self-willed, haughty, and headstrong, she soon 
began to give her family a taste of her quality. Prior has com- 
memorated one of her outbreaks in some verses called The Female 
Phaethon. The story as told in them is not very clear, but they relate 
to some concession wrung by Lady Catherine in her childhood from 
her reluctant mother. The last stanza runs as follows: 


Fondness prevail’d, mamma gave way : 
Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtain’d the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire. 


It may be inferred from a remark of Horace Walpole’s that she was 
not more than fifteen at the date of this poem; to which, when she 
was seventy-one, he added an epigrammatic stanza of his own. Ina 
letter to Mann, of the 26th of April, 1771, he says, ‘ The Duchess of 
Queensberry . . . is still figuring in the world not only by 
giving frequent balls, but really by her beauty. Reflect that she was 
a goddess in Prior’s days! This was fifty-six years ago or more. 
I gave her this stanza : 
To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Will for a day engage, 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age ! 


And she is old enough to be pleased with the compliment. 

Fifteen is rather a tender age for a society ‘ goddess.’ But Kitty 
. seems to have begun her life young; for, according to Lady Theresa 
Lewis, she was made Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Anne at the 
age of eleven. At the age of twenty she married Charles Douglas, 
the third Duke of Queensberry, on the 10th of March, 1720. Queens- 
berry had been appointed a Privy Councillor and Lord of the Bed- 
chamber by George the First, but the Duchess came of a family with 
Jacobite leanings, and it is possible therefore that the path of her 
Court life was not too easy under the régime favoured by the King. 
Throughout his reign the Government was in the hands of a Whig 
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Administration, at first under Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpole 
and latterly under Walpole alone. The Tories were for the time 
politically prostrate; but in 1727 the sudden death of George the 
First put an entirely new complexion upon affairs, and the hopes of 
the anti-Walpole party rose high. Swift, who was bitterly hostile 
to Walpole, was about to leave for France, but postponed his journey, 
chiefly on the urgent advice of Mrs. Howard, the new King’s mistress. 
Pulteney, Bolingbroke, and the rest of the ‘ Patriots,’ as they called 
themselves, were busy with a thousand schemes in reference to their 
return to power, which now seemed so secure. And, indeed, their 
hopes were justified. George the Second, while Prince of Wales, 
had naturally, as head of the Opposition, been strongly antagonistic 
to Walpole, whose downfall seemed inevitable. ‘It is agreed,’ writes 
Swift to Dr. Sheridan on the 24th of June, 1727, ‘ that the Ministry 
will be changed, but the others will have a soft fall; although the 
King must be excessive generous if he forgives the treatment of some 
people ’ (i.e. Walpole). 

These expectations, however, were doomed to a dramatic disap- 
pointment. The story is well known and need not be retold at length. 
The new King nominated Sir Spencer Compton as his Minister; but 
his. manifest incapacity, Walpole’s adroitness, and the sagacity of 
Queen Caroline brought about a sudden revulsion in Walpole’s favour ; 
and on the 24th of June, 1727 (the very day of Swift’s letter), he was 
reappointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Horace Walpole, in his Reminiscences, gives an amusing 
account of the way in which this unexpected event was made known 
to the astonished Court. The King and Queen held a reception in 
Leicester Fields, in which all the nobility and gentry in town flocked 
to kiss their hands. Lady Walpole was there among the rest; but 
as the time-serving crowd had not heard of Compton’s ‘ evaporation,’ 
she could not make her way to the Queen between the scornful backs 
and elbows of her late devotees. ‘ But no sooner was she descried 
by her Majesty, than the Queen said aloud, “ There I am sure I see 
a friend!” The torrent divided and shrank to either side; “ and as 
I came away,” said my mother, “I might have walked over their 
heads if I had pleased.” ’ 

For a time therefore the intrigues of the Patriots were crushed, 
and throughout the whole of Walpole’s ascendency the Tories were 
generally discountenanced. This seems to have affected the Duchess’s 
position at Court, and, moreover, disagreements had arisen between 
the Duke and the Walpole Ministry. Under these circumstances he 
had determined to resign his appointments, when this step was pre- 
cipitated by the impetuous conduct of his-Duchess. 

Her extraordinary beauty, even as a child, had attracted the 
attention of other poets besides Prior, and Gay, in his Shepherd's 

Week, published in 1714, had given a line to ‘ blooming Hyde with 
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eyes so rare.’ Shortly after her marriage in 1720 the Duchess seems 
to have taken him up with some ardour, a process which ended, 
as Mr. Morley remarks, in is becoming her lap-dog. He still, 
however, worked in a desultory fashion with his pen, and on the 
29th of January, 1728, he produced The Beggar’s Opera. This proved 
a brilliant success, both for Gay and for Rich, the owner of the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In less than two months Gay had netted 
between 700). and 800). by it, and Rich nearly 4,000/. The wits of 
the day said that the opera’ had made Gay rich and Rich gay. 
Encouraged by this success, he wrote a sequel, entitled Polly; but 
before it could be produced Rich received an order from the Duke of 
Grafton, who was then Lord Chamberlain, forbidding its rehearsal. 
This action was probably instigated by Walpole in retaliation for the 
satirical treatment of himself and the Administration in The Beggar’s 
Opera. In any case, the move was of a political character, and in 
this way acquired a notoriety far beyond its intrinsic importance, 
The Duchess of Queensberry flung herself into the fight and made 
Gay’s quarrel her own. She pestered the King to cancel the order, 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and even offered to read the play to him 
in his closet, that he might satisfy himself of its inoffensiveness. The 
King replied that he would be delighted to receive the Duchess in 
his closet, but would hope to amuse her better than by any literaty 
employment. However, all efforts proved ineffectual, and it was then 
determined to bring out the play as a book. The Duchess of Queens- 
berry busied herself vigorously in the matter, and even went to the 
length of openly soliciting subscriptions for the book at a Drawing 
Room. This was an indiscretion which could not be overlooked, and 
she was forbidden the Court. Infuriated at this treatment, she 
returned an answer by the Vice-Chamberlain, which Mrs. Delany has 
preserved for us. 


The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well pleased that the King 
hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay from Court, where she never 
came for diversion, but to bestow a civility upon the King and Queen; she 
hopes by such an unprecedented order as this that the King will see as few as 
he wishes at his Court, particularly such as dare to think or speak truth. I 
dare not do otherwise, and ought not nor could have imagined that it would not 
have been the very highest compliment that I could possibly pay the King to 
endeavour to support truth and innocence in his house, particularly when the 
King and Queen both told me that they had not read Mr. Gay’s play. I have 
certainly done right, then, to stand by my own words rather than his Grace of 
Grafton’s, who hath neither made use of truth, judgment, nor honour through this 


whole affair either for himself or his friends. 
C. QuEENSBERRY. 


The rage which transported the Duchess from the third person to 
the fitst in the middle of this undignified effusion makes the whole 
letter read like the outburst of an angry maid-servant. The Duke 
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at once threw up his appointment and retired with the Duchess to 
Scotland. 

Gay became for the time a sort of political martyr, but whatever 
his opportunity was worth he failed to utilise it ; and indeed he soon 


: fell into a cosy berth much more congenial to his easy-going habits 


than the stormy arena of politics. Perpetually boasting of his love 


‘of independence, he was content to submit to the most servile condi- 


tions of patronage, sometimes accompanied by a neglect which no 
self-respecting man would have endured. On one occasion Lord 
Burlington had provided him with lodging at Burlington House, 
but seems to have given little or no heed to his board. Arbuthnot 
visited him there professionally, and prescribed a poultice for his 
swollen face. Coming again, Arbuthnot found that Gay had eaten 
his poultice for hunger. 

. But a pliable creature of this kind was an ideal protégé for the 
Duchess. She loved to manage, and she certainly could manage 
Gay to her heart’s content. After the Polly affair she took him to 
her own house; boarded, lodged, and doctored him; nursed him 
devotedly through an illness, and kept a severe check on his expendi- 
ture ‘I was a long time,’ writes Gay to Swift on the 6th of December, 
1730, ‘ before I could prevail with her to let me allow myself a pair 
of shoes with two heels; for I had lost one, and the shoes were so 
decayed that they were not worth mending.’ Indeed, according to 
local tradition, she used even to rescue him from the pot-houses to 
which he would occasionally contrive to escape. On his death in 
1732 she and the Duke attended to the distribution of his small for- 
tune, and placed a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
Gay fell into all her arrangements without any show of reluctance. 
He was placed on the establishment as the Duke’s secretary, and 
lived the life of a tame cat in the luxury which was so congenial to 
him. His position in the Queensberry household was, for all intents 
and purposes, a charitable provision for his support. Yet he writes 
with a grand unconsciousness to Swift on the 20th of March, 1730: 
‘I am very happy in my present independency. I envy no man; 
but have the due contempt of voluntary slaves of birth and fortune.’ 
From the letters of Pope and others it is clear that Gay now became 
to a great extent lost to his old circle; but in his new position he wag 
able to throw a good deal of light on the life and character of his 
patroness. It was a fashionable whim of those days to write what 
were called ‘ Chedder’ letters—that is to say, letters to which more 
than one writer contributed. The Duchess was very fond of this 
practice, and wrote many such letters in conjunction with Gay, and 
sometimes also with her husband, or her brother Lord Cornbury. 
They are often quite light, and usually amusing. The following 
extracts from one of the 9th of August, 1729, willserve to give an idea 
ofthem. The letter was to Mrs. Howard, and on the top of the paper 
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was a blot. The Duchess begins: ‘ You are resolved not to send the 


first blot, so you see I do. . . . Say something for me very 
obliging to Mrs. Meadows and Mrs. Carteret.! Mr. Gay borrows the 
rest of the paper for his use.—C. Q.’ 
Here the Duke interposes with a short paragraph, ending: ‘ That 
blot was of my making, and not on purpose, as witness Queensberry.’ 
Gay then takes up the tale : 


Now you know everything about the blot, I will go on with my letter. We 
do not play at cards, and yet the days are too short for us. I know that this will 
scarce be credited ; yet it is true. We do not want one another’s company, 
nor are we tired of one another. This too sounds incredible; yet it is true, 
(Then come some more blots.) The Duchess made these blots and values herself 
upon it. I desire you would send word whether white currants be proper to 
make tarts: it is a point that we dispute upon every day, and will never be 
ended unless you decide it. The Duchess would be extremely glad if you could 
come here this day se’nnight ; but if you cannot, come this day fortnight at 
farthest, and bring as many unlikely people as you can to keep you company. 
. . - The Duchess hath left off taking snuff ever since you have ; but she takes 
a little every day. I have not left it off, and yet take none ; my resolution not 
being so strong. . . . General Dormer [a notorious gourmet] refused to eat a 
wheatear, because they call it here a fern-knacker ; but since he knew it was a 
wheatear, he is extremely concerned. . . . The Duke hath rung the bell for 
supper, and says, ‘ How can you write such stuff!’ 


And so we conclude 

As ’tis fitting we should 

For the sake of our food ; 

So don’t think me rude, 

Would my name were Gertrude 
Or Simon and Jude. 


P.S.—There is a cock pheasant at Child Grove that is certainly a witch ; 
Mr. White cannot kill it, though he shoots in a Portuguese habit. . . . We liked 
our mushrooms here very well till General Dormer told us they were tame 
ones.—J. G. 


And here the Duchess interjects a final passage : 


It is a pitty—I should spell pity withadouble t. It is a pity, I say, that so 
much plain paper should lie waste. We havea great deal more wit, but no more 
time. There isa proper care taken that this may not be thought plain paper.—C.Q. 


Elsewhere Gay appeals to Mrs. Howard to be a mediator between 
the Duchess and himself, ‘we having at present a quarrel about a 
fishing rod’; and complains that her Grace ‘hath absolutely forbid 
her dog to be fond of me.’ 

But matters did not always run so smoothly ; for her Grace had 
caprices, which had to be humoured carefully or there was trouble. 
Gay in one letter declared that she was a professed hater of common 
civility, but this was hardly a correct description. She was not 
naturally churlish; and indeed had a warm affection for her friends. 


1 Maids of Honour. - 
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But unless all went well with her she would not be bothered with 
the little courtesies which oil the wheels of life. She left letters 
unanswered, and if her friends remonstrated would be needlessly 
rude to them one moment and overwhelm them with repentant 
apologies the next. She got tired of their company after a time, 
and took no pains to conceal her irritation if they kept her from the 
’ solitude for which she often craved. Thus, as she tells Mrs. Howard, 
Lady Harold is a particularly welcome visitor because ‘she finds 
out when I like my own company, and at such times she likes her 
own.’ She always insisted on having her own way, and though she 
often, appealed for advice she was none too well pleased at receiving 
it. Some of her cranks may ‘have been due to indifferent health, 
for, like so many of her contemporaries, she suffered at times severely 
from headaches, and also from ‘a strange uneasiness in her bones.’ 
Perhaps, too, these ailments may have been aggravated by her irregular 
habits. She would indulge in spasmodic bursts of exercise, followed 
by long periods of indolence, which may not have harmonised well 
with the ravenous appetite to which she at one time confessed. By 
fits and starts she would work at embroidery, or painting and drawing, 
but her restlessness prevented any real application to these pursuits. 
Or, again, she would play at the contemporary equivalent of the simple 
life. Writing to Mrs. Howard on the 9th of May, 1730, Gay says: 
‘If you have a mind to know what she hath done since she came 
here, the material things that I know of is that she hath worked a 
rose and milked a cow.’ And there is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery a picture of her as a Milkmaid by Jervas. Mrs. Howard 
seems to have had a good deal of influence over her, and we find 
Lord Cornbury writing in 1734 to beg that Lady Suffolk (as Mrs. 
Howard had then become) would come and keep the Duchess in 
order. But even Lady Suffolk’s gentle spirit was stung to resentment 
by the Duchess’s slights, and she sometimes writes quite bitterly 
about her. Gay was more circumspect, being content to submit 
to her imperious protection of him for the sake of the luxuries which 
gilded his chains. He began also to affect country sports, and tells 
Swift with evident pride of the partridges which he has shot. But 
the Duchess made short work of these pretensions, and writes to Swift 
that when Gay ‘ began to be a sportsman he had like to have killed 
a dog ; and now every day I expect he will kill himself.’ 

Swift’s connection with the Duchess is a curious incident in the 
life of each of them. Intimate it was, with that intimacy which 
springs to the surface at once between congenial minds, and yet 
rigorously distant, for, save for a brief acquaintance in her child- 
hood, they never actually met. Gay was eager to bring them together, 
though not without an underlying fear of the consequences. He 
dreaded, with some reason, the possibility of friction between two such 
headstrong natures, and a friction which might easily be exacerbated 
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by the barbarity of Swift’s manners. Accordingly, while he kept 
stimulating the Duchess to send Swift an invitation to Amesbury, 
he was trying to coax Swift to accept it, and to behave prettily when 
he came. On the 9th of November, 1729, he writes to Swift : 


To the lady I live with I owe my life and fortune ; think of her with respect ; 
value and esteem her as I do ; never more despise a fork with three prongs. I 
wish too that you would not eat from the point of your knife.? She has so 
much goodness, virtue, and generosity, that if you knew her you would have a 
pleasure in obeying her as Ido. She often wishes she had known you. 


At last on the 7th of November, 1730, the invitation came, in a 
postscript ; and highly characteristic it was of the inviter. ‘I would 
fain have you come. I cannot say you will be welcome, for I do not 
know you, and perhaps I shall not like you; but if I do not (unless 
you are a very vain person), you shall know my thoughts as soon as 
I do myself.’ 

Meanwhile Swift had written to Gay begging him to inform the 
Duchess with regard to the fork question that 


the ill management of forks is not to be helped when they are only bidental, 
which happens in all poor houses, especially those of poets ; upon which account 
a knife was absolutely necessary at Mr. Pope’s where it was morally impossible, 
with a bidental fork, to convey a morsel of beef, with the incumbrance of mustard 
and turnips, into your mouth at once. And her Grace hath cost me thirty 


pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending her, which sum I desire she will 
please return to me. 


When her invitation arrives he proceeds to answer it with an 
audacity which is half jest and half earnest. 


Madam, my beginning thus low [#.e. low down on the paper] is meant as a 
mark of respect, like receiving your Grace at the bottom of the stairs. I am glad 
you know your duty; for it has been a known and established rule above twenty 
years in England that the first advances have been constantly made by all 
ladies who aspired to my acquaintance, and the greater their quality the greater 
were their advances. Yet, I know not by what weakness, I have condescended 
graciously to dispense with you upon this important article. 


Then follows some playful mock negotiations through Gay, who is 
still not quite easy as to the result of his experiment. 


I really think (he writes to Swift on the 6th of December, 1730) you may 
safely venture to Amesbury, though indeed the lady here likes to have her own 
way, as well as you; which may sometimes occasion disputes ; and I tell you 
beforehand, that I cannot take your part. I think her so often in the right, 
that you will have great difficulty to persuade me she is in the wrong. 


Poor Gay ! 
On the 13th of April, 1731, Swift writes : 


Since Mr. Gay affirms that you love your own way, and since I have the same 
perfection, I will settle that matter immediately to prevent those ill conse- 


? This refers to an incident in Pope’s house. 
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quences he apprehends. Your Grace shall have your own way in all places,~ 
except your own house and the domains about it. There, and there only, I 
expect to have mine ; so that you have all the world to reign in, bating only two 
or three hundred acres, and two or three houses in town or country. [I will 
likewise and out of my special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, 
allow you to be right against all human kind, except myself, and to be never 
_ in the wrong but when you differ from me. You shall have a greater privilege 
in the third article of speaking your mind: which I shall generously allow 
you to do now and then even to myself, and only rebuke you when it does not 
please me. 


Then in the same vein he goes on to inquire of Gay whether the 
Duchess has a clear voice; whether he may sit close to her on her 
left, as his right ear is the best ; whether the parson of the parish can 
play backgammon and hold his tongue; whether the Duchess has 
a good nurse in the house, and how long she will keep him. ‘ When 
all these preliminaries are settled,’ he concludes, ‘I must be very 
poor, very sick, or dead or to the last degree unfortunate if I do not 
attend you at Amesbury.’ 

And yet he never went; though the Duchess importuned him 
repeatedly, At one time he says he is detained by a law suit, at 
others that he is lame, or ill, or deaf; and there may have been some 
substance in all these excuses, but the true reason lay deeper. 
Bitterly as he reviled the fate which condemned him to reside in 
Ireland, he loved the pomp and circumstance of his Irish position ; 
and he never would leave it though he had many an opportunity of 
doing so. 

Gay died on the 4th of December, 1732, and the Duchess felt 
his loss deeply. She made some further efforts to induce Swift to 
visit her ; but these proved fruitless and all intercourse between them 
seems to have ceased early in 1734. Perhaps it was well for them 
both. With Gay to stage manage the early steps of their acquaint- 
ance, this might indeed have warmed into a friendship making a 
gracious page in the history of Swift’s none too gracious life. But 
without him the inevitable friction might easily have developed into 
open hostility ; and a hostility between two such characters would 
have been an ugly record. 

Meanwhile the Duchess was being swept once more into the vortex 
of political activity. Walpole had triumphed completely in 1727, 
but his insatiable greed of power was rapidly sending new recruits 
into the enemy’s camp. Pulteney had contrived to unite the various 
sections of malcontents—Whig or Tory—for a combined attack 
upon their common enemy. This attack took the form of a motion 
for the repeal of the Septennial Act, and Sir William Wyndham was 
selected as the protagonist to deliver it. Walpole met this by a fierce 
attack upon Bolingbroke, which impressed the House so powerfully 
that the motion was rejected by 247 to 184. 


In the same year Walpole was returned to power by a general 
3 Fr 2 
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election, and the distracted party to which the Duchess belonged 
fell back once more into the cold shade of opposition. 

The debate on the Septennial Act took place in 1734, and soon 
afterwards we hear of the Duchess in Scotland chaperoning a young 
cousin, Jane Leveson Gower, to the Edinburgh balls and assemblies. 
She writes to Lady Suffolk that she is ‘tired to death with politics 
and elections,’ but she can find entertainment in studying Scotch 
folk and their customs. They all eat with their knives, she says, 
and drink ‘dishes’ of tea. They have many very extraordinary 
fashions and her own ‘ tail ’ makes a notable appearance among them. 
In August of the same year she is at Spa, and writes to Mrs. Herbert 
of ‘a most excellent good repast’ at Brussels in the early hours of 
the morning, after which ‘ to be sure we all went drunk to bed.’ 

And indeed, though the Duchess’s political sympathies and 
animosities were keen enough, her natural sphere was in the social 
world. Though in a sense she loved the retirement of the country, 
yet London, Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and other fashionable resorts 
attracted her also. High rank graced by rare beauty is almost 
irresistible, and the Duchess used this combination for all that it was 
worth. Her beauty indeed had a narrow escape, for in 1728 she 
caught smallpox, but fortunately recovered without suffering any 
disfigurement. Mrs. Delany records a remarkable instance of the 
Duchess’s proud confidence in her charms. At the coronation of 
George the Second she alone among the great dames ‘ despised all 
adornments, nor had not one jewel, riband, nor puff to set her off.’ 
The general opinion pronounced this experiment a failure, but it was 
quite like the Duchess to have made it. One of the strongest of her 
caprices was to be unlike other people, and she succeeded admirably 
in the attempt. Bolingbroke nicknamed her ‘Sa Singularité’; 
Horace Walpole, more bluntly, ‘the mad Duchess.’ This oddity 
was specially displayed in her dress. In 1747, after a good deal 
of intriguing, she had obtained permission to appear again at Court, 
and in 1763 Horace Walpole tells Lord Hertford that she presented 
herself there in a gown and petticoat of red flannel. Making all 
allowance for male ignorance on such a subject, and Walpole’s ten- 
dency to embroider a story, it is beyond doubt that she deliberately 
courted the peculiar in her costume. She was fond of wearing an 
apron, and appeared in one at Court after this garment had been 
forbidden at the royal Drawing Rooms. Her entrance being opposed 
by one of the lords in waiting, she tore it off, threw it in his face and 
walked on. Beau Nash on a similar occasion took the law into his 
own hands. For when she attempted to enter the ball room at Bath 
wearing an apron he promptly stripped it off, and threw it among 
the ladies’ maids, observing that none but Abigails appeared in white 
aprons. It was her fancy as she grew older to disregard the changes 
of fashion and to adhere obstinately to the dress of her younger days. 
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Whitehead touching on this caprice pays a tribute of admiration to~-‘ 
one 


Whose beauty, undisguised by art, 
Has charm’d so much and charm’d so long. 


It was a pretty compliment, and by no means altogether untrue ; 
but, as a matter of fact, ordinary people laughed at this vagary, 
and the Duchess was a little sore on the subject. She retaliated 
by pouring scorn, as Mrs. Delany tells us, on the fashionable ‘ heads ’ 
and dress generally, declaring that ladies’ shoebuckles were the only 
part of their costume fit to be looked at. In a letter to Swift, of the 
10th of November, 1733, she says: ‘If you have heard of my figure 
abroad, it is no more than I have done on both sides of my ears 
(as the saying is), for I did not cut and curl my hair like a sheep’s 
head, or wear one of their trolloping sacks ; and by so doing did give 
offence.’ Criticism, however, did not move her determination, and in 
the following year we find her writing to Mrs. Herbert from Spa 
(the 4th of August, 1734) that the divers dresses of the procession and 
mob at Antwerp ‘made mine not in the least remarkable, though it 
was, is, and shall be just the same my Lord Pembroke laughed at so 
immoderately.’ There is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
strength of mind which enables a lady to adhere to a costume which 
suits her, in disregard of the passing fashions. But it seems clear that 
the Duchess must have strayed much further than this from the 
beaten track. An attire which was merely old-fashioned would never 
have provoked so much active comment, but in point of fact it was 
sometimes so peculiar as to disguise her sex. For Lord Cornbury 
adds a mischievous postscript to the above letter, ‘she has been called 
Sir upon the road above twenty times.’ 

But the Duchess’s wilfulness found more active outlets than mere 
eccentricity ; and from one of her escapades it appears that she had 
in her the makings of a useful suffragette. The incident is recorded 
both by Mrs. Delany and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the account 
of the latter, as might be expected, being much the most spirited. 
In May, 1738, a warm debate was expected in the House of Lords. 
It was accordingly determined that ladies should be excluded, and the 
gallery reserved entirely for the members of the House of Commons. 
‘Notwithstanding which determination a tribe of dames resolved to 
show on this occasion that neither men nor laws could resist them.’ 
This heroic band was rather curiously constituted. Besides the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmorland, 
Lady Cobham, Lady Archibald Hamilton, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Fortescue, 
and Lady Frances Saunderson, it included the sprightly but re- 
spectable Mrs. Pendarves (afterwards Mrs. Delany), Lady Charlotte 
Edwin, the converted sinner of fashion, and the saintly Lady Hunting- 
don, the amateur apostle of Methodism. At nine o’clock in the morning 
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they presented themselves at the door, and were informed by Sir 
William Saunderson that the Chancellor had forbidden their ad- 


mittance. 


The Duchess of Queensberry, as head of the squadron, pished at the ill- 
breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired him to let them upstairs privately. After 
some modest refusals, he swore by G—— he would not let them in. Her Grace 
with a noble warmth answered, by G—— they would come in in spite of the 
Chancellor and the whole House, 


After this the battle began in earnest. The Lords tried to tire 
the ladies out, closed the doors, and ordered that no persons at all 
were to be admitted till the siege was raised. These dauntless women, 
however, remained at their post till five in the afternoon, ‘ every now 
and then playing vollies of thumps, kicks, and raps against the 
door, with so much violence that the speakers in the House were 
scarce heard.’ These tactics failing, they had recourse to stratagem, 
and the two Duchesses commanded a dead silence of half an hour. 
The Lords fell into the trap, and, as the Commons were growing 
impatient, the doors were thrown open. In rushed the ladies— 


pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in the front rows of the 
gallery. They stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose ; and during 
the debate gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and 
winks (which have always been allowed in these cases), but by noisy laughs and 
apparent contempts ; which is supposed the true reason why poor Lord Hervey 
spoke miserably. 


Meanwhile the Duke of Queensberry had gone over to the Oppo- 
sition, and attached himself openly to the Prince of Wales. The 
Duchess also continued her political intrigues fitfully, and there are 
some rambling and mysterious letters of hers in 1736 and 1737 to Ann 
Pitt and others. 

Walpole’s final overthrow in 1742 did not greatly affect the fortunes 
of the Queensberry family ; but a few years later these were darkened 
by domestic calamities. In 1753 Lord Cornbury (who had then become 
Lora Hyde), to whom the Duchess was extremely attached, was killed 
in Paris by a fall from his horse. Hight months later he was followed 
to the grave by his father. In 1754 her eldest son, Lord Drumlanrig, 
shot himself accidentally with a pistol, leaving a widowed bride behind 
him. In the following year Lord Charles Douglas, her remaining son, 
narrowly escaped destruction in the Lisbon earthquake ; but his fate 
was only deferred, for he died unmarried in 1756. And thus the 
dukedom passed away from their line to William Douglas, third Earl of 
March (the notorious ‘old Q.’ of later days), who succeeded to it in 
1778 on the death of ‘ Kitty’s’ husband. The Duchess felt the 
loss of her brother deeply, but she was prostrated with grief at the 
death of her eldest son. Mrs. Delany, who is rather fond of pious 
reflections, observes in reference to Lord Hyde’s death that if it 
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should give the Duchess ‘ a serious and right way of thinking, the event, 
melancholy as it is, may prove a happiness to her; and as she has 
good sense and many good qualities, I hope she will make a proper 
use of this great chastisement.’ But hers was a nature not easily 
to be chastened ; and though misfortunes did not sour her affections, 
they seem to have made her more reckless in her waywardness. Never 
~ too careful about giving offence to her friends, she seemed at times 
positively to go out of her way to flout them. Even in her earlier days 
her hospitalities were often disfigured with affronts. On one occasion 
in 1745 she had sent an invitation to Lady Emily Lennox which her 
mother, the Duchess of Richmond, was unable to answer at once. 
Whereupon, as Horace Walpole relates, ‘the Queensberry then sent 
word that she had made up her company, and desired to be excused 
from having Lady Emily’s ; but at the battom of the card wrote “ Too 
great a trust.”’ We may perhaps detect an echo of the irritation 
caused by the Duchess’s wayward hospitality in a letter of Pope’s 
to Martha Blount, where he writes ‘ Pray ask the Duchess of Queens- 
berry (if you can contrive to ask her without seeing her) what she 
means by forgetting you are as good a dancer as some she invites.’ 
Horace Walpole thus describes to Mann one of her masquerades in 
1748: ‘ The Duchess as mad as you remember her. She had stuck up 
notices about dancing, as you see at public bowling greens ; turned half 
the company out at twelve ; kept those she liked to supper ; and, in 
short, contrived to do an agreeable thing in the rudest manner imagin- 
able.’ Her invitations, too, would contain irritating mistakes, some 
of which looked more like mischief than accident. The Duchess of 
Bedford seems to have resented some affront of this kind, whereupon 
she received the following couplet from her hostess : 


Come with a whistle, and come with a call, 
Come with a good will or come not at all. 


Horace Walpole’s experiences at one of her balls in 1764 shall be 
given in his own words : 

The gallery where they danced was very cold. Lord Lorn, George Selwyn, 
and I retired into a little room, and sat comfortably by the fire. The Duchess 


looked in, said nothing, and sent a smith to take the hinges of the door off. 
We understood the hint, and left the room, and so did the smith the door. This 


was pretty legible. 


Moreover she carried into social matters not only personal caprice 
but political prejudice. We learn from a private letter that in 1740 
the Duke of Queensberry and some others organised a set of subscrip- 
tion dances at Heidegger’s rooms. On the day before the first of 
these the Duchess wrote to Lord Conway desiring him to send word to 
Sir Robert Walpole to keep away, otherwise neither she nor any of her 
friends would come. Lord Conway politely declined to accede to this 
request ; whereupon the Duchess returned to the charge, offering on 
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her part to keep Pulteney away ; but Lord Conway remained obdurate, 
Finally she came with an ill grace, and ‘ took care to show it was so 
much @ contre-ceur as to cast a cloud on the whole assembly.’ In 
consequence of this disagreeable incident most of the subscribers 
withdrew their names. 

It is easy to understand the irritation which conduct like this 
would arouse ; and yet the charm of the woman seemed to carry her 
through it all. Horace Walpole, who detested anything outrageous, 
thanked Heaven fervently that at Strawberry Hill the Thames was 
between him and the Duchess of Queensberry. But however severely 
he might criticise her behaviour, he always had the liveliest admiration 
for her beauty. Indeed her power of captivation was an appreciable 
asset of the Bolingbroke party. The elder Pitt, who joined the 
Patriots in 1735, when he was twenty-seven, seems to have been a 
good deal under her influence. Horace Walpole in 1746 speaks of 
Pitt’s caprices being ‘in excellent training ; for he is governed by her 
mad Grace of Queensberry.’ A year later we hear that Pitt was not 
present at the reading of the Bill for taking away the Heritable Juris- 
dictions in Scotland, ‘the Duchess of Queensberry having ordered 
him to have gout.’ 

By the time George the Third came to be crowned she was sixty- 
one ; yet in the coronation procession—as Horace tells us—she still 
‘looked well, though her locks milkwhite.’ Mrs. Delany writes to 
Mrs. Port, ‘I am, thank God, well in health, and put as good a face 
upon ye matter as age and wrinkles will allow, though not so beautiful, 
young and blooming as my contemporary the Duchess of Queensberry.’ 
This was in April, 1776, and on the 20th of July, 1777, the Duchess was 
dead. Her death was as strange as her life, for she died of a surfeit of 
cherries at the age of seventy-seven, and retaining to the end her 
extraordinary beauty. Two years after her death Horace Walpole 
writes to Lady Ossory : 

Lady Jane Scott has found in a cabinet at Ham a most enchanting picture 
by Zincke of the Duchess of Queensberry, which the Duke always carried in his 
pocket. It is as simple as my Cowley, in white with hairs all flowing, and 
beautiful as the Houris in Guido’s ‘ Aurora,’ and very like her to the last moment. 


In viewing her life as a whole, her eccentricities of course stand 
out prominently ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that she was 
nothing but an intellectual crank or a social madcap. At the same 
time it is supremely difficult to arrive at a compact appreciation’ of 
her character. The most contradictory opinions passed current 
about her, and, strange as it may seem, they were all true. For her 
conflicting characteristics did not modify each other, but co-existed 
unchanged in a perpetual antagonism. She had many excellent 
qualities of head and heart. She was a blameless wife, a devoted 


3 The Duke died on the 20th of October, 1778. 
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mother, an affectionate sister, and, where she gave her friendship, - 
a loyal and loving friend. Swift’s letters on the death of Gay are 

incredibly cold. ‘I would endeavour to comfort myself,’ he writes 

to Pope, ‘upon the loss of friends as I do upon the loss of money : 

by turning to my account book and seeing whether I have enough 

left for my support.’ The warm-hearted Duchess, to whom the letter , 
was shown, utterly repudiates this frigid view. 


I differ with you, that it is possible to comfort oneself for the loss of friends 
as one does upon the loss of money. I think I could live on very little nor think 
myself poor, or be thought so ; but a little friendship could never satisfy me ; 
and I could never expect to find such another support as my poor friend. In 
almost everything but friends, another of the same name may do as well ; but 
friend is more than a name if it be anything. 


Her tender care of Gay shows that this was not mere lip-service 
‘at friendship’s shrine. And moreover, we learn incidentally that she 
nursed Mrs. Delany through a troublesome illness, preparing ‘ tisans 
and balsamic draughts’ for the patient with her own hands. Her 
native faults were aggravated by her environment, which allowed 
them to run riot ; but had they been subjected to a wholesome control, 
freer play would have been given to the better elements of her character. 
Imperium, nisi imperasset, comparasset. She might have won a 
worthier reputation in a humbler sphere, whose conditions would 
have taught her to obey before she essayed to command. But the 
greatness of her position and the homage paid to her beauty were a 
bad discipline for a nature like hers. Had she been duly schooled by 
criticism and reproof, instead of being pampered by wholesale adula- 
tion, the vigour which went to emphasise her defects might well have 
given strength and stability to her virtues. For with all her pride, 
her intolerance, and her self-will, she had a sensitive and sympathetic 
nature. Often enough she showed scanty consideration for her friends, 
but none the less she winced under their reproaches. 

She owns also to some feminine fears which she nevertheless tries 
to conquer. Thus she forces herself to ride, though she is a nervous 
horsewoman. And always in wait for her were her headaches, under 
which she would at times break down completely, even in the middle 
of a letter. Her flatterers were a servile tribe, who frequently reviled 
her behind her back. Lady Suffolk remarks to Gay, ‘I am much 
more her humble servant than those who tell her so every day.’ 
Pope, who often deserved Atterbury’s bitter description of him— 
‘Mens curva in corpore curvo’—could not, in spite of his outward 
friendship with the Duchess, resist launching a spiteful epigram— 
anonymously—at her. 

Did Celia’s person and her sense agree 
What mortal could behold her and be free ? 
But nature has in pity to mankind 
Enrich’t the image and debas’t the mind. 
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The sneer was not only spiteful but untrue. The Duchess’s intellect 
was not of the first order, but it was bright and alert, and not in the 
least debased. Young, of the Night Thoughts, was another of her 
humble servants—to her face. Behind her back he writes to the 
Duchess of Portland : 


The Duchess is, as your Grace says, very entertaining, and so are all oddities ; 
peevishness and pride are in their own nature the most ridiculous things in the 
world, and therefore must be extremely entertaining to such as only see, not 
suffer from them. If Mr. Foot would take her Grace well off, you would find 
her much more entertaining still. 


Ungenerous as these remarks were in the mouth of a professed 
friend, it is impossible to deny that there was some ground for them, 
Lady Suffolk repeatedly declared, and Gay echoes the comment, that 
the Duchess thought better of herself than of anybody else. This 
was not only true in itself, but it was the true explanation of much 
that was least amiable in her character. For her self-esteem did not 
rest on a dignified appreciation of her own powers, but on the extra- 
vagant assumptions of an untamed arrogance. Still we cannot 
withhold some sympathy for a character which, with so many lovable 
qualities, yet failed to attract much love, and a life which, surrounded 
by all the conditions of success, yet ended more or less in failure. 
There is a quaint summary of her by the Dowager Countess of Gower 
in a letter to Mrs. Delany informing her of the Duchess’s death : 


Her Grace of Queensberry departed last firiday morn. I sent to know if 
report said true ; ye serv‘ confirm’d it, y* after five days illness she was just 
dead of # complaint on her breast. There went a soul of whim! but no life of 
pleasure! for tho’ all at home was at her devotion, she never seem’d to be 
sensible of y* hapiness, from her own disposition. An extensive triffling genius, 
innumerable plans, all productive of disapointm“. 


This is certainly the impression which her career leaves upon us : 
@ career lit up by many bright spots, and darkened less by positive 
misdeeds than by failures ; the failures of an ‘ extensive ’ genius which 
frittered itself away in trifling pursuits. A pettier character than hers 
might have emerged unscathed, but for her large nature this mis- 
directed energy brought an inexorable penalty of weariness and 
ennui. And as we take leave of her we cannot but feel that if 
there is much in her life to condemn, there is also much to admire, 
and perhaps still more to pity. 

Norman PErarson. 





FL Y-FISHING 


Port, who declared ‘all nature art, unknown to thee,’ deemed 
chance ‘ direction which thou can’st not see.’ He must have been 
a fly-fisher. He could never have arrived at such a thought by 
playing or by watching billiards. That is a pastime in connection 
with which there is real need for the word ‘ fluke.’ To be sure, any 
erratic shot at billiards, whether scoring or a failure, falls into the 
scope of his definition ; but in many-cases the result is so astonishingly 
unexpected that neither player nor onlooker is tempted to search for 
the unseen and involuntary direction. The incidents of golf, in a less 
complex way, are similar. Your opponent, howsoever sweet of 
temper, exclaims ‘ Fluke!’ to himself, if not to you, when you take 
a short hole in one from the tee. He believes what he says, too 
On reflection he would admit that, as you aimed at the hole, you are 
not without cause for pride in that the ball is in it ; but he would not 
admit that luck made no contribution to your success. You do not 
suffer such obloquy in fly-fishing. If you catch many trout, you are 
acknowledged to be a skilled hand ; if on a good day you catch none, 
or only a few, you are taken to be a duffer. Anyone, even if he be a 
mathematician, may say ‘Good luck!’ on seeing you set out for 
stream or lake ; but he would not mention luck on beholding your 
basket well plenished in the evening. Instinctively it is assumed 
that what is called chance has but little to do with fly-fishing. Is 
that a mistake? One must perceive that in fishing there really are 
incidents which could hardly be estimated without reference to the 
notion which the word ‘ fluke’ expresses. For example, when you raise 
and play and capture a particularly fine fish in a lake, it is not to be 
denied that luck has helped you. You did not know that the fish 
was just below where your cast fell, and in that respect you were 
undoubtedly a favourite of fortune. Similarly, you may choose the 
very fly for which the fish are on the outlook, and obviously you are 
tightly to be considered lucky if your choice has been at random. 
These possibilities, however, seem to cover the scope of flukes in fly- 
fishing, and they are comparatively renpcceaee Chance really 
does play but a small part in angling. 

That, it would seem, is chief among the causes why the sport is so 
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engrossing. The experiences of two or three seasons are sufficient to 
make any observant person perceive that the relations of the trout 
to the flies are at all times governed by natural laws. Are the fish not 
rising? There is a reason. Are they rising very well? There is a 
reason. In either case the reason is theoretically ascertainable. There 
is never any element of freakishness in the conduct of the trout. 

These statements have been denied by men entitled to speak as 
with authority. See, for example, what is said on Angling in the 
current number of The Edinburgh Review. It is argued that your 
box or book cannot usefully hold flies of more than a few 
patterns. The few are a variable number, ranging from half-a- 
dozen to three dozen; but even the longest list represents only 
a small selection of the insects on which trout feed. This is 
an implicit assurance that within certain limits one lure is as good 
as another. It means that a lure, to be successful, does not need 
to be particularly like the insect on which the trout are feeding. 
The authorities, it is true, make exception in the case of the Mayfly, 
which is of various hues and sizes, and is imitated with exceeding 
care, and in the cases of the March Brown and the Alder, which also 
are honoured by elaborately studious effigies ; but they are not exacting 
as to the size or the tints of lures in the imitation of smaller insects. 
The notion is that the small flies are sufficiently similar to warrant the 
belief that each of the standard patterns will represent a good many 
insects effectively. 

Now, it is worth noting that the lures which are made scrupulously 
according to the natural models are large. They represent insects 
which are easily seen on the water or in the air. Their shapes and 
colours are readily manifest to the human eye. Many of the other 
insects are either so small or so elusive in their colours that they are 
apt to escape the notice of the angler. Thus it seems possible that 
the general derogation of the belief that you should have lures according 
to many patterns is based on the assumption that what the angler 
can see definitely the fish see definitely, and that about what the 
angler cannot identify the fish are equally at a loss. 

This assumption, that the eyesight of man and that of the trout 
are similar, is too easy-going to be accepted in confidence. It is dis- 
proved by experience such as must have fallen to the lots of all men 
who have fished in earnest. Who has not at least once found the 
trout rising so persistently at some particular lure that by and-by 
it became tattered beyond recognition? That this does happen, and 
that not infrequently, is no doubt the origin of the saying, common 
on many streams, ‘ Never change a fly so long as the fish are taking 
it.’ I myself once found a Saltoun, after the wings had been torn off 
and only the black body remained, enticing the trout as rapidly as 
it could be cast upon the water. It may be thought that, as a lure 
without wings is not the same thing as a lure with wings, whilst the 
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trout rose at it in either state with equal eagerness, this testimony 
proves too much. Doesit? If either of the other flies on the cast at 
the same time had been as attractive as the Saltoun I should perceive 
that it did; but the other lures were of no avail at all, and one of 
them was a Greenwell, which has a general resemblance to a Saltoun. 
‘That day it was a Saltoun that the trout wanted; they rose at it 
with extraordinary avidity ; and where it was within view they would 
take no other lure. Beyond being obliged to think that the fat 
black busking of the hook made the lure resemble something in nature 
for which the trout were foraging, it seems impossible to tell why 
the lure did just as well without wings as it had done with them; 
but who shall deny that the incident was a proof that trout dis- 
criminate among flies ? 

It was not an exceptional incident. There are innumerable 
analogies, at least one of which will be recalled to the memory of 
every well-seasoned angler. The discrimination of the trout is less 
frequently witnessed in the case of a fly that loses its wings through 
wear and tear than in the case of some fly that, become damaged, is 
discarded for another of the same pattern. Occasionally you have 
no sport, or only a rise now and then, for hours ; and you look at the 
sky, and see it dismal ; or at the flies, and suspect that the droppers, 
instead of standing well out, are in limp contact with the cast ; then, 
without much hope, you put on another set, and from that moment 
you have trout after trout as quickly as you can ply! This may 
befall when, es far as can be seen, there is no great rise of insects. 
What is the cause? It is simply that you have found a lure repre- 
senting an insect on which the fish are feeding or are willing to feed. 
The trout seem to have lost discretion. On ordinary days you 
approach them with much care, crouching or otherwise out of sight ; 
but now, so eager are they to snap at what you offer, they seem not to 
heed your presence, and sometimes rush at the lure when it is 
within three yards of your feet. Now and then this happens amid 
conditions of weather that do not appear to be good. It is invariably, 
as far as I have had experience, a lure of definite pattern that brings 
about the wonderful sport. Trout even distinguish between the sex 
of the insects strewn upon or in the water, sometimes, for example, 
preferring the male March Brown to the female, or the female to the 
male ; and in the colours of wings and bodies of lures, from the largest 
to the smallest, there are gradations which they see and act upon. 

It is not implied that it is impossible to catch fish with lures which 
are not precisely like the insects wanted at the moment. That is 
possible, and often happens ; but when it does happen it tempts the 
angler to an erroneous conclusion. It seems to bear out the notion 
that one lure is as good or nearly as good as another ; but the seeming 
is illusory. If the angler had on his cast the exactly opportune fly, 
he would raise but few fish, if any, at either of the others. When they 
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cannot see a better, trout will occasionally take a fly that is not quite 
what they want ; but when they do see a better, that is the only fly 
which really interests them. 

Why, then, should we set a limit, voluntarily or under authority, 
to the number of patterns? One can imagine an answer. It is to 
the effect that, even if the belief in a few patterns as a sufficient basis 
for the hope of the best possible sport has to be abandoned, a limit is 
still desirable. The pleasure of angling, it will be said, lies less in 
catching trout than in casting at them amid beautiful scenes; more 
than a few patterns lead to perplexity ; besides, as the stock must be 
preserved, it is not well to take as many trout as possible. 

This is not part of an imaginary conversation. It is what certain 
eminent anglers sometimes say and always write. It cannot be an 
affectation ; but it is certainly a strange doctrine. Does it not seem 
to argue a love of loafing rather than a love of life? Far from being 
an irksome trouble, the search for the right fly should surely be a | 
pastime as interesting as the search for the right word in a difficult 
sentence, and the delight of finding it is great. Often, in reading 
books on sport in the South of England, one is almost obliged to 
wonder whether the right fly ever is found by the authors. One 
cannot reconcile the thought of their finding it with their habitual 
indifference to the weight of baskets. It is hardly possible to believe 
that any man who had even once found trout coming at the flies 
as they do now and then come would consider too irksome any trouble 
taken to bring the great rise about. The great rise is a revelation 
that once for all puts the mood of prose-poetry in the mind of the 
ordinary angler into strict subjection to the hope of sport. In con- 
nection with the angler’s interests, prose-poetry, either as a mood 
or as a product, is not a thing to be encouraged. It blurs the intellect. 
It pays no respect to the interests of ordinary men. Certain eminent 
literary anglers may think it incredible that some others unashamedly 
consider the trout to be more important than the aspect of the meadow- 
sweet or of the ambient air; yet that is the case. Indeed, there is 
many a fellow-creature to whom a stroll by the loveliest riverside 
is not a pleasure unless he has a rod in hand. We are told that a 
person of that kind is a poacher by nature and probably in act. Well, 
‘I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a Roman’ as the 
censor ; rather a poacher than a prose-poet ; and I will give reasons 
for rebellion. There is urgent need for plain-speaking on the subject. 

Last season The Times, which has of late been paying much atten- 
tion to field sports, published an article in praise of the Hampshire 
trout-streams and of the method of angling in them. Then the writer 
of a letter to the Editor made a strange statement. He said that in 
Hampshire artificially-bred and captive trout were fed on horse-flesh 
until they weighed two pounds ; that they were turned into streams a 
few days before the arrival of anglers from London; and that these 
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tame fish were the game which the dry-fly purist, our censor, some- 
times caught while admiring the wild flowers and the balmy wind. 
Could this be true? Was the South of England idyl rotten at the 
core? Other writers to The Times refused to believe the scandal, 
which was flouted in the journals of sport. Alas, the story, which 
_ had horrified anglers all over the land, turned out to be at least partly 
true. The truth was formally acknowledged. Anyone who has 
watched the rearing of trout in a glass tank, as in the aquarium to be 
seen at the Crystal Palace not long ago, will realise what the truth 
meant. Trout born and grown in a state of nature do not lose their 
instincts, some of which are self-protective; but trout brought up in 
captivity become tame and trusting. Throw a handful of things- 
to-eat into the tank, or into the pond, and they will instantly rush 
at the tit-bits without the slightest fear. They would do so if each of 
the bits concealed a hook. Now, this acquired rashness continues 
for a considerable time after the fish have been put into a stream ; 
indeed, there is reason for questioning whether the native instincts 
are ever recovered. What are we to think of the leisurely gentlemen 
who, catching fish of that kind, calmly assume and publicly declare 
that we rustic anglers, mainly in respect that we use more than one 
fly at a time and do not mind if the lures dip a little below the surface, 
take trout by unsportsmanlike methods ? 

Do not let us think anything uncharitable. There is no real 
treason to do so. The error is of the head rather than being of the 
heart. It is the result of the prose-poetry habit to which many 
anglers in the South have abandoned themselves. Aisthetic emotions 
are not invariably good. Under their influence the brain may become 
as balmy as the breezes of an ordinary summer. Certainly it loses 
touch with the facts of nature. Except in respect that in the South 
it is generally recognised as ‘ bad form’ to take trout of less than a 
certain size, all the notions of the Hampshire school, which is very 
influential among country cousins, are demonstrably absurd. Its 
limit to the variety of flies has been shown to be unnatural and there- 
fore unscientific. The understanding that its method of angling, 
with one fly at a time and that fly oiled, is a much finer art than the 
method generally practised elsewhere is equally frail. The art, says 
one of its recent exponents reveringly, ‘is to be studied almost with 
prayer and fasting.’ Why, the trout of any Hampshire stream are 
at least as easily caught, either with wet fly or with dry, as those of 
any stream of similar size in any part of the United Kingdom! It 
is probable that this remark has never been published before; but 
it will be acknowledged true by any one whoge experience enables 
him to judge. If The Times disclosure indicated a general practice, 
we cannot be astonished at that. The third notion to which we have 
adverted is that the dry-fly convention, by which angling is regulated 
in Hampshire, tends towards conservation of the stock. That is the 
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most important of all the notions. If it were true, those interested 


in trout-streams elsewhere would have something to learn from 


Hampshire ; but, unfortunately, it seems to be as much a superstition 
as either of the others. Where else than in Hampshire are tame two- 
pounders turned into the streams to-day to be treacherously slain 
next week? Then, why are they turned in? That can only be 
because apart from them the stock of ‘sizeable’ fish would be found 
unsatisfactory. No other reason is conceivable. Streams that are 
artificially stocked with large trout, that is to say, have but a spurious 
prosperity. In common with other streams, they have suffered a 
certain falling-off in their head of fish. Last year, in the April 
issue of this Review, it was suggested that the decline was more 
noticeable in the number of large fish than in the number of fish in 
general, and reasons then stated for that belief have since been 
strengthened by facts disclosed in connection with the ‘ free-fishing’ 
agitation in the Borders. With rods multiplying and becoming more 
active from year to year, it is only natural that the Hampshire waters, 
like others, should gradually lose their large fish ; but, regard being 
had to the great care taken of the streams in Hampshire, and to the 
general assumption that their management is the best in the world, 
it is astonishing to gather that were they not regularly replenished 
with heavy trout they would be in as poor a plight as streams else- 
wheve in England, and all over Scotland, which are under practically 
no management at all. 

This obliges us to perceive that the controversy between the two 
methods of angling, the Hampshire method and the method which 
is general elsewhere, has a serious side as well as a silly side. The 
Hampshire convention, none too attractive in practice or in literature, 
is confessedly a failure as regards the preservation of the stock. It 
is questionable whether, with all the advantages touched upon, 
any mile of the Itchen or of the Test has more trout, or even more 
large trout, than an equivalent stretch of the Tweed or of the Tay. 
The less fashionable practice, then, cannot be deemed more injurious 
than the other. The fact is that anglers in all parts of the country 
have still a great deal to learn. The Scots custom of keeping practi- 
cally all trout that are brought to the bank, a custom which extends 
far into England, is reprehensible. If small fish continue to be taken 
in increasing numbers every season, the stocks, even as regards 
numbers, are bound to decline. The fecundity of trout, great as 
it is, cannot permanently outstay the inconsiderateness of the anglers 
on streams that are open to the public.- In this respect Scotland is 
far behind the South of England. Thousands of Scots anglers pursue 
their sport without the slightest regard to ultimate consequences ; 
but, after all, the South of England does have an ideal. It is cer- 
tainly anxious that the streams should be worth fishing in for ever. 
That is easily understood. Men whose habitual haunt is a great 
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city realise the value of trout-streams much more keenly than the 
country folk to whom these are familiar. It is therefore to the South 
of England, which really means London, that we must look for well- 
informed example. 

That is why I have endeavoured to suggest that there is more 
joy to be found in fly-fishing than the conventions of Hampshire 
permit. It may seem paradoxical to argue that the race of trout 
will be preserved and strengthened if the means of catching more of 
them are adopted ; but there is many a truth in the guise of paradox. 
One, I think, is that in Hampshire and elsewhere there would be more 
trout, and eventually larger trout, if on all possible occasions every 
fly-fisher filled his basket to the lid with trout of ‘ takeable’ size. 
He could not do this without having first acquired a minute acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the fish and of the great variety of insects on 
which they feed. To glean the full delight which a trout-stream is 
capable of yielding will be well worth the effort through which the 
knowledge is to be obtained. It will render indolence by the water- 
side impossible, and apply a closure to such sayings as that ‘It is a 
profound mistake to suppose that the first object of the angler is to 
catch fish.” The more fish one catches, the more fresh glimpses one 
gains into the marvellously intricate system of natural laws by which 
the incidents of the sport are regulated. One finds understanding, 
that is to say; and it is understanding that is wanted. There is 
precedent for the belief that opportunities for a sport multiply and 
become enriched in proportion as the pursuit is freed from prejudicial 
conventions and conducted with scientific energy. Grouse, for 
example, are much more abundant now, when many men seek them 
every August, than they were seventy years ago, when they were 
sought by only a few; and they are most plentiful on those moors 
from which the heaviest bags are carried year after year. It is more 
than probable that a similar wonder may ere long overtake the 
trout-streams. A most instructive discovery has just been made. 
Until trout are past the prime of life the males rise at fly much more 
freely than the females. Afterwards the males do not take fly at all. 
They seek more substantial fare, and at spawning time prey upon the 
young males. It is now known that in some waters there are only 
two or three males to each twenty females. Thus, most of the spawn- 
beds are infertile. Perhaps this explains the perennial need in Hamp- 
shire for re-stocking. The need is hardly perceptible in Scotland, 
where sportsmen have not yet become so fastidious as to abjure the 
worm, to the tempting of which, much to the advantage of the streams 


the useless old cannibals fall. 
W. Eart Hopgson. 
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Tue last word of criticism on Shelley cannot yet be written, for 
Shelley’s ideas and the poetry in which they are embodied are within 
the realm of theological controversy. It is more than eighty year 
since Shelley was drowned, yet not a year passes in which he is not 
admonished, disparaged, pitied, or, it may be, ineptly extolled by 
those whose sympathies outrun their judgment. The recent publica- 
tion of his boyish letters to Miss Hitchener has renewed the oppor- 
tunity for the customary homilies. Small indeed is the number 
of those who with the critical faculty and a fine taste unite free- 
dom from theological or moral bias. Even Mr. John Addington 
Symonds in that little life of Shelley, in the English Men of Letters 
series, which in taste and judgment is almost perfect, could not 
refrain from the suggestion that there was something less than 
noble in the poet’s philosophy, while Mr. Swinburne in his valuable 
study of Shelley’s poetry, else more measured than is his wont, could 
not resist the temptation to turn aside and trample on a Professor of 
Divinity. The reason for the prejudice which on both sides darkens 
counsel is,.as Sir Leslie Stephen hinted, that the world has not yet 
determined the truth or error of some opinions which Shelley held. 
Sometimes this prejudice is displayed in an impatience of the whole 
topic, in a revolt against what Professor Freeman called the ‘ chatter 
about Shelley.’ The historian hastily considered this ‘ chatter,’ 
condemned it, and plunged again into history, which, with a lack of 
sympathy, might be described, by M. Anatole France, for instance, as 
chatter about mankind. Men of letters, for whom art and not science 
is the highest expression of man’s energy, have also exhibited this 
impatience. Twenty years ago the late Mr. Traill defied anyqne ‘to 
say anything about the relations between Shelley and Harriet which 
it can nowadays concern mortal man to hear.’ Mr. William Watson, 
whether consciously or not I do not know, took up the gage, and 
wrote this exquisite quatrain : 

A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flawer 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour: 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears. 
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Many who are unacquainted with the voluminous literature of 
the subject may be surprised to find that there is any question as 
to Shelley’s place in our galaxy of poets, although they are familiar 
with the idea that his life was distasteful. For Shelley has become 
a national fetish, accepted by the majority who are unlettered as a 
name which in some way undefined reflects lustre upon the race. 


’ This is shown, humorously enough, by the fishermen in the Bay of 


Spezzia who claim to be the grandsons of Shelley’s boatman. ‘It 
is our little story for the English ; they like it much.’ But the minority 
who read and think, for the most part deal with the fetish as Maggie 
Tulliver dealt with her doll. It may be remembered that Maggie 
first drove nails into its head, ‘that luxury of vengeance having 
been suggested to her by the picture of Jael destroying Sisera in the 
Bible,’ but afterwards, when her fury was abated, she used to comfort 
her fetish, ‘and make believe to poultice it.’ Such is the custom of 
critics so lately with us as Mr. R. H. Hutton and Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Hutton very gravely and deliberately drove his nail into the 
head of the Shelley fetish, feeling ‘incompetent to determine how 
far it was a twist of nature inborn, and how far voluntary wilfulness ’ 
which led to Shelley’s wandering ‘very far indeed from the right 
track.’ Which track may be inferred when presently we read that 
it was ‘ boastful irreverence’ which led to the poet’s expulsion from 
Oxford, and ‘ a vulgar caprice ’ which induced him to avow his atheism 
in the inn album at Montanvert. This indication of a certain bias may 
prepare us to discover that Shelley’s poetic genius was ‘thin.’ It is 
the peculiar privilege of the English critic to indicate ‘the right 
track’ for mortal men, and to discriminate with unction between 
the track of the present and of the past; a cultivated Frenchman 
would say, with a smile, ‘Quand Paris a tort ou raison, c’est la faute 
d’Athénes ou de Rome.’ But Mr. Hutton, having driven his nail home, 
sought to apply the healing poultice,—‘It can hardly be doubted 
that he learned even to believe in God as he drew towards the end.’ 
This suggestion is pushed to the verge of assertion by Browning, 
who had a sincere love for Shelley, or rather for that ‘ projection 
from himself of the image of his own love’ which he believed to be 
Shelley, to quote words used by him in a different connection. 
Browning abstained from censure, preferring to assume that Shelley’s 
opinions and conduct reflected the ‘ passionate, impatient struggles 
of a boy towards distant love and truth.’ Shelley’s poetry was ‘a 
sublime fragmentary essay towards a presentment of the corre- 
spondency of the universe to Deity,’ while the poet himself was ‘a man 
of religious mind ’ who, had he lived, ‘ would have finally ranged him- 
self with the Christians.’! This is to lose all grip upon reality, What 
can be said of such criticism but that it is the expression of a fervent 
enthusiasm? Less extravagant was the old-fashioned sermon of 


' Browning Society's publications, 1881. 
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Gilfillan, who drew the conventional moral from the poet’s tragic 
death, and with a solemnity befitting the theme pictured the vengeance 
of an insulted Deity. 

O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 

Cum tribuit facta atque iras adiunxit acerbas ! 


Indeed, if Shelley’s views were clearly understood, few more impressive 
texts could be chosen by the orthodox than the last entry in Williams’s 
diary, written a few days before Shelley and he were drowned in a 
storm: ‘ Processions of priests and religiosi have for several days been 
active in their prayers for rain ; but the gods are either angry or nature 
is too powerful.’ Or this passage from a letter in which the poet 
refers to a grotesque article in the Quarterly Review,—‘ It describes the 
result of my battle with their omnipotent God ; his pulling me under 
the sea by the hair of my head, like Pharaoh ; my calling out like the 
devil who was game to the last . . . pretending not to be drowned 
myself when I am drowned ; and, lastly, being drowned.’ 

Recently, in a vivacious essay, Mr. Lang examined the opinions 
canvassed by Shelley during his brief residence at Oxford, and drew 
the conclusion that he did not at the time hold the opinions advanced 
in his pamphlet The Necessity of Atheism. Certainly, a month or 
two earlier in letters to Hogg he is to be found arguing in support of 
Deism. This is what he writes: ‘Stay! I have an idea. I thinkI 
can prove the existence of a Deity—a First Cause.’ He then suggests 
that the cause of the attraction of atoms under the influence of gravita- 
tion might not only be a first cause, but might be exalted into a 
Deity. ‘Nothing remains,’ he continues, ‘but to prove that this 
Deity has a care, or rather that its only employment consists in 

ting the present and future happiness of its creation.’ Only 
that! It may be that Shelley passed through a brief phase of Deism, 
but he was not content with the Deistic position ; his language at 
the time is hardly that of a convinced Deist,—‘ Stay! I have an 
idea. I think I can prove the existence of a Deity.’ The yeast 
of speculation was working in his brain ; he reasoned with his father, 
his sister, his uncle, with Hogg, with Mr. W., Mr. L., and the other 
unknown correspondents whom he swept into his metaphysical net. 
To Mr. W. he sent ‘ five sheets of paper full.’ ‘I sat up all night to 
finish them; they attack his hypothesis in its very basis. I have 
attempted to prove, from the existence of a Deity and of Revelgtion, 
the futility of the superstition upon which he founds his whole scheme.’ 
Whether at this time, early in January 1811, Shelley believed in a 
Deity ornot, nothing is clearer than that he did not believe in Revelation. 
He was, it will be seen, none the less interested in it as a means of 
argument ; he was prepared to use each argument in turn to see whither 
it would lead. Writing to Hogg a month after their expulsion from 
the University, he says, ‘ You have, with wonderful sagacity, no doubt, 
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refuted an argument of mine the very existence of which I had for- 
gotten,’ and in the same letter he exclaims, ‘Where am I gotten? 
Perhaps into another ridiculous argument.’ Shelley’s views at this 
time cannot with certainty be inferred from the arguments he uses. 
That he is ready to argue now on one side, now on the other, in order to 
test his ideas, is characteristic of youth under the first enchantment 
of metaphysics. 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about. 


It would seem plain that he was not only ready but eager to 
dispute with those who differed from him; but Mr. Lang is of the 
contrary opinion, and thinks that, so far from being sincere in asking 
for. the verdict of reason on his anonymous pamphlet, this was the 
last thing that Shelley desired. The Necessity of Atheism, in his 
view, was a hoax, designed ‘ to tease bishops and dons,’ and prompted 
merely by a love of sport and notoriety. This is a novel contention, 
and it is with interest that we turn to the facts on which it is based, 
Mr. Lang founds himself on Shelley’s refusal to listen to the proffered 
refutation of a Mr. Hobbes. Munday and Slatter, the Oxford -book- 
sellers, ‘ very kindly,’ as Mr. Lang has it, ‘induced a poet and Liberal, 
Mr. Hobbes, author of The Widower, to argue against Shelley,’ who 
refused to reply in writing. This is the only count in the indictment, 
but Mr. Lang presses the point home with such evident enjoyment and 
high spirits that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he wishes 
to prove the poet both fool and knave. ‘ But he would not listen 
to Mr. Hobbes’s refutation ’ is Mr. Lang’s thrice-repeated innuendo. 
Slatter, in the letter appended by Robert Montgomery to his Ozford, 
or Alma Mater, implies that a meeting between Shelley and Hobbes 
was arranged and took place, and that it was subsequent to this that 
Hobbes ‘at considerable length’ analysed the poet’s arguments in 
writing, and that Shelley incontinently refused discussion. With 
what grace Mr. Hobbes may wear the cloak of Nemesis is shown by 
his poem The Widower, a copy of which is preserved in the British 
Museum. The book is not catalogued under the author’s name, and 
I cannot but think that, owing to this circumstance, it escaped the 
examination not only of Mr. Lang, but of Professor Dowden, who 
minted the phrase ‘ Hobbes, the poet and Liberal,’ as who should 
say a man of repute. The synopsis prefixed to the poem begins, 
‘Justification of and acquiescence in the will of Providence. Resig- 
nation and Devotion rational.—Vicious infidels addressed.’ The 
Vicious infidels are addressed in the following terms : 

Say then, ye scoffers of religion, whose 
Dread laugh proceeds from deep depravity, 


And wicked hate of all that’s good, rather 
Than from settled disbelief, resulting 
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From evestigating, studious research ; 

’Tis infidelity of heart, sensual 

Its character . . . 

What ! shall the conscious favour of a God, 

The trembling horrors of His vengeful wrath, 
That cheers the virtuous, pain the sinner’s breast, 
With levity be spurned? . . . And will 
They call the warm effusions of a mind 
Submissive ‘neath the lacerating lash 
Enthusiastic rant ? 


In a further passage he asks— 


Where, then, ye impious scorners, where 
From the rude blast will ye for refuge flee ? 


Shelley fled to his rooms and sported his oak, from which refuge 
he wrote that he ‘would rather meet any or all the dignitaries 
of the Church than one philosopher’—one such philosopher, bien 
entendu, One other refusal by Shelley to discuss theology is recorded. 
When living at Marlow Dr. Pope, a Quaker, who had made his 
acquaintance, challenged him to the fray. Shelley at first refused, 
fearing that his views would not be to his visitor’s taste, but waived 
his objection when Dr. Pope replied, ‘I like to hear thee talk, friend 
Shelley, I see thee art very deep.’ Mr. Hobbes, at any rate, was not 
deep. 

In the philosophy of a lad of eighteen we can scarcely expect to find : 
more than the echo of his reading. Shelley, prior to his expulsion, 
had eagerly devoured Hume’s essays and Locke’s treatise on The 
Human Understanding, and his Necessity of Atheism reflects the 
arguments he found there. His opening statement of the nature 
of belief is an adaptation of Locke’s statement as to the nature of 
knowledge, and to Locke he is indebted for his premise that the senses 
are the source of all knowledge. The proposition that we only know 
cause and effect as a sequence of phenomena he derived in the first 
instance from Hume, in whose essays he also found his argument in 
regard to miracles. Traces of Hume’s influence may be found, too, in 
his later writings, and it is at least as probable that it was Hume who 
effected a change in Shelley’s opinions as that it was the result of 
dialectical discussion with his friend Hogg. 

His expulsion from the University would no doubt have made 
a deeper impression on Shelley’s mind had it not been immediately 
preceded and followed by two events which to a youth of his emotional ~ 
temperament were more momentous. The first was the estrange- 
ment of his cousin Harriet Grove, with whom he had fallen in love. 
‘ Bysshe was at that time,’ wrote her brother, ‘ more attached to my 
sistet Harriet than I can express.’ Harriet Grove’s parents, who were 
alarmed at Shelley’s speculative opinions, must have separated the 
lovers towards the close of 1810, for on the 2nd of January 1811 Shelley 
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writes to Hogg, ‘She (Harriet) abhors me as a sceptic,’ The second 
event was the alienation of his sister Elizabeth, who had been his 
playmate and confidant from childhood. She was his first convert, 
and, as he thought, a staunch sceptic. Very naturally Shelley’s 
contumacy had been the subject of family councils at Field Place, 
when he was ‘ attacked for his detestable principles’ and ‘ reckoned 


‘gn outcast,’ as he complains to Hogg. Elizabeth’s allegiance was 


already tottering when her brother was expelled, and that final stigma 
of disgrace appears to have decided her to renounce scepticism and 
all its works, This wounded Shelley to the quick, and three weeks 
after his expulsion from Oxford he can think and write of little else 
but his sister’s recantation, Already the Oxford episode is almost 
forgotten, and, except in one letter to Godwin, he scarcely ever refers 
to it. Thenceforth his life-is nomadic and full of feverish activity, 
He marries Harriet Westbrook, flies with her to Scotland and to the 
Lakes, Sitting at the feet of Godwin he is possessed with the phrensy 
of politics and social reform. He sails for Ireland to spread his gospel 
of ‘truth and happiness,’ but returns as hurriedly, and at Barnstaple 
pastes upon the walls his Declaration of Rights. Thence post haste to 
Tremadoc, where he throws himself heart and soul into the effort to 
reclaim land from the sea, and draws heavily on his slender purse to 
build the embankment which ultimately transformed the Traeth 
into fertile land and a dreary waste into the busy town of Portmadoc. 
Wherever he goes in these early years we must confess he is splendidly 
impossible, but there is something admirable in his headlong tilt at 
the world. 

It is of some controversial interest to examine what are the 
evidences of Shelley’s atheism after he left Oxford. The pamphlet 
which in 1811 was published in hot haste, either as a speculative 
challenge or as the first blow in a Quixotic crusade, he deliberately 
republished in 1813 in the notes to Queen Mab, and the slight differ- 
ences between the two versions show that he endeavoured to strengthen 
its contention. The Refutation of Deism, published in the following 
year (1814), is, according to the preface, an attempt ‘to show that 
there is no alternative between Atheism and Christianity ; that the 
evidences of the Being of a God are to be deduced from no other 
principles than those of Divine Revelation.’ But in the powerful 
Letter to Lord Ellenborough (1812) and in Queen Mab he had violently 
attacked the ‘ pretended evidences’ of Christianity and prophesied 
its decay. ‘If God has spoken, why is not the Universe convinced ? ’ 
is his reply to the exponent of Revelation. The conclusion that 
in 1814 Shelley was an atheist is surely irresistible. 

During the summer. of 1816 Shelley, with Mary Godwin and 
Claire Clairmont, visited Switzerland, and in the inn album at Montan- 
vert the poet in doubtful Greek avowed himself an atheist. The 
inscription of the pious visitor whose effusion provoked Shelley’ 


i] 
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defiance has not been transcribed, but Trelawny states that it was 
to this effect: ‘No one can view this sublime scene and deny the 
existence of God.’ He adds that Shelley never regretted this action, 
for which he has been consistently condemned. Yet to a man of his 
opinions it was as natural as is the expression of his views by a fervent 
believer. The late Professor Huxley, in his controversy with high 
ecclesiastical authorities, had occasion to complain of the curious 
delusion of his clerical opponents ‘ that those whom they are so fond 
of calling “ Infidels ” are people who not only ought to be, but in their 
hearts are, ashamed of themselves.’ It is a delusion to which Shelley’s 
critics are prone. If it is an exhibition of bad taste to express opinions 
hurtful to the feelings of others, there are two sides to the shield, 
This breach of taste is committed no less by those who offend the 
ears of the sceptic with the aggressive expression of their beliefs 
than by the sceptic when he attacks Christianity. Those who are 
unable to believe this, who think that the sceptic is insincere, may at 
least realise the feelings of a Buddhist when told by a Christian mis- 
sionary that his philosophy is vain. But in such a case, the reply 
may be made, the issues are so vital that the question of taste may be 
ignored. So with Shelley ; he had the proselytising spirit of a Christian 
missionary, to him the issues were vital, only he was on the other side, 

Lord Crewe, as well as Mr. Hutton, has lectured Shelley for his 
‘ foolish, bitter jest—bad Greek and bad taste.’* Another view may 
be taken, however. To witness man’s awe in the presence of moun- 
tains is to a sceptic as unpleasant as it is for any of us to perceive too 
plainly the resemblance between the human and the simian face. The 
naive expression of this awe takes us back to primitive man—confronts 
us with our origins. It is not the beauty of the mountains which makes 
them awful to man, the most beautiful things may be of insignifi- 
cant proportions; it is because they are so very large. A more reason- 
able attitude, perhaps, was that of the eighteenth century, when 
mountains were regarded as great dirt heaps, and the pious discreetly 
marvelled at the Creator’s inscrutability in making things of such a 
size, whose use they were unable to perceive. No one, seemingly, 
has turned from Shelley’s sign-manual in the inn album to his account 
of this holiday, the History of a Sia Weeks’ Tour, to discover what were 
his feelings at Montanvert. Yet there they are reflected, with every 
accent of sincerity. The mountain scenery inspired him with ‘ ecstatic 
wonder,’ but the glaciers of Bossons and Montanvert affected him with 
horror. 


The verge of a glacier (he writes to Peacock) presents the most vivid 
image of desolation that if is possible to conceive. No one dares to approach it, 
for the enormous pinnacles of ice which perpetually fall are perpetually repro- 
duced. The pines of the forest, which bound it at one extremity, are over- 
thrown and shattered to a wide extent at its base. There is something inex- 


2 Literature, the 1st of January, 1898. A leaf from an inn album. 
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pressibly dreadful in the aspect of the few branchless trunks, which, nearest to~ 
the ice rifts, still stand in the uprooted soil. The meadows perish, overwhelmed 
with sand and stones. 


A little further on he asks— 


Do you, who assert the supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him throned among 
these desolating snows, among these palaces of death and frost, so sculptured 
in this their terrible magnificence by the adamantine hand of necessity, and 
that he casts around him, as the first essays of his final usurpation, avalanches, 
torrents, rocks, and thunders, and above all these deadly glaciers, at once the 
proof and symbols of his reign? Add to this the degradation of the human 
species, who in these regions are half-deformed or idiotic, and most of whom 
are deprived of anything that can excite interest or admiration. 


To Shelley the devastating glacier was an evil force, its icy plains as 
cruel as the burning marl which Satan trod. 

If we are to suppose that his pamphlet, the Necessity of Atheism, 
was a hoax, if with Lord Crewe we interpret his sign-manual of Atheism 
five years later as a ‘ foolish, bitter jest,’ if with Browning we consider 
Shelley ‘ a man of religious mind who would have finally ranged himself 
with the Christians,’ we must conclude that his Letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough and his Refutation of Deism were also ‘ only his fun.’ If these 
were Shelley’s jokes small wonder that he earned a reputation for a 
lack of humour. But what then becomes of his sincerity, that quality 
which all who knew him deemed his salient virtue ? 

There is another circumstance the significance of which has hitherto 
been overlooked. Shelley’s two children by his first wife, Ianthe — 
and Charles, remained in Harriet’s charge until her death, when he 
did everything in his power to gain possession of them. He was 
devoted to his children, as Peacock attests. The bill of complaint 
filed by their maternal grandfather, John Westbrook, who resisted 
Shelley’s application, set forth as one of the chief grounds of complaint 
that the father ‘ avows himself to be an atheist,’ and ‘ has written 
and published a certain work called Queen Mab, with notes, and other 
works’ wherein ‘he has blasphemously derided the truth of the 
Christian Revelation and denied the existence of God as the Creator 
of the universe.’ The other complaints dealt with his views on 
marriage and his conduct in living with Mary Godwin. Lord Eldon, 
after examining the various publications, said, ‘ There is nothing in 
evidence before me sufficient to authorise me in thinking that this 
gentleman has changed, before he arrived at the age of twenty-five, 
the principles he avowed at nineteen ; I think there is ample evidence 
in the papers and in conduct that no such change has taken place.’ 
He did not decide the case, however, on the point of atheism. The 
judgment by which Shelley was deprived of his children was based 
on his opinions and conduct taken together, and on the influence on 
conduct of his opinions, whether opposed to marriage or religion. 
But Shelley could not have foreseen the basis of the judgment. His 
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atheism was put in the forefront of the charge against him, at a time 

when the blasphemy laws were rigorously enforced, and it was impos. 

sible for him to avoid the inference that this would have an important 

bearing on the case. If then, in 1817, when moving heaven and earth . 
to gain possession of his children, he was not or had ceased to be an 

atheist he would have disavowed the charge in the answer to the bill 

of complaint which he filed on the 18th of January. But Shelley did 

not do so, 

Finally, what is Trelawny’s testimony ? Trelawny, although often 
obviously inaccurate, and not to be trusted in matters of detail, was 
indubitably during the last year of Shelley’s life in intimate association 
with him, and could not fail to become familiar with the poet’s philo- 
sophy. Despite his egoism and rhodomontade Trelawny had a fund 
of shrewd sense, and in his rough and ready way he goes to the root of 
the matter. 


The principal fault I have to find is that the Shelleyan writers, being Christians 
themselves, seem to think that a man of genius cannot be an atheist, and so 
they strain their own faculties to disprove what Shelley asserted from the 
earliest stage of his career to the last day of his life. He ignored all religions as 
superstitions. . . . He was an atheist. 


These considerations help to determine Shelley’s philosophy. He 
inhabits both hemispheres of thought. He achieves the impossible, and 
marries the abstract Ideas of Plato—Goodness, Beauty, Justice—to the 
conclusions of the empiricists. Transcendentalist though he be at times, 
as in Adonais, his philosophy does not embrace a God or a future life. 
In his essay on a future state the Lucretian argument against the im- 
mortality of the soul is restated and reinforced. To adapt a formula of 
Matthew Arnold’s, he believed at first in something within us which 
makes for progress. Prometheus Unbound marks the culmination of this 
ideal. Shelley in spirit was his own Prometheus, who through knowledge 
would regenerate mankind, a cause in which he was as ready to endure 
the ills of destiny as the sublime Titan. But he lost his dreams of chang- 
ing the world by an idea. ‘ These wild dreams had faded,’ wrote Mary 
Shelley ; ‘ sorrow and adversity had struck home ; but he struggled 
with despondency as he did with physical pain.’ In the closing 
chorus of Hellas may, I think, be discerned a dawning consciousness 
that diastolé and systolé is the history of the human race, as of the 
human heart. This splendid chorus, with its prophecy of the resur- 
rection of Saturn and Eros, ‘more bright and good’ than Christ, 
was too much for Mr. Ollier’s peace of mind in days of prosecution 
for blasphemy, and he sought safety in asterisks. In later years, 
apparently, Mr. Palgrave’s equanimity was not proof against such 
heresy, else it were difficult to explain the exclusion of the chorus 
from the Golden Treasury. 

The aridity of mind displayed by most of Shelley’s contemporaries 
is a curious chapter in our annals. The venomous reviews of the 
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day left him unscathed, but he felt, though few guessed it, the aliena- 
tion of his peers. To write without the meed of honour things worthy 
of remembrance, to leave ‘ great verse unto a little clan’ while none 
rejoice, is to drink the cup of bitterness. Once or twice he lifts the 
veil. ‘The decision of the cause, whether or no I am a poet, is re- 
moved from the present time to the hour when our posterity shall 
assemble; but the court is a very severe one, and I fear that the 
verdict will be, ‘“‘ Guilty—death.”’ This is in the mood of Keats’s 
motto, ‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ Had the 
poets of Shelley’s generation honoured him, as he was honoured by 
those of the next—by Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne—he could not 
have written these lines. Byron, it is true, in private acknowledged 
his genius, but he was shrewdly averse from proclaiming his apprecia- 
tion. He was well aware that in England Shelley’s name was ana- 
thema, and Moore’s warning was superfluous. What a marplot was 
prejudice to rob Coleridge of the music of the lyrics, to blind Words- 
worth to the grace of that elegy which rivals Lycidas! Neither 
Scott nor Campbell was interested in Shelley’s poetry, and Southey 
toundly refused to read it. Lamb conceived an instant antipathy 
to him, disliking his eldritch voice. Perhaps this was his whimsical 
reason for shunning his poems. To Lamb’s idiosyncrasies Shelley 
was more indulgent. ‘ When I think of such a mind as Lamb’s,’ he 
writes, with characteristic modesty, ‘when I see how unnoticed 
remain things of such exquisite and complete perfection, what should 
I hope for myself if I had not higher objects in view than fame?’ 
It seems incredible that Lamb could have ignored The Cenci. Mr. 
Swinburne, as fine a critic and as deeply versed in the Elizabethans, 
has adjudged it ‘the one great play in the great manner of Shake- 
speare’s men’ which our literature has produced since their time. 
Had The Cenc been written by Ford or Webster we know with what 
delight Lamb would have garnered its harvest, how he would have 
relished the malign utterances of that soul which was a scourge, or 
dilated on the beauty of the speech which ends with the spinner’s 
song, or, indeed, the whole of that marvellous fifth act. 

What of the poet whose name is often coupled with Shelley’s ? 
Even in Endymion Shelley perceived the promise of Keats’s greatness. 


I have lately read your Endymion again (he writes), and even with a new 
sense of the treasures of poetry it contains, though treasures poured forth with 
indistinct profusion. This people in general will not endure, and that is the 
cause of the comparatively few copies which have been sold. I feel persuaded 
that you are capable of the greatest, things, so you but will... . In poetry 
I have sought to avoid system and mannerism. I wish those who excel me in 


genius would pursue the same plan. 


That is very generous, and I would have had the younger poet strive 
to outdo the elder in this courtesy. His reply is well known. He had 
just read The Cenci, but grudging a single word of praise, he writes, 
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‘You, I am sure, will forgive me for sincerely remarking that you 
might curb your magnanimity, and be more ofan artist, and load every 
rift of your subject with ore.’ The tone is curt; perhaps at the time 
he had suffered over-much criticism. That he recognised Shelley’s 
power is shown by the letter to, Bailey in which he says, ‘ I refused to 
visit Shelley that I might have my own unfettered scope.’ But who 
that has admired the strength of character manifested by Keats in his 
correspondence with his brothers can credit Leigh Hunt’s story that 
he was resentful of Shelley’s superior birth and breeding? Keats 
when he wrote was sick in body and mind, mortified by weakness, 
uneasy in his love, striving to show to the world the face of health. 
I cannot doubt that this was why he chose words whose sturdy inde- 
pendence was ill judged. His counsel was imperfect, for it would 
exclude that simplicity which is often an attribute of the greatest art. 
Such simplicity there is in The Cenci, and it is deliberate. ‘I have been 
cautious,’ wrote Shelley, ‘to avoid the introducing faults of youthful 
composition—diffuseness, a profusion of inapplicable imagery, vague- 
ness, generality, and, as Hamlet says, words, words.’ The faults he 
enumerates are just those which are found in Endymion ; Keats in that 
poem so loaded every rift of his subject with ore that the rich vein was 
like to be lost sight of. He outgrew his extravagance, and justified his 
ideal in the incomparable odes. But there is another ideal, symbolised 
in Pater’s image of the gem engraver blowing away the last particle 
of invisible dust from his work, which must be comprehended in a 
canon of criticism broadly based. Keats afterwards received a copy 
of Prometheus Unbound, but of this, the greatest drama informed 
with the Greek spirit in our language, he had no word to say. The 
loss to English letters of the friendship which Shelley proffered, and 
which Keats withheld, was irreparable. To the last Keats remained 
insensible of the elder poet’s sympathy and solicitude, while Shelley 
strove to make known the younger poet’s genius. Now that they are 
associated in a common memorial no inscription could be found more 
fitting for the house in the Piazza di Spagna where Keats died, and 
where their relics are gathered, than the line— 
No more let Life divide what Death can join together.* 

Much of the current criticism of Shelley’s poetry is as jejune as 
that of a bygone day. One of the latest essays on the subject, by 
Mr. Adolphus Jack, I notice because it is typical of not a little that 
appears in the press. Its cardinal fault is that it is uninformed.” 
Mr. Jack tells us, for example, that Shelley’s denunciatory poetry is 
‘not full-throated, not red hot... . It is directed rather against 
views than against people, more against classes than against persons; 
it lacks gall and is by no means built out of personal rage.’ 

It is the oddest of complaints, and explicable only when we learn 
that it is part of an argument designed to show that Shelley’s poetry 

* Adonais, liii. 
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is vague. It were easy to confute the critic by citing the denunciation" 
of that Lord Chancellor in whom for Shelley the laws of society were 
incarnate, where Mr. Jack will find all the gall he may desire. But 
is there not felt in this disparagement the weight of a dead hand ? 
Matthew Arnold, when he sought to establish Byron’s pre-eminence, 
wrote, ‘ In poetry his topics were not Queen Mab, The Witch of Atlas, 
and The Sensitive Plant; they were the upholders of the old order, 
George the Third and Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Welli 

and Southey.’ With a like irrelevance we might claim for Shelley 
that his topics were not Hours of Idleness, Hebrew melodies, or Turkish 
tales, and point to his satire on George the Fourth, his denunciations 
of Lord Castlereagh and Wordsworth, or to that Mask of Anarchy 
in which he sounded a deeper note of revolt than Byron’s. Who 
would suppose from Arnold’s antithesis either that Shelley’s antago- 
nism to the accepted order was deeper, or that he was, none the less, 
the more practical politician of the two? To a Hunt, in 1819, 
he writes— 


The great thing to do is to hold the balance between popular impatience 
and tyrannical obstinacy ; to inculcate with fervour both the right of resistance 
and the duty of forbearance. You know my principles incite me to take all the 
good I can get in politics, for ever aspiring to something more. I am one of 
those whom nothing will fully satisfy, but who are ready to be partially satisfied 
in all that is practicable. 


Byron never exhibited this sanity. 

I will not follow Mr. Jack in his analysis of the poetry of love ; 
it is not given to all to feel the passion lyrically, and that any should 
appreciate a passionate love lyric not persuasion but perception is 
needed.. When I am told that Shelley’s lyrics have not ‘the con- 
stancy and solemnity of an affection which is divine,’ I reply that I 
am content to leave such high matters to Mr. Jack. But when it is 
said also that the lyrics are light and fickle, ‘ unsubstantial verses,’ 
‘ addressed to an ideal love, not to a beloved object,’ it is well to apply 
a touchstone. 

It were enough to feel, to see 
Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 
And dream the rest—and burn and be 


The secret food of fires unseen, 
Couldst thou but be as thou hast been. 


Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half dead ; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly ; ; thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 


With the superficial critic it is now an accepted convention that 
Shelley’s foot is never on the earth, that in nature he thinks only of 
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the elements, that his mind wanders in the comfortless wide spaces 
of the universe. Mr. Jack finds his poetry of nature ‘ markedly 
inferior,’ and it is soon evident that he is thinking of The Cloud. This 
was an exercise, if not a lesson in rhythm and rhyme, and [ 
for one regret that Shelley wrote it. It is a poem which appeals 
especially to the pedagogue; hence its inclusion in selections of 
poetry for schools; hence too the dislike which many acquire 
in youth to Shelley’s poetry, a dislike founded on the inference 
that it is insubstantial, vague, ‘lacking human body and 
warmth,’ as Mr. Jack would say. To instance another aerial 
lyric, such is not the feeling with which we turn from Wordsworth’s 
Skylark to Shelley’s in the Golden Treasury, where the one is the 
prelude to the other. As in his philosophy, in this ode Shelley has 
fused spirit and matter. If he sings, as no other poet, of the forces 
of nature, he also leads us through the groves of Alastor, or wafts to 
us the benign odours of the pine forest. It is hard to find a more 
exquisite picture of nature than his description in Hpipsychidion 
of the island, and who that loves flowers but remembers The Question 
or The Sensitive Plant? His poetry is full, too, of the earth’s creatures. 

The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep ; 

The bats are flitting fast in the grey air ; 
The slow, soft toads out of damp corners creep ; 
And evening’s breath, wandering here and there 

Over the quivering surface of the stream, 

Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 

I eannot tell my joy, when o’er a lake, 

Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 

I saw two azure haloyons clinging downward 

And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries 

With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 

Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky. 


If there be need to multiply examples there are the rooks at matins 
in the Euganean hills, the voices of nature in Ariel to Miranda, Archy’s 
song, the snake in Rosalind and Helen, The Woodman and the Night- 
ingale, The Aziola. Touched with emotion though they are, I find 
more truth in the poignant words written by Mary Shelley after her 
husband’s death than in the disparagement which is the fashion of 
the hour. ‘ Wherever the spirit of beauty dwells he must be. The 
rustling of the trees is full of him, the waving of the tall grass, the 
moving shadows of the vast hills, the blue air that penetrates their 
ravines and rests upon their heights.’ 

To reconstruct the life of Shelley Professor Dowden had a rich 
mine from which to quarry. The papers with which he was entrusted 
were interesting, but of greater interest is the evidence of the eight 
witnesses to Shelley’s life—Mary Shelley, Hogg, Medwin, Peacock, 
Leigh Hunt, Byron, Williams, and Trelawny. It is conflicting evidence, 
and we trace the influence of bias, or are aware of illusions. Here 
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it is a reservation, there a deception, perhaps wilful, which arrests our ~ 
attention. But there is, if the word be allowed, a Shelley Gospel, a 
body of opinion from which we receive a vivid impression of the ideal 
poet. Ardent, yet gentle, unselfish, of a crystalline sincerity, and a 
generosity unhappily too rare,’ he was filled with the ‘ enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ he was the champion of lost causes and forlorn hopes, 
"the eternal rebel. The engraving from Miss Curran’s portrait of the 
poet, which Mary Shelley regarded as much more successful than the 
original, does not belie this conception. Hogg, re-viewing his friend 
through the mists of memory, ascribed to him an air of ‘ profound 
religious veneration,’ a phrase of which much has been made by those 
who would fain mould a Shelley to their liking. In this portrait the 
head is slightly bowed, and there is in truth a look of adoration in the 
eyes ; it is, perhaps, his vision of ‘ Nature’s naked loveliness ’ that he 
sees. In the National Gallery there is a wonderful portrait of a young 
man, by Bernardino Licinio, which has something of the same look. 
Shelley revered what were to him the highest things, ‘Love, and 
Beauty, and Delight,’ but of authority he was the fearless enemy. 


Last came Anarchy ; he rode 
On a white horse, splash’d with blood ; 
He was pale éven to the lips, 
Like Death in the Apocalypse . . . . 
On his brow this mark I saw— 

‘I am God, and King, and Law.’ 


Such scorn of authority is incompatible with religious veneration. 

In his well-known essay * Matthew Arnold deals only with Shelley’s 
life. Professor Dowden’s apologetics, couched as they sometimes are 
in words of stilted sentimentality, offered, no less than his homilies, 
@ fair mark for satire, though it was unjust to make the poet suffer 
vicariously for the sins of his biographer. A more profitable exercise 
of the critical faculty would have laid bare a graver defect in Professor 
Dowden’s book. Stories from any source, so that they be about 
Shelley, are grist to Professor Dowden’s mill; no attempt is made to 
sift evidence: he reposes faith as implicit in Medwin’s lucubrations 
as in a legal document, nay, a legend grows under his hands. Why 
was it that a mind like Arnold’s could disregard the singularly un- 
critical character of this biography, finding, indeed, that the ample 
materials had been used ‘ with order and judgment’? To describe 
the attitude which Arnold adopts towards Shelley we must use in its 
acquired meaning a word which has dropped out of current use: it is 
a genteel attitude, that is to say, it exceeds the point of dignity and 
becomes slightly ridiculous. He is shocked and disgusted to a degree 
which is unnatural. ‘ What a set! what a world!’ he exclaims, after 
& picturesque description of what purports to be Shelley’s circle, and 
he applies to it the epithet sale. But why does he include in his 

, * Nineteenth Century, January 1888. ' 
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description persons whom Shelley disliked and with whom he did not 
associate, and omit such friends as Peacock and Horace Smith, who 
were eminently respectable? There is a hint of disingenuousness in 
this. Passing strange, too, is his inability to appreciate at any rate 
the courage of Shelley’s fight for freedom of thought, in an age when 
Eaton for republishing Paine’s Age of Reason was imprisoned for 
eighteen months, and pilloried once a month during his incarceration. . 
He brands Shelley’s philosophy as ‘ pernicious nonsense.’ Doubtless 
Literature and Dogma has been censured by many with the same lack 
of urbanity. Could not Matthew Arnold, then, admire the heroism 
of a frontal attack, he who adopted the devices of the sapper and 
miner in his effort to capture the Christian position for the Stoic 
forces ? We know that he could do so. The last word might have 
been written of Shelley himself. : 

They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee ? 

Better men fared thus before thee ; 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 

Let the victors, when they come, 


When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall ! 


In the temperament of the two men we must seek the explanation 
of what appears to be not only Arnold’s lack of sympathy but his 
actual hostility. It is the difference between the man with ichor in 
his veins and the man with ice. If we turn to Arnold’s love poems, 
so chilly and so reasonable, we perceive at once the cause of the 
antagonism. A score of pages contain them all, so thin a strain it is, 
so exiguous a muse. Exquisite as are his elegiacs, inimitable as he is 
in reflective verse, in such pieces as A Summer Night, Dover Beach, 
The Buried Life, poems of rare distinction in which is mirrored the 
mental unrest of his own generation, to Arnold the poetry of love, 
the passionate temperament, was a closed book. It is the reason why 
he cannot rank with the masters. His ‘ sails were never to the tempest 
given.” And when he is brought in contact with this temperament, 
from which he instinctively shrinks, his critical vision is blinded. 
This is to be seen occasionally in his treatment of Heine, and of Keats, 
through the tragedy of whose life he picks his way, pouncet-box in 
hand. But it is Shelley who exasperates him, for Shelley’s passionate 
temperament burnt clear. Arnold would seem to apply the formula, 
‘If passionate he must be gross.’ Straightway he looks for evil, and 
finds it. ‘God forbid,’ he cries, ‘that I should go into the scandals 
about Shelley’s “Neapolitan charge,” about Shelley and Emilia 
Viviani, about Shelley and Miss Clairmont, and the rest of it.’ The 
scandal about Shelley and Miss Clairmont was set on foot by a servant 
who was discharged for knavery, Paolo Foggi, and by his wife, a 
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nurse, who had also been discharged from the Shelleys’ employ. So 
far from its being true that if Shelley ‘is left much alone with Miss 
Clairmont he evidently makes Mary uneasy,’ Mary herself indignantly 
denies the imputation. ‘I swear by the life of my child,’ she writes 
to Mrs. Hoppner, ‘ that I know the accusations to be false.’ Scandal 
is certainly not the word to use in regard to the attraction which the 
‘interesting Emilia had for Shelley, if for no other reason because 
throughout their acquaintance the lady lived in a convent. 
‘My Neapolitan charge’ is an expression used once by Shelley 
in reference to a little girl in whom he was interested, and 
who died in 1820 in a hospital at Naples. Nothing is known 
about her. If a theory is desired, what more likely than that 
the philanthropist, who at Marlow contracted ophthalmia through 
visiting the sick, had interested himself in some waif or child of poor 
parents? But Professor Dowden yearns for mystery. He concludes 
at once that the child ‘was to some extent placed under Shelley’s 
charge or wardship’; he recalls Foggi’s slanders, makes some fanciful 
conjectures of his own, and suggests that there is more here than 
meets the eye. That guilt should be assumed till innocence be proved 
is hardly a principle we expect to inform the practice of men reared 
in the English tradition. In all the chances and changes of his life 
Shelley’s was a spirit of white fire. That he conceived more than one 
passion for a woman is not gainsaid, but his were passions, not in- 
decencies. Had there been a strain of grossness in Shelley, the gross- 
ness which we find in Rabelais and Shakespeare, it would have enriched 
his genius, for the greatest writers are those who can range the whole 
gamut of emotions, from the obscene to the spiritual. 

None saw more clearly than Arnold that to be contemptiul of 
what we do not understand is to be Philistine; yet in this case he 
sinned against his own canons. He finds neither Shelley nor his 
poetry ‘entirely sane.’ His criticism of the poetry is given in the 
essay on Maurice de Guérin, and it is an astounding one. Whatever 
Shelley achieves as a poet, he writes, “he in general fails to achieve 
natural magic in his expression.’ In a note he adds, ‘I will not deny, 
however, that Shelley has natural magic in his rhythm ; what I deny 
is that he has it in his language. . . . The medium of sounds he can 
master, but to master the more difficult medium of words he has 
neither intellectual force enough nor sanity enough.’ This of the poet 
whose work teems with such instances of natural magic in words as 


Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi of the earth .. . 
A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift . . . 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night . . . 
The lone and level sands stretch far away . . . 


lines which are doubly magical in the context from which they 
are torn, in that there they have both the qualities which Arnold 
Vor. LXIII—No. 375 38H 
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insists are the highest in poetry, natural magic and moral profundity. 
To illustrate this twofold quality let one line be given with the 
context, the cry of Beatrice Cenci when suddenly she doubts : 


Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
“No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world ! 


In one phrase ‘Arnold crystallised his prejudice when he wrote, 
‘In Mr. Palgrave’s charming Treasury may be seen a gallery of his 
failures.’ Among the noble pictures in this ‘gallery of failures’ are 
the Lines to an Indian Air, Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples, 
To a Lady with a Guitar, ‘ One word is too often profaned,’ To a Skylark, 
To Night, A Lament (Threnos), and the Ode to the West Wind. These 
are lyrics which we are accustomed to consider among the finest in 
the language ; to call them a gallery of failures is not criticism, it has 
the unfortunate semblance of animosity. Arnold has himself supplied 
the fit reproof : 


Tf the current view is, after all, the truer one, the note is a freak. But even 
if its disparaging view is right, the note is a violence ; for, abandoning the true 
mode of intellectual action—persuasion, the instilment of conviction—it simply 
astounds and irritates the hearer by contradicting without a word of proof or 
preparation his fixed and familiar notions ; and this is mere violence.” . 


It has, in short, that note of provinciality which Arnold so often 


deplored. 

It is idle to press the point further; twenty years have passed, 
and we, who are able now clearly to realise Matthew Arnold’s limita- 
tions, may gently set aside those subjects, few in number, with which 
he was unfitted by his temperament to deal, and continue to enjoy 
his pellucid and fascinating prose. How musical a sentence it is in 
which he embodied his conception of Shelley, the sentence which he 
graved upon the minds of men—‘a beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.’ When we reflect 
on the transient influence exerted by Arnold himself there is a pathos 
attaching to it other than the writer deemed. Shelley is a more 
brilliant soldier in ‘the Liberation war of humanity ’ than his critic, 
and the appeal he makes is wider. Matthew Arnold in his contro- 
versial writings appeals to dilettanti; Shelley will ever be a bright 
torch to youth at the moment of generous revolt. 


* 


Artuur P. NicHOLSON. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE KINGDOM 
OF JUDAH 


Tue difficulties in the way of the historian of the people of Israel 
have increased rather than diminished. As long as it was thought 
that the history of Israel could be written on the basis of the Old 
Testament, investigating that basis by the methods of the higher 
criticism, and interpreting the results from a purely Western point 
of view, it was a comparatively easy task. Now, however, that we 
have come to understand much more fully than before that the Old 
Testament is an Oriental product, and that its language often means 
something very different and much less ordinary than appears on the 
surface—now that results of exploration are beginning to be offered 
us which do not by any means always fit in with the much-edited 
and corrupted Biblical tradition—now, too, that we are beginning 
to comprehend the true object of textual criticism, which is to restore 
the original underlying text in its naked simplicity, and with its fre- 
quent historical and exegetical surprises, we feel the need of no common 
degree of courage to undertake the performance of so hard a task. 
We would most gladly postpone it, but how can we? Each genera- 
tion insists on making its own attempt, however incomplete, at a 
solution of the same perennially fascinating problem. 

The next half-century will certainly see a much-increased amount 
of pioneering work. To-day, work of that sort is still very generally 
censured alike by moderate and by advanced critics of the older school. 
Nor can it be denied that pioneering work has great dangers, and that 
it is not difficult to pick holes in those who practise it. The true 
pioneer is well aware of this, and is ever correcting his own work, He 
therefore shows a mutability in criticism which is puzzling both to 
the outsider and to some ‘higher critics.’ We will not blame the 
outsider for this, but only invite him to try and get inside a strange, 
new variety of human nature. Nor will we find fault with the old- 
fashioned higher critic, but only ask him not to judge the pioneers 
by wrong standards, and not to ignore the emergence of new problems. 
Pioneers heartily recognise the educational value of moderate 
criticism—a criticism which twenty years ago would have been called 

811 3u2 
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advanced. And hence, in my opinion, the editor of The Historians’ 
History of the World did well when he combined two representations 
of the history of Israel, one of which is less advanced than the other, 
but full of matter, and well fitted to interest and instruct the reader. 

T have less hesitation in offering a development of some sentences 
in one of those representations in the History because of the recent 
surprising discovery that there was a true temple of the God of Israel 
in Egypt at a time when, as scholars supposed, the Deuteronomic law 
of the one sanctuary was in full force everywhere. For I am myself 
unable to interpret the story of King Josiah without the hypothesis 
that there was a temple of Israel’s God in the N. Arabian borderland, 
for the benefit of Israelites residing in part of that region. To this 
I will return later. At present, it is most necessary to indicate the 
sentences referred to, which relate to the only two events in the life 
. of Josiah reported in the scanty Hebrew tradition. 


The reform of the cultus, and the prohibition of more than the one sanctuary, 
were far-reaching measures which affected the daily life of every Israelite. We 
are even told (2 Kings xxiii. 15-20) that the reformation extended to Beth-el 
and the cities of Shimron, #.c. to the Negeb. This view of the narrator’s meaning 
is a solid result of criticism, and certainly the detail has no slight verisimilitude. 
The realm of Judah needed expansion, and what region could Josiah more 
reasonably covet than the Negeb, so dear to Israelite tradition ? Events proved, 
however, that a greater. potentate also had designs upon it, viz. the king of 
Mizrim. We do not know what race predominated at this time in the ancient 
Muzri, but we can hardly doubt the fact that the king of a territory adjoining 
the Negeb, who was at any rate more powerful than Josiah, went upon an 
expedition against Kidsham (i.e. Kadesh), or perhaps Cusham (i.e. Cusham- 
Jerahmeel), and found his passage barred by Josiah. A battle took place in 
Maacath-Migdol (if we rightly read the name) and the king of Judah was mortally 
wounded. All Judah mourned. The people had lost a king, and were in danger 
of losing a faith. For the religious law-book promising prosperity to the obedient, 
_ which they accepted in deference to the king and the priests, seemed to have 

been proved a delusion and a snare. E 

Thus the power most dreaded by Judah is once more the N. Arabian Mizrim, 
though the race which now predominated in Mizrim had, perhaps, only lately 
arrived there. The late editor of Kings, however, confounded Mizrim with 
Mizraim (Egypt), and represented the king whom Josiah encountered as Neku 
of Egypt ; he also confounded the place-name Migdol with Megiddo. It is not 
impossible that the enterprising Neku of Egypt really did interfere with the 
affairs of Syria, but if so it was hardly Josiah whom he had to deal with. It 
appears to be clear from the Hebrew narratives, critically interpreted, that it 
was first the Mizrites and then the Babelites or Jerahmeelites (i.e. the peoples 
to which the Hebrew writers, archaising, apply these names) who interfered 
with southern Palestine.’ 


To this one more passage ought to be added from an earlier section. 


It is too true that the Hebrew texts are often sadly corrupt, but among other 
things we can still see, underneath the corruption, that the first migration of the 
Israelites . . . was neither to the western nor to the eastern part of Canaan, 


1 Historians’ History, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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but to the country on the south of Palestine (the Negeb) where the inhabitants ~° 
had passed (as probably those of Mizrim had also passed) into a settled mode 

of life and were flourishing agriculturists ; their vineyards were especially re- 
nowned in ancient legend. This region, in consequence, became the scene of 

a large number of Hebrew legends, and the sacred spots in it continued to draw 
reverent pilgrims as late as the fall of the kingdom of Judah (p. 7). 


The region referred to was indeed, to the Israelites, a Holy Land, 
and we cannot wonder that Josiah should covet and, as it appears, 
annex it. Before his time the kings of (northern) Israel, and those 
of (the southern) Aram had contended for its possession. It seems 
to have had a considerable Israelite as well as Yerahmeelite popula- 
tion, and the sanctuaries of the N. Arabian borderland (to which the 
Negeb, or ‘ southland,’ belonged) had a great attraction even for the 
Israelites across the border. Unfortunately, though the Israelites 
had in remote times learned their religion from a kindred Yerahmeelite 
tribe, yet the progressiveness which characterised the best Israelite 
religion was deficient (though perhaps not entirely wanting) among 
the Yerahmeelites. This is why, in the sketch quoted from above, 
I ventured to call the N. Arabian region a ‘land of opposites,’ and 
why Israelites residing in N. Arabia, and those who crossed the border 
to frequent N. Arabian sanctuaries, became addicted to antiquated 
forms of worship, so that a reformation—if such a thing were possible 
—was urgently demanded. 

It is usually held that the reformation of Josiah was based upon 
the theory that ‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,’ and that the icono- 
clasm which marked it was an attempt to do away with hindrances 
to a righteous life ; similarly the original book of laws, now expanded 
into Deuteronomy, is regarded as a popular handbook of righteous- 
ness. This is true as far as it goes, but is, in my opinion, insufficient. 
An examination of Deuteronomy is out of the question here, but it 
may be possible to re-investigate the story of the reformation. If we 
refer to 2 Kings xxiii. 4-7, we shall perceive the real nature of the 
new movement. It was an attack on the harmful cultus developed 
to its highest degree by Manasseh. What was the origin of this 
cultus ? Certainly it was not Israelitish ; conceivably it was Assyrio- 
Babylonian ; more probably it was N. Arabian; Let us see what 
was done by the chief priests in the temple. At the king’s command 
they brought out all the vessels of Baal and Asherah, and of all the 
host of heaven, and burned them outside Jerusalem by the Kidron, 
while the ‘dust’ was deliberately carried to Bethel. From the same 
source (probably) we learn that the venerated symbol of Asherah in - 
the temple was carried to the Kidron burning-place, where it was 
actually stamped to powder, as if to minimise the risk of malign 
supernatural influence. Now Baal and Asherah or Ashtart com- 
bined were the great N. Arabian duad, and if it be urged that Yahweh 
(Israel’s true God) may also have been worshipped by the N. Arabians, 
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yet the directive member of the triad thus produced was not Yahweh 
but Baal.? 

The cult of Ashtart being N. Arabian (as well as Phoenician) we 
are prepared to find that the prostitution of men and women to the 
impure service of that goddess was also specially N. Arabian ; a keen 
criticism of Deut. xxiii. 18 will, I think, show that it was. Josiah 
would not permit these any longer to pollute the temple precinct, 
The king also put down the priests called kemarim (v. 5; Auth. Vers. 
‘idolatrous priests’). Isaiah too was opposed to them. He says 
(Isa. ii.)—if I mistake not—that Yahweh has forsaken his people 
‘because they are full of kemarim.’ The name (original vowels un- 
certain) is suggestive ; it indicates to the scholar that the priests 
so called were from N. Arabia. The origin was very naturally 
forgotten ; in the papyri relative to the Jews at Elephantiné in 
Egypt we even find the Aramaic form applied to the Egyptian 
priests of Khnum. 

We are now confronted by a grave difficulty. It is said in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 8 that the high places on which the priests had offered illegitimate 
sacrifices were spread about ‘from Geba to Beer-sheba.” Why Geba 
and Beer-sheba? Is it enough to answer that one was the northern 
and the other the southern boundary of Judah? But then, how is it 
that, according to 2 Kings xxiii. 15 (cf. verse 4, end), Josiah extended 
his iconoclastic campaign to Bethel, which, adopting the ordinary 
identifications, is certainly to the N. of Geba? To reject the Bethel 
episode as a fiction would be arbitrary. May we, then, suppose that 
in the enfeebled condition of Assyria, the king of Judah felt the stir- 
rings of ambition, and aspired to re-unite north and south? The 
Chronicler (2 Chr. xxxiv. 6,7, 33) has a similar notion respecting Josiah, 
but it is possible that he developed imaginatively statements in his 
authority which had a different reference. Indeed, unless all the 
evidence for a N. Arabian reference elsewhere is fallacious, one cannot 
think that the violent acts of Josiah were performed in a district of 
N. Israel. As things are, one cannot avoid holding that the names 
Geba, Beer-sheba, and Bethel—each of which may easily have been — 
borne by more than one place—here indicate places in that part of 
the N. Arabian borderland which had been occupied by Josiah. 
This goes together with a conjecture that in the same verse a shortened 
form of ‘ Yehudah’ (Judah) has been written by an error instead of 
@ shortened form of ‘ Yerahmeel.’ . 

I am aware that to place Bethel in the N. Arabian borderland has 
historical consequences. So has the conjecture, not unsupported 
by evidence, that there was a Shimron in that borderland as well as 
a Shoméron (Samaria) in N. Israel. The narrator in 2 Kings xxiii. 19 
says that Josiah’s dealings with the high places erected by the kings 


2 In explanation see Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (A. & C. Black, 
1907) index, ‘ God.’ 
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of Israel in the cities of Shémérén (or Shimron) were in accordance ~ 
with all the acts that he had done at Bethel. What were those acts ? 
Destructive, that goes without saying. Not only in Jeroboam’s 
time, but afterwards, the cult at Bethel was diametrically opposed to 
strict Yahwistic religion. This appears from the vivid narrative in 


‘ Amos vii, 10-13; indeed, the references to Bethel and Shomeron 

’ (or Shimron) throughout the Book of Amos all contribute something 
to the new point of view. Here, itis true, we have the later phrase 
‘the cities of Shomeron’ ; ¢.e. Shomeron (or Shimron) has become a 
regional name. We find the same phrase in 2 Kings xvii. 26, where 
we read of the colonists with whom the king of Asshur filled up 
the places of the ‘ displanted ’ Israelites ; in verse 29 these colonists 
are called Shimérénim, The English Bible, following the exegetical 
tradition, interprets Shomeron ‘ Samaria’ and Shomeronim ‘ Samari- 
tans.’ Whether this is right, however, may be questioned. Has there 
not been a confusion between the Assyrian conquest of Shomeron or 
Samaria and the Asshurite or N. Arabian conquest of Shimron, with 
the adjacent cities? So far as I can see, this is probably the case, 
and I am prepared to support this by explanations of the names of 
places and of gods in 2 Kings xvii. 30, 31, which are in harmony with 
this view. If therefore we accept 2 Kings xxiii. 19, 20 as correct, the 
sanctuaries connected with the altars in the Israelite part of the Negeb 
were desecrated and the priests slain on the altars. 

But were all the sanctuaries in the Negeb really destroyed or 
at least desecrated? It must at any rate be admitted that we no 
longer possess a thoroughly authentic account of the reformation. 
Even those who cannot bring themselves to adopt altogether the 
present writer’s criticisms will not deny that the original text has, 
in a number of passages, been corrupted or manipulated. In other 
words my view (based on textual criticism of Deuteronomy) is at least 
possible, that there was a place in the Negeb, the name of which under- 
lies a cryptic phrase in the traditional text of Deuteronomy—a place 
where there was a sqnctuary sanctioned by the compiler of the law- 
book, and therefore of course by Josiah. The name of that place 
was apparently Asshur-Yarham, and, according to a plausible solution 
of a difficult textual problem, a city called ‘ Yehoasshur,’ or perhaps 
‘Yarham-Asshur,’ is mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii. 8, where it underlies 
the absurd and inexplicable ‘ Joshua the governor,’ and also in the 
same passage, awkwardly written, in the form ‘ Asshur-Ishmael,’ 
where it underlies the trivial notice, ‘ which were on a man’s left hand.’ 
The bearings of this result, and of the corresponding result in Deutero- 
nomy, if admitted, on the history of Jewish religion, will be obvious 
to the thought “ul reader. 

Thus, both in Judah proper and in the Judaite territory over the 
border, the N. Arabian cults were put down, and the life of the people 
was, to outward appearance, re-organised on the basis of a sacred 
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law-book. There was, however, another potentate who had designs 
both on the Negeb and on Judah ; it was the king of Mizraim (Egypt) 
or perhaps of Mizrim (a part of N. Arabia). At first sight indeed 
there can be no doubt but that the king of Egypt is the potentate 
referred to. In 2 Kings xxiii. 29, as it stands, we read, ‘In his days 
Pharaoh-Neko king of Mizraim (Egypt) went up against the king of 
Asshur (Assyria ?) to the river Perath (Euphrates ?) ; and king Josiah 
went against him ; and he slew him at Megiddo when he saw him’ (?) 
We have now to ask, Does this statement accord with Egyptian 
and Assyrian history, and with the most probable reading of Hebrew 
prophecies ? 

It is indeed beyond all doubt that from B.c. 625 onwards the 
Assyrian Empire was in a state of rapid decline. A vivid sketch of 
this will be found in Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria, to 
which it is sufficient to refer. It is very conceivable that the enter- 
prising Egyptian king, Neku II., may have determined to profit by 
the decay of Assyria, and have revived the dormant claims of Egypt 
to the suzerainty of Syria and Palestine. Herodotus (ii. 159) does 
in fact tell us that Nekds ‘made war by land on the Syrians, and 
defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolon, after which he took 
Kadytis, a large city of Syria.’ Moreover, a slab of basalt found at 
Sidon probably confirms the supposed ambitious project of Neku, 
at any rate so far as Phoenicia is concerned. We also find in the 
headings of certain Hebrew prophecies (due to the redactor) references 
to Pharaoh and Pharaoh-Neko, evidently referring to a march of 
Neku into Palestine and Syria. 

The evidence, however, is at any rate indecisive. Herodotus 
sometimes made mistakes. It is possible that in this case he con- 
founded a little-known N. Arabian king with a well-known king 
of Egypt, just as, in ii. 141, he seems to have confounded a little- 
known king of the Arabian Asshurites with a well-known king of 
Assyria (Sennacherib). And may not a similar supposition be made 
for the final editors or redactors of Kings, Chronicles, and the headings 
of Jer. xlvi. and xlvii.? As for the basalt slab at Sidon, the royal 
cartouche will at any rate not prove that Neku fought with and 
defeated the king of Judah. 

.I have still to speak of the Hebrew prophecies. To do so briefly 
and at the same time cogently is impossible. In an article on 
Habakkuk in the Jewish Quarterly Review for July 1907 I have shown 
that the prevalent view that the writers of that book refer to the 
Babylonians is not by any means certain, and that the reference may 
very possibly be to the chief N. Arabian power. I am of opinion that 
the Book of Nahum would gain by being treated on a similar plan. 
Difficulties there are in this book which have not yet been really 
overcome, but which may be, if a natural prejudice against a hitherto 
unsuspected N. Arabian reference can be surmounted. I hold it to 
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be extremely probable that the people and the city so much hated by 
Nahum were not the Assyrians and Nineveh, but the N. Arabian 
Asshurites and one of their capitals called Yévanaih (the feminine 
form of Yavan or Yaman, equivalent to Yerahmeel). If any Hebrew 
poet raised a song of triumph over Nineveh, it may be doubted whether 
_ it has come down to us. 

It remains to be added that the prophecies against Mizraim (Egypt) 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel present the appearance of having been 
worked over, 7.e. they originally referred, not to Mizraim, but to 
Mizrim, one of those N. Arabian countries over which a more distant 
king—the king of Asshur or Ashhur—appears to have claimed 
suzerainty. This is not the place to go into the question as to the 
reality of such a Mizrim as is here claimed. In a work called Traditions 
and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (1907) I have given my latest expression 
of opinion respecting it. But to return to Josiah. It is not rash to 
assert that the powers which, so far as our evidence goes, were most 
in the thoughts of Judaites at this time were not Assyria and Egypt, 
but the N. Arabian Asshur and Mizrim. I hold that the original 
writers in 2 Kings and in the authority used by the Chronicler were 
no exceptions to this rule, and that the regions referred to, ¢.g. in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, were probably Mizrim and the N. Arabian Asshur. 
I would identify Pérath with the N. Arabian district Ephrath, and 
thus, in passing, liberate interpreters of Jer. xiii. 1-7 from the painful 
necessity of supposing that Jeremiah paid two visits to the rocks (!) 
of the Euphrates, to perform purely symbolic acts. Karkémish (in 
2 Chron. xxxv. 20, Jer. xlvi. 2) may cover over more than one 
N. Arabian place-name—perhaps the most obvious original is (Ram- 
shak) or ‘ Ramshah.’ * ‘ Megiddo’ should (ef. Herod. I.c.) probably be 
Migdol. Nor can I help expressing the hope that the words (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29, end) ‘ and he slew him when he saw him,’ can now receive 
a more suitable correction than that of Prof. Hugo Winckler. It 
will be noticed that three letters appear twice over in the Hebrew ; 
it is reasonable to suppose that this is the error of a scribe. What 
remains may, with methodical accuracy, be read beashtor, ‘in Ashtor.’ 
*Ashtor’ or (more properly) ‘ Ashtar’ is one of the N. Arabian 
regional names (see Traditions and Beliefs, p. 362). The authentic 
statement is that. the unnamed king of Mizrim (‘ Pharaoh-Neko’ 
being a redactor’s insertion) slew Josiah in a battle at Migdol in 
Ashtar. There were doubtless many Migdols (one was in the land 
of Mizrim, Jer. xliv. 1); to prevent misunderstanding the scribe 
inserted a notice that this ‘ Migdol’ was ‘in Ashtar.’ Ashtar is also 
a divine name; the place near which Josiah fell was, or had been, 
dedicated to the god Ashtar (the masculine form of Ashtart or Astarte). 
It was against such a deity that Josiah had striven. But what did 


* Traditions and Beliefs, p. 241. There is great want of documentary confirma- 
tion for the battle of Karkemish. 
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the place-name matter, if only the dangerous N. Arabian cults were 
abolished ? 

The reader will now understand why, in the sketch referred to, 
I stated that the king of Mizrim went in the first instance against the 
Negeb. The corrections of the place-names of the traditional Hebrew 
text there given are here themselves corrected ; the general sense, 
however, is not thereby affected. That the regional names were used 
by the writers with historical precision and without archaising, | 
will not assert. A change in the dominant race, of course, involves the 
introduction of new ethnics and regional names. Still the old names 
are tenaciously preserved by neighbouring peoples and used by their 
writers. Here I pause; my object has been, I hope, attained. The 
historic significance of the N. Arabian borderland from a religious 
point of view has been treated by me in my article ‘ Prophecy ’ in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica and elsewhere, and has lately been dealt with, 
so far as his narrow limits allowed, by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of 
Cornell University, in the Hibbert Journal for January 1908. May the 
errors of individual investigators pass away, and the full truth in its 
radiance more and more shine forth ! 

T. K. Cueyne. 





THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN 


A REPLY TO MRS. JOHN MASSIE 


AcatnsT every fresh step forward for good and for freedom to women, 
the same old stereotyped arguments are trotted out. One gets quite 
fond of their familiar faces ; of their faces only, for they are all hollow. 
Mrs. Massie, in her article in the March issue of this Review, relies 
chiefly on the Protection Argument, which is perhaps the easiest of all 
to combat, as implying a social state and circumstances far different 
from those of the present time, when many women are attached to 
no protector and must be their own breadwinners, or go without 
bread. This argument, by the way, is also named the Pedestal or 
Angel Argument. Woman is, contrary to the poet’s judgment, 
too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


and should be set up aloft for adoration. The answer to which is that 
a pedestal is but a cold and dreary position, and that a place at the 
dining-table is far to be preferred. But at whose? And are we to 
have no choice where to sit? In countries and among races where 
marriage is a matter of course and arranged by parents and guardians, 
due provision is theoretically ' assured for at least most of the women, 
whether in accordance with their wishes or by ignoring them. But in 
free countries—free now to some extent and ever aiming at larger 
freedom—how is a woman’s support to be assured unless by allowing 
her to work for it? And how are due wages to be assured in return 
for her work unless she be allowed the rights and opportunities of a 
reasonable being? The refusal of the vote tells indirectly as well as 
directly, stamping women in the minds of the unthinking as inferior 
creatures, and leading to the refusal of other privileges and oppor- 
tunities of free development, till the reductio ad absurdum is reached 
of tacitly assuming that any woman is inferior to any man. 

As regards another side of protection, viz. protection against 
violent death, the nearest daily newspaper will offer enough instances 

1 For the practical results, see Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, vol. i. pp. 236, 298 
vol, ii. 349; Lane’s Modern Egyptians, (1871) vol. i. pp. 122 ff., 227 ff. 
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of what protection man affords to woman. Seldom can one take up a 
paper, especially a local paper, without coming across at‘ least one 
instance of the suicide of a young mother because she knows in her 
trouble that no hope or support is to be expected from her child’s and 
her own natural protector. The larger number of female suicides are 
due to illegitimate childbirth.? As to the frequency of other Offences, 
whether of violence or fraud, against women, the nearest newspaper 
again will serve as witness. In one paper taken up at random—the 
Daily Mail of the 26th of March last—I find one breach of promise case, 
one wife murder, one ditto suspected, one case of shooting at a sweet- 
heart, one action against a husband who had married for money and 
defrauded his wife of most of it. It is obvious that none of these cases 
are unusual and that the aggregate is so large that it cannot be passed 
over as due to the moral aberration of a few. Rather must the fre- 
quency of these offences be due not only to wrong social conditions 
in general, but to the little esteem in which women are held, at 
least in some classes, a disregard which is only veiled, and not 
atoned for, by the extreme courtesy and consideration enjoyed by 
the majority of our sex. I have no means of knowing even if we are 
@ majority. 

Or take statistics of murder. This is declared to be the crime of 
men: murderers, in the great majority of cases—seven to one—are 
men. And a further point to be noted is the very large proportion of 
wife murders, viz. murders of women by those who are called their 
natural guardians—one in four. If the number of mistresses and 
sweethearts are added it makes nearly one-half.* Is it not probable 
that in many of these cases, women, if their economic independence 
were assured, would be safer and happier in their own keeping than 
by being forced into connexions where great unhappiness must surely 
precede the violent termination of relationship ? 

It is to right these wrongs that happier women want the vote, in 
order to bring about the greater consideration of women as human 
beings, e.g. by imposing heavier penalties for wife murder and for 
assault. How can we be content to have happy and guarded lives 
ourselves when other women are driven into sin and misery from low 
wages or treated as slaves and worse than dogs ? 

Mrs. Massie next allows that the franchise has ‘ greatly quickened 
legislation for the improvement of the position’ of the class en- 
franchised. But she says that in such improvement men and women 
share alike. Exactly this statement was made by James Mill in 1828. 
He, arguing for extension of the franchise on the ground that those 
who have power in the State use it to their own advantage and dis- 
regard the good of others, swept aside the claim of women, a claim 


2 R. A. Skelton on ‘ Suicide,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 1900. 
* Sir John Macdonell’s ‘Annual Survey of Crime,’ quoted in the Daily Mail 
Year-Book, 1908. 
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which, as Macaulay remarks, has never yet received a plausible answer. 
Mill’s words are : les 

One thing is pretty clear, that all those individuals whose interests are involved 
in those of other individuals may be struck off without inconvenience . . . In 


this light women may be regarded, the interest of almost all of whom is involved 
either in that of their fathers or in that of their husbands. 
. 


Macaulay’s comment is : 


If we were to content ourselves with saying, in answer to all the arguments 
in Mr. Mill’s essay, that the interest of a king is involved in that of the com- 
munity, we should be accused, and justly, of talking nonsense. Yet such an 
assertion would not, as far as we can perceive, be more unreasonable than that 
which Mr. Mill has here ventured to make. Without adducing one fact, without 
taking the trouble to perplex the question by one sophism, he placidly dogmatises 
away the interest of one half of the human race. If there be a word of truth 
in history, women have always been, and still are, over the greater part of the 
globe, humble companions, playthings, captives, menials, beasts of burden. 
Except in a few happy and highly civilised communities, they are strictly in a 
state of personal slavery. Even in those countries where they are best treated, 
the laws are generally unfavourable to them, with respect to almost all the 
points in which they are most deeply interested. 

We may add two points of our own day: (1) the inequality of the 
divorce laws with regard to man and woman, (2) the late proposed 
curtailment of ‘women’s labour, especially of married women’s 
labour.’ Against this proposed restriction, a very strong letter of 
protest was addressed to Mr. John Burns by the Co-operative Women’s 
Society of Penge.‘ In five out of twenty-seven clauses they claim 
‘the right to earn as being the right to live honestly’; in twelve 
clauses they point out the miseries which will result from infringe- 
ment of this right. Instead of assisting mothers, as the Bill was 
surely intended in the minds of its promoters to do, they declare the 
disability which would thereby be placed on wifehood and motherhood 
so great as to make that state shunned, and in this and other ways to 
lead to a great increase of infant mortality. And of crime; for if 
women be treated as a dependent, helpless, low class, temptations to 
theft and prostitution would increase, the alternatives in many 
cases being starving or the workhouse. And logically, if the State 
forbid women to earn, it should undertake to safeguard them from 
widowhood, and should make provision for those women who out- 
number men. But, they say, a better way might be taken : it would 
better behove a Liberal Government to remove the present sex penalty 
of women—that of having to accept-a third of the pay given to men— 
and to initiate the principle of payment by result. These are the 
opinions of practical working women. 

Are we to conclude, then, that mothers prefer to neglect their 
young children for the delight of long hours of labour, and the addi- 
tional delight of finding a cheerless home to be cleaned and put to 


‘ Women’s Franchise, No. 31, Jan. 30, 1908. 
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rights on their return? If anyone can imagine this, let him consider 
the reasons for this double labour given in Clause 8 of the protest : 
referred to : 


That as mothers have no means of claiming a sufficient share of the father’s 
wages for the family support, and have rights only over their own earnings, 
if mothers may not earn the children will suffer, it being a fact well known to 
inspectors that women devote their wages more exclusively to the benefit of their 
children than do men. 


We beg leave to point out that no complaint is made as to the way 
in which the father of a family distributes or withholds his earnings ; 
it is merely calmly stated that he cannot be relied upon nor forced 
to take his due place in providing food and shelter. 

Yet we are told to be content that Nature has appointed him 
guardian. If Nature had ensured the carrying out of her beneficent 
intentions, or if the march of civilisation always enabled elementary 
duties to be performed more highly and thoroughly, instead of fre- 
quently putting such difficulties in the way that they are apt to be 
shirked or very partially performed, we might, indeed, be more than 
content, whether in a primal Paradise or in a latter-day Utopia. 
But in a world where economic facts bear sway, such as the surplus 
number of women ; the minus amount of wages, even where the whole 
of it is devoted to the needs of the family; dislocation of labour; 
besides the natural facts of sickness and death, we cannot have our 
Utopia, or even decent conditions of life, without hard work, hard 
thinking, and political power. 

The Influence Argument.—This, as less tangible and definite, is 
more difficult to answer. It is also difficult to see exactly what the 
argument is. Is it meant (a) that only women have influence? 
Surely everyone, man, woman and child, has influence. Or (5) that 
when women have direct influence through the vote they will lose 
indirect influence, viz. the impalpable influence of character? But 
the stronger a character is, the more influence does it exert ; and we 
value advice and argument. in proportion to our respect for those 
from whom it comes. How can political freedom lessen respect and 
consideration for women? We maintain that it will have a contrary 
effect. And that this is not a mere matter of opinion is already 
evident, for the women who are most free at present, those who have 
profited by the advantages of higher education and those who are 
taking part in local government, are habitually looked up to beth 
by other women and by men. 

Next comes, perhaps, the strongest, certainly the most plausible and 
the most frequently alleged, plea of our opponents, the Home or Sphere 
Argument. We are reminded that in the earliest days of our race the 
division of work between Adam and Eve was decided. Perhaps, though 
it is not certain that the helpmeet was always so busy spinning that 
she never helped in the garden. In any case, work has constantly been 
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re-decided, and differently. That which is distinctively woman’s 
work, and even jealously guarded by her, in some communities and 
some ages, is man’s work with other peoples and in other times. Take 
the economic revolution of the last century or so only. Brewing, baking, 
distilling, and more recently jam-making, pickling, and laundry work, 
all of which had for centuries been indoor or home work, are now 
carried on and will be increasingly carried on, in breweries, factories, 
and other large establishments. It would seem only fair that, if men 
have found they can do ‘women’s work,’ women should not only, 
as is the case, go out from the home to do in the factory work needed 
for the home, but should also be allowed to find out what other work 
they are fitted to do; and they should also have their say, through 
legislative enactments, as to the conditions under which all this 
work for the home is done and the quality of it when done. 

It must be repeated that it is necessary, under modern conditions 
of life and the ever-increasing division of labour, that women should 
follow much work, which can no longer be done in the home, to the 
factory. We may regret this, but we must accept facts as they are 
before we proceed to improve them. Division of labour, if logically 
carried out, points to the employment of each person, whether man or 
woman, according to his or her talents and tastes; and in order to 
obtain the best from each for the good of all ‘ equality of opportunity ’ 
must be granted. And this freedom of choice can only be attained 
by the full freedom, political and social, of each member of the nation. 

It is becoming more and more recognised—witness the mistaken 
attempt discussed above—that the conditions under which a woman’s 
special work, the production and rearing of the younger generation, 
is performed should no longer be left to chance, but should be 
carefully considered and provided for; and then, as one of our fore- 
most reformers says, it must be much better done than in the present 
haphazard fashion. I can hardly imagine anyone asserting that 


‘legislation in this direction, with its concomitants of due inspection 


and overseeing, is more fitly the work of men for women than of 
women for each other. 

I am tempted to call to the mind of my readers a small but strong 
argument in favour of granting freedom in the choice of work to women. 
Gardening, I think, most will admit to have been the first work of 
the first man, whether the Bible Adam or ‘ another of the same name.’ 
Will not half as many willingly admit that we are finding out that 
modern gardening is just as suitable as a profession for women who 
have to earn their own living, as it is for a pleasure to those women 
whose home work, baking, washing, &c., being done for them leaves 
them time and leisure ? 

But the article I am feebly attempting to review and refute 
next goes over unblushingly to the enemy, viz. to our side. Its 
writer speaks with great approval of new departures, such as Boards 
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of Guardians and District and Town Councils beiug open to women, 
and remarks that this is but a larger form of housekeeping. Precisely, 
That is exactly what we Suffragists maintain. Society is composed 
of a number of concentric circles. The baby, the hope of the future, 
is the centre ; then the family, first in its lesser, then in its larger sense; 
then the village or town, till we come to the nation and its council, 
At which circle can a line be drawn declaring a difference in kind as to 
the way in which affairs should be carried on? Can the War Office 
exist without its Commissariat? Does war not aflect women? 
Is commerce different in kind, or only different in degree, from the age 
when it was decreed to be one of the special works of the virtuous 
woman? ‘She perceiveth that her merchandise is good.’ 

Finally, I sorrowfully plead guilty for many of my fellow-women 
to the argument that the majority are indifferent to, and many even 
against, their own enfranchisement. But I deny that this argument 
has weight ; it is largely a matter of ignorance, and this obstacle is 
being removed by free discussion in private and in the Press. Also, one 
of the inscrutable mysteries of this present world is fear of progress. 
But when progress has been made, the results are never so terrible 
as a gloomy imagination has foreboded. It is a minority which sees 
ahead and presses for reforms. Even when a reform is granted by a 
majority, that majority has had its opinions and feelings gradually 
changed and formed. And even those who oppose reforms are apt to 


accept the advantages they bring. Even if they did not, the world 
cannot be held back. EZppur si muove. 


JESSIE PayNE MARGOLIOUTH. 
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SUFFRAGISTS, PEERS, AND THE CROWD 


Tue theory of representative government, commonly held at the time 
when the various Reform Bills were being passed in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was very different from that which has tacitly 
taken its place in the popular mind of the present day. Then it was 
supposed that the members of a truly representative body would 
consist not of delegates, but of men having opinions and a policy of 
their own. It was supposed that the electors would arrive at a 
reasoned judgment on political questions, each man for himself, and 
that the process of a contested election would be educational. ‘It 
was supposed that election oratory would teach politics. It was 
supposed that newspaper and platform discussion would inform the 
minds and develop the judgment of voters, and that the opinion of 
the majority, thus educated, would be the opinion of a number of 
reasonable and reasoning human beings. 

It was further conceived that an elected member would carry 
to the Legislature an actively critical and enlightened mind. He was 
to place that mind at the service of his constituents and his party, 
not slavishly following the dictates of his leaders, but, while generally 
in sympathy with them, retaining the power and the duty to use his 
own judgment. The elected Chamber of a Legislature was held to be 
a deliberative assembly, where the minds of members had relatively 
free play, and where the purpose of debate was to inform and clear 
the opinions of those taking part in it. 

All this is now changed. We know that popularly elected repre- 
sentative bodies never have been and never can be assemblies of that 
character. The process of election and the elected body itself are 
of very different sort from what the reformers pictured. All the 
educational schemes they promoted ‘ to educate our masters,’ all the 
mechanics’ institutes they founded, the University Extension schemes 
they fostered, the local universities they brought into being, have 
had no effect whatever and can have no effect upon the voting masses, 
because men do not as a matter of fact vote as sane individuals 
considering their interests, but.as a crowd, moved by the passions of a 
crowd. 

Vor, LXIII—No, 375 825 3I 
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The present purpose of the organisers of a contested election is, 
on each side, to form the supporters of a party as quickly as possible 
into a crowd and, having so formed them, to inflame the passions 
and enthusiasm of that crowd to a white heat. The stronger the crowd 
formation can be made and the more,the crowd’s passions can be excited 
the more effective does it become as a crystallising force. Just as a 
band of music going down a street—one of the most efficient of crowd 
formers—draws people together and infects them with a common ~ 
spirit for the moment, so an excited crowd, eager in its unintellectual 
fashion about some idea, attracts adherents to itself, and infects them 
with its ideal as with a disease. This is not accomplished by any 
intellectual process. They are not converted by reason, they are not 
appealed to by argument. It is a simple process of infection. They 
catch the new idea as they might catch the measles, and with as little 
understanding as to how and why they catch it, or even what it is they 
have caught. 

It is not necessary, surely, at the present day to prove that a crowd 
is not a reasoning entity, or to show that a crowd is altogether different 
in nature from the sum of the individuals that compose it. A crowd 
of men is wholly different in character, in idea, in cast of mind, in 
mode of thought or action from an individual man. The foolishest — 
man in the affairs of his own life acts in accordance with so much of 
reason and experience as he may be endowed with. But a crowd 
does nothing of the sort. It does not and cannot reason. It has no 
brain. It cannot speak, save to utter the inarticulate cries of passion. 
It has little experience, little memory, little self-restraint. Its virtues 
and its vices are all emotional. It is made up of emotions, and emo- 
tional exhortations alone appeal to it strongly. It is a beast, extra- 
human, incomparably stronger than man in passion, incomparably 
weaker than man in reason. 

As a matter of evidently visible fact members of the House of 
Commons, and of all bodies chosen by a large number of voters, where 
the elections are accompanied by a keen struggle, are chosen by 
crowds. Every member represents, not a number of individuals who 
have chosen him, one by one, each for a thought-out reason of his own, 
good or bad ; every member represents a crowd, and has been hoisted 
into his seat as the result of a carefully worked-up crowd movement, 
in the development of which individual opinion has not been formed, 
but submerged. . 

The crowd that produces a member of Parliament does not wan 
him to act as an individual. Having itself no intellect, it has no desire 
to see him exercising any right of private judgment. Passionate 
and sentimental itself, it desires him only to represent and voice its 
passions and sentiments. It wishes him to be itself incarnate ; and 
as all its affinities are with other creatures of its own sort—crowds, not 
men—it desires him to have the like associations, to speak the crowd- 
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tongue, to advance the crowd ideals—to act, in short, as a crowd- ~ 
exponent. 

The parties that compose a House of Commons are themselves not 
groups of individuals, but crowds, and not merely loosely connected 
crowds, but crowds strongly and elaborately organised. The party 
_ system, as it now is, renders this inevitable. An individual when he 

becomes a candidate voluntarily submits himself to go through a 
process which will almost inevitably turn him into a crowd-exponent. 
He may intend to retain his individuality, to reserve the freedom of 
his reason, to be and remain a man, but he hardly ever succeeds in so- 
doing. The process of an election turns him out a mere incarnation, 
of his crowd, at all events for the time, and when he gets into the- 
House of Commons there is an even stronger organised crowd, all: 
inflamed with the same disease, ready to swallow him up. No one. 
there wants an individual with a freely working mind amongst the 
tank and file of any party. They want a voting machine, who as 
each session progresses will catch at once the particular enthusiasm 
that at the moment inspires his party, will voice it with eloquence, 
will find attractive shapes in which to dress it up, will carry it through 
the country and gain for it outside support, and will consistently give 
it the sanction of his vote. 

The constituencies do not want parties in the House of Commons 
to be anything but crowds, or to act in any other way than as crowds. 
The constituencies do not want Parliament to be a deliberative assem- 
blage in the old-fashioned sense. They do not now, for instance, 
desire that Parliament should investigate the pros and cons for old-- 
age pensions as men of science investigate problems. They want 
old-age pensions granted, and donot care whether to do so is a wise or- 
an unwise step in the true interests of the nation. Faced by such. 
a problem, what would be the attitude of a wise man? He would 
admit that it would be a very nice thing if every old man could be- 
assured of a pension in his declining years, and he would proceed to- 
investigate whether that result could be brought to pass by legislative 
enactment without doing more harm than good. He would not 
merely consider the obvious advantage to the pension-getting in- 
dividual, but he would also consider whether that advantage might 
not be balanced, or over-balanced, by other and greater disadvantages, 
either to individuals or to the body politic. He would consider the 
ultimate effect upon wages, and whether old-age pensions would not, 
in fact, be a public contribution in aid of wages, and therefore a subsidy 
to employers. He would consider whether the charge on the public 
purse would be likely to weaken the position of the country’s finances 
in case of war, whether it would diminish the national credit, and 
whether, by applying annually a large sum of money to unproductive 
purposes, it would not injuriously effect the productivity of the nation. 


If he found the probable harmful effects equal to or greater than the 
312 
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hoped-for benefits, he would abandon the pension scheme. The 
crowd, on the contrary, sees. only the pleasant side of the proposal, 
The rich will pay and the poor will receive. There is to be pleasure in 
the cottage and a few more pence on the income-tax for the so-called 
tich. The crowd, swelling with a generous feeling in disposing of 
other people’s money, is enthusiastic for the immediate realisation 
of the scheme. Its enthusiasm is probably genuine, not merely 
predatory, for crowds are full of fine sentiments, though by no means 
devoid of the predatory instincts. Here, however, generous sen- 
timents and the supposed spoiling of the rich go together, and it may 
be granted that the generous sentiments predominate. The crowd 
will not listen to counsels of wisdom. Both parties realise that ; and 
the leaders of both parties have bowed the head and promised the 
demanded price. One of them is as bad as the other, and the reason 
is clear—both parties are, in fact, the great crowd in little. They may 
consist of wise men, but, in their collective state, wise and foolish 
alike are merged i in the crowd, inspired by it, and only able to oo 
voice to its passions and desires. 

It is the nature of all crowds to be moved by sentiment, passion, 
desire, hope, fear, or other emotions; not by reason, prudence, re- 
serve, hesitation, experiment, or experience. Crowds, in fact, are 
ruled by the heart, wise men by the understanding. Now, seeing that 
the House of Commons is in fact a crowd, derived out of the national 
crowd, and by modern theory intended to represent it, and seeing that 
for a long time to come this must be the case, the important con- 
sideration to be steadily kept in view is that it should as closely re- 
present the national crowd as possible. The House of Commons 
should be the national crowd on a small scale. It should reflect its 
emotions and changes of emotion, glow with its enthusiasms, hate 
with its hatreds, worship at its shrines, aspire after its ideals, and 
rush from extreme to extreme at its dictates. The more closely 
the House of Commons performs this doubtfully dignified function, 
the better it is. Every outworn precaution in the Constitution for 
freeing the representative body from the immediate contagion of 
national feeling is injurious, and interferes with the performance of 
the work which it exists todo. It exists to cry for the moon, if that is 
what the public wants at a given moment. It is the voice of the 
nation. We do not ask it for wisdom ; we do not require judgment 
at its hands ; we expect no foresight of it, nor any experience. It is 
to cry out when the nation suffers, it is to demand what the nation 
wants. It is to be warlike when the nation is for blood, and for peace 
at any price when the nation is craven. It is to be the nation’s voice, 
not its head ; the nation’s exponent, not its guide. 

It follows that the House of Commons should be elected by a 
suffrage as universal as possible. There is no need for brains or 
edyestion in. the voter, So long as he has nerves and a stomach it 
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suffices. All the voter has to do is to form part of the voting crowd. ~’ 
His business is not to reason, but to catch the infection of the crowd 
atthe moment. He is there to be played upon by the crowd-formers, 
to be excited and agitated this way and that, finally, and as soon as 
possible to be absorbed by the winning crowd and, like Mr. Pickwick, 
_ to shout with the largest. 

To what end, then, do we hesitate to grant the vote to women. 
Are not they excitable? Are not they sentimental? Have they no 
emotions? Can they not be moved by humanitarian and generous 
appeals? Can they not be bribed as a body with promises of a 
feminine Utopia? Are they in any wise inferior to men in power of 
crowd-constitution. Their very subservience to fashion is proof to 
the contrary. Even men are less universally swayed by crowd- 
domination than women. They, far more readily than men, consent 
to allow the manner, occupation, and direction of their lives (in every- 
thing except what pertains to their young children) to be dictated by 
the public opinion that enfolds them. Woman is a naturally formed 
voter. She is already responsible to a great, though not measurable, 
extent for the formation of public opinion—the ideal of the crowd. 
Why should she not have her share in expressing that opinion? It 
could scarcely change more quickly than it does if she were added to 
the voting crowd, nor is there any reason why it should not change 
week by week if it pleases. Such as the nation is at any moment, 
such should the House of Commons be, a condensing mirror reflecting 
every phase and movement of national opinion. Unless the female 
element is mixed in, the general concoction can hardly be the same 
in the sample as in the whole. 

It may be speciously argued that for a similar reason the votes of 
children should also be taken. It would not make any appreciable 
difference if they were, as soon as they (the voters) are old enough 
to catch the crowd contagion. A series of observations and experi- 
ments by suitable experts would soon fix that age. There is certainly 
no reason to exclude paupers and people who have been unfortunate 
enough in one way or another to fall below the present voting level. 
We want to hear the general, full-throated shout of the whole people, 
and the House of Commons should be a kind of gramophone record 
of it, turned on daily at Westminster for the information of legislators 
and administrators. 

Such I take to be the modern ideal of a representative assembly, 
the ideal towards which the actual House of Commons approximates, 
and might be made to approximate more closely. It follows, of course, 
that the House of Commons'‘now, and less in future as it more closely 
approximates to this ideal, is, and will be, unfit to act as a deliberative 
and legislative body. It can call out the grievances of the people, but 
it cannot mend them. It can voice the aspirations of the people, but 
it can do nothing to attain them. It can formulate nothing, criticise 
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nothing, control nothing, foresee nothing. To this condition it has 
steadily advanced since the days of reform began. Before the 
Reform Bill the House of Commons did not represent the national 
crowd at all. It represented some small sections of it and a certain 
number of individuals. The numbers composing it were not moved 
by emotion so much as by interest and reason. It was a wholly 
different kind of body from the existing assemblage. But exactly in 
proportion as the House of Commons has become a sample of the 
national crowd it has ceased to be a deliberative assembly, and it 
has lost its head. It votes now without relation to reason. It has 
lost the power of forming an opinion. It has abandoned its initiative, 
It has parted with its reasoning powers to the Cabinet. To-day the 
House of Commons exists to register the decrees of the Cabinet and to 
inform it of the feeling of the country, which the Cabinet may or may, 
not give effect to. 

The individual member of Parliament is little more than a voting, 
machine. He cannot in practice initiate legislation. He can hardly 
ever raise discussion on a subject of his own choice, however complete 
his knowledge and unique his information. He can ask questions 
under increasing restrictions. He is, in fact, the slave of the Front 
Benches. It is they who hold the real power. They may amuse the 
House and the country by spectacular debates on so-called great 
Bills and on occasional questions of public policy; but, in fact, 
the legislation which matters, the actual ordering of affairs which 
affect the everyday lives of individual men, women, and children, 
is determined by the Cabinet and the Civil Services, subject to all 
sorts of private communications and arrangements with the Front 
Opposition Bench. So far as the House of Commons is concerned the 
Cabinet practically governs by decree. If the Cabinet decides on 
measure, it can pass it through the House of Commons without a single 
amendment. The process may take time. The number of Bills so 
forced through the House in a single session may be narrowly limited, 
But the thing can be done if the Cabinet chooses. The only real 
debate, the only true deliberation that a measure receives (except 
sometimes in the House of Lords), is the secret debate that goes on 
over it in Government offices and Cabinet Councils before it is exposed 
to public acceptance. What goes on afterwards in the House of 
Commons is of little or no importance, except as a means of public 
advertisement. The newspapers could do that for it equally well. It, 
is not the debates upon their Bills in the House of Commons that a 
Government fears, but the debate in the country. 

The more closely the House of Commons is in touch with the 
national crowd, the better it serves as a measure of the national 
temper from day to day, but the less is it suited to act as a deliberative 
legislative assembly.. The House of Commons is, consequently, at its 
worst in Committee, and at its best in a great full-dress debate. It 
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forms a fine assembly for the enunciation of large general proposals 
or for the registration of great reforms. It is a perfect stage for the 
spectacular presentation to the nation and to the world of the march 
and onrush of changes and the recording of accomplished results. 
But in the detailed consideration of measures, whose every word and 
clause should dovetail with all the rest, its futility is abysmal. It 
~ can raise loud encomiums cn peace; or cry for the diminution of military 
and naval expenditure, but when it comes to the consideration of 
estimates in detail its criticisms are valueless and its economies im- 
practicable. The days are gone by when the House of Commons 
could perform such functions. It has parted with its powers to the 
Cabinet and must register its decrees. 

There is only one body that now stands between the individual 
British subject and his absolute submission under the yoke of a 
practically irresponsible Cabinet: This body is the House of Lords. 
Few, if any, will claim the House of Lords as a very efficient legislative 
body. It is faulty in constitution, irregular in action, illogical in 
structure ; but it is not elected by any set of constituents, and that is 
its merit and the germ of its vitality. The Peers, as is often said by 
crowd-addressing orators, represent no one but themselves. If it 
were otherwise they would be valueless. Just as it is well that the 
House of Commons should reflect as exactly as possible the views, even 
the moods and whims, of the national crowd (called ‘the people’), 
equally so is it unnecessary and inadvisable that the second Chamber 
of the Legislature should: duplicate that function. The House of 
Commons is itself a crowd, or group of crowds, organised, officered, 
disciplined, and maintained to act as a crowd and to be subordinate 
to its governing committee, the Cabinet. But unless the Cabinet is to 
be a despotic oligarchy, it in turn must be held in check by some 
body that is not an organised crowd, and that body can only be the 
House of Lords. At present the House of Lords does actually perform 
that function, intermittently, it is true, but not altogether badly. The 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill was their work, and the country 
accepted that rejection and confirmed it. The country seems likewise 
to have accepted the rejection of the Education Bill two years ago by 
the same body. There are no signs anywhere apparent that the actions 
of the House of Lords during the last generation in contravention of 
the decrees of the Cabinet, as registered by the House of Commons, 
have been other than well pleasing to the country as a whole, 
_ in its reflective moods. Every attempt to raise a great popular 

movement to sweep away the veto of the House of Lords has 
failed, and each failure, of course, strengthens the position of the 
hereditary House. 

Everyone admits that the Upper House performs its functions 
intermittently, and often neglects them altogether. It sleeps when a 
Tory Government is in office. It assents to its worst measures and gives 
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effect without criticism to uncounted numbers of meddlesome legis- 
lative experiments. But in the last resort it is the one and only 
bulwark remaining between the people of these kingdoms and govern- 
ment by Cabinet decree, and with that bulwark the people will not 
readily part. The veto still possessed, and occasionally used, by the 
House of Lords is its one invaluable function. The nearer Socialism 
seems to come, the more threateningly the hand of Government 
approaches the pocket of the individual, so much the more invaluable 
becomes this last line of defence between the individual and the 
brigand-crowd incarnate in the form of an all-powerful Cabinet. 

In the nature of things the Cabinet does not desire to see the power 
of the House of Lords increased. It is in the nature of all committees 
to resist the limitation of their powers. All Cabinets are certain to 
wish to keep the House of Lords under. It is equally in the nature of 
things that the House of Commons should desire to limit the power 
of a rival body. All crowds are hostile to all other groups of men, 
Oxford is hostile to Cambridge, Eton to Harrow, the North to the 
South. It is the nature of crowds to hate a rival. The value of the 
House of Lords lies in the hostilities which it creates, and the con- 
sequent compromises which it involves. Of course, from the theoretical 
democratic point of view, the country ought to dislike the House of 
Lords, but as a matter of evident fact it does not dislike them. The 
country as a crowd rather likes the spectacular element about them. 

It is easy to indict the House of Lords on all manner of obvious 
counts. As has been said, it is a far from efficient body for the work 
it has to do, but such instincts as it possesses as a body are sound. 
Lord Killanin recently wrote a letter to the Times, entitled ‘ Party 
Spirit in the House of Lords,’ in which he justly claimed that 
the organising structure of the party system is out of place in that 
House. With the reasons he gave I am not here concerned. The 
overwhelming reason is that the House of Lords, if it is to perform 
its proper function of being a restraint on the other House, must not 
be a duplicate of that House. The House of Commons is a crowd. 
The House of Lords must therefore be an assemblage of independent 
individuals. The moment the individual peers lose their independence, 
that moment their House loses its value and ceases to perform any 
useful function. 

It happens that the independence of the individual peers has been 
preserved down to the present day by means of the hereditary principle, 
It might be hedged around by many other contrivances. Life appoint- 
ment arrived at by any of a thousand conceivable methods would 
produce a similar result. Individuals can only retain the free use of 
their individuality so long as they have not to give an account of their 
actions to any body holding the right to cancel their appointment, 
Irresponsibility is essential to the freedom of a man of ability and 
honour. An Irish representative peer, though elected, is not responsible 
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to those who elect him because he is chosen for life. Election in that - 
sense might be a suitable method of filling an Upper Chamber. But 
the ancient English method has been by means of the hereditary 
principle. Unfortunately, that principle has been unscientifically 
applied. Regard is only paid to a peer’s descent from his father. 
Modern science has thrown an entirely new light on the whole question 
’ of heredity. If the science of eugenics were applied to the breeding of 
the House of Lords, as it is actually, to a considerable extent, applied 
to the breeding of kings, very remarkable results would be attained. 
A prince may morganatically marry whom he pleases, but a crown 
can only descend to the offspring of a marriage controlled by public 
law of a special kind. If peerages could, similarly, only descend to the 
offspring of eugenically defined marriages, the House of Lords would 
be revolutionised in one or two generations. This, however, is at 
present outside the range of practical politics, though it will probably 
not remain so for a very long period of time. The day is certainly at 
hand when the breeding of our whole race will have to be considered, 
‘and to some extent controlled, and no better body could be selected 
for experiment than a House of Lords actually holding powers and 
duties under an old-fashioned custom of heredity. 

This side-issue, however, has taken me away from the main line 
of my argument. By any of a hundred conceivable plans an Upper 
House can be recruited and so constituted as to be a bulwark against 
Cabinet and crowd despotism. The will of the people at a given 
moment is an important factor to be borne in mind in the act of 
legislation, but it is a thing so changeful and so ill-informed that it 
cannot be given supreme control. That lovely Labour Parliament 
that voted one day by a large majority against Socialism and in 
favour of it the next is an invaluable example of the worthlessness 
of the popular mind. Its whims need to be known, but not to be 
immediately obeyed. 

A small supreme committee, which we call a Cabinet, is likewise 
an essential element in the government of a modern democratic 
State. Even a club has to have a committee. But an executive 
committee must not be allowed to become a despotic oligarchy, as 
the Cabinet now tends to become. third power is needed to deliberate 
and, if necessary, veto ill-considered or rash legislative experiments. 
To it the veto is essential, or it is not a power at all. The House of 
Lords exists to fulfil that necessary function. To deprive it of its 
veto is to enthrone the Cabinet in a position of despotic power. What 
is obviously essential is to reform the constitution of that House, not so 
as to make it, like the House of Commons, a mirror of the moods of the 
popular mind ,but so as to render it more efficient, more independent, 
more self-respecting. The useless and noxious peers for the most 
part remove themselves from an active part in the business of their 
Chamber. It would be well if they could be removed from: -it 
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altogether ; but it is far more important to add a new vital element than 
to cut away what is practically innocuous through inanition. So long 
as the House of Lords remains feebly organised, feebly affected by party 
spirit, and continually supplied with a fair sprinkling of men of large 
interests, large experience, large general culture, and great independence 
of character, it will fulfil with tolerable efficiency the main purpose 
for which it exists—namely, to defend the individual everywhere 
from the dominance of the passionate crowd, to preserve his rights to 
do the unpopular thing so long as it is not illegal, to defend him from 
laws fussily interfering with his liberty, and to keep for minorities 
that freedom of which the crowd and its despotic instrument, the 


Cabinet, would so willingly deprive them. 
Martin Conway. 





THE NAVAL POLICY OF GERMANY 


On the 7th of March, the first German Dreadnought was launched 
in the presence of the German Emperor at Wilhelmshaven. In about 
three and a half years from now, by the end of 1911, Germany intends 
to have at sea thirteen ships of the Dreadnought and Invincible type, 
whilst Great Britain, as has been pointed out by Mr. Balfour and 
confirmed by Mr. Asquith on the 10th of March in the House of 

Commons, will by that time, according to our shipbuilding programme,. 
have only twelve Dreadnoughts and Inwincibles afloat. The ships of 
the Dreadnought and Invincible type have made obsolete practically 
all the existing battleships and armoured cruisers, which soon may 
share the fate of the old wooden and iron vessels, because an improved 
Dreadnought should be able to destroy a whole squadron of modern 
battleships, owing to her superior speed and heavier armament, 
Being faster, a Dreadnought can always keep out of the effective range 
of the enemy’s guns, and destroy, with its farther-carrying guns, 
ship after ship of a squadron of pre-Dreadnought battleships, and these, 
being much slower, can neither come to closer quarters if they wish 
to attack their mighty antagonist, nor escape by flight unless they 
seatter in all directions. An encounter between a Dreadnought and 
a number of older battleships resembles, therefore, the encounter 
in a plain of a horseman armed with a rifle with a number of unmounted 
men armed with pistols, and it should end in the destruction or the 
dispersal of the older battleships, unless the Dreadnought’s ammunition 
should prematurely become exhausted. Under these circumstances, 
it is clear that the advent of the Dreadnought has opened a new era by 
revolutionising naval warfare ; that the battles of the future will be 
decided by Dreadnoughts ; that in naval matters the nations of the 
world are starting with a clean slate. It is also clear, as the figures 
relating to German and British Dreadnoughts and Invincibles built 
or completing in 1911 show, that Germany and Great Britain are at 
present engaged in a neck-to-neck race for naval supremacy, that 
Germany tries to outbuild this country in those ships which will decide 
the wars of the future. Hence thoughtful Englishmen may well 
ask themselves: Why is Germany building thirteen Dreadnoughts 
against our twelve? What is the German Navy for? Is its object 
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peace or war? What is the aim of Germany’s naval policy? Does 
she mean to challenge Great Britain’s naval supremacy in earnest? 
Is our naval predominance threatened ? 

Opinions are divided on these questions. The advocates of an 
overwhelmingly strong British fleet habitually assert that Germany 
is building a huge Navy with feverish haste because she intends to 
attack Great Britain. The champions of naval economy, on the other 
hand, assure us with equal confidence and emphasis that Germany 
is a peaceful country, that William the Second, as he has lately so 
often declared, is a friend of peace and of Great Britain, that there 
is no reason to doubt his sincerity, that he has no warlike designs, 
and that therefore we need not fear a German attack. 

Both explanations betray great crudity of thought. Both spring 
from insufficient acquaintance with the realities of statesmanship. 
Both arise from a mistaken attempt of applying to matters of national 
policy and to international relations the motives of private inter- 
course and the standards of private morality. It may be absurd’ 
to speak of Germany’s ‘ warlike intentions’ regarding Great Britain, 
although Germany undoubtedly follows a policy which, as she well 
knows, may ultimately bring her into collision with this country ; but 
it is surely still more absurd for Englishmen to proclaim that the - 
intentions of Germany and of the Emperor are peaceful. Such 
assertions should be left to professional thought-readers who may 
know the sentiments and intentions of Germany and of her impulsive 
ruler better than his Majesty knows them himself. 

The policy of States is not directed by the personal sentiments 
and publicly-expressed intentions of their rulers, but by considera- 
tions of national interests, by political and economic necessity. In 
considering Germany’s naval policy, we had therefore better leave 
out of our calculations the problematical intentions, warlike or peace- 
ful, of Germany, and her ruler, and study the factors which shape 
Germany’s naval policy by investigating those interests which her 
naval policy is evidently meant to promote. 

The naval policy of all great nations is directed rather by economic 
necessity than by ambition. Great Britain became a great sea Power 
and a colonial and maritime empire by sheer force of circumstances. 
The British world-empire was built up during the time when England 
had practically the world’s monopoly in trade and manufactures, 
in shipping and in banking. Great Britain, like all the great colonial 
and maritime empires of the past from Phcenicia to Holland, was forced 
into a career of conquest and expansion over sea by economic pressure. 
Our powerful industries, which made Great Britain the workshop of 
the world, and the necessities of our trade, imperatively demanded 
markets outside these islands, and led to the conquest of India and of 
various other colonies. The rapid increase of our population beyond 
the national means of subsistence equally urgently demanded settle- 
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ments in a temperate zone and led to the colonisation of America 
and Australia. The attempts of other nations, and especially of 
France, to confine the expanding trade and industry of Great.Britain 
within narrow limits, or to deprive Great Britain of her colonies 
and of her trade, led to wars in which Great Britain fought for her 
future greatness and for her very existence. ‘When trade is at 
stake,’ said the great Lord Chatham, ‘it is your last. entrenchment ; 
you must defend it or perish.’ Germany finds herself at present 
‘in @ situation similar to that in which Great Britain was in the 
eighteenth century. She stands at the parting of the ways. She 
must either become & maritime empire and a world-empire, or she 
_ will decline. The position in which she finds herself demands her 
maritime expansion. 

. At the time when Great Britain was conquering and colonising 
the world, Germany was divided into numerous badly-governed 
independent States, which quarrelled among themselves. The 
country was wretchedly poor. It subsisted on agriculture. German 
wheat, timber, hides, &c., were exchanged for British manufactures. 
In 1844, Lord Palmerston visited Berlin, and from his correspondence 
we learn that he was struck by the poverty and backwardness of the 
country, and that he thought that Germany was in the mechanical 
arts a century behind Great Britain. The overwhelming industrial 
superiority which England then possessed over Germany may be 
seen from the fact that in 1846 Great Britain produced 64:2 per cent. 
of the world’s coal, whilst the Prussian and Austrian States combined, 
with double the number of inhabitants, produced but 8°4 per cent. of 
the world’s coal, and that Great Britain produced eleven times more 
iron than all the German States. At that time, steam engines were 
hardly known in Germany. The industrial machines used in Prussia 
possessed but 21,716 horse-powers in 1846. Since then they have 
increased 300-fold, and amount now to more than six millions. 

The political and economic unification of the independent German 
States, which took place in 1871, their transformation into a homo- 
geneous empire, and the wise organisation and direction and the 
vigorous and deliberate development of all the national resources 
immediately after the Franco-German war, gave to the industries of 
the young empire an excellent start, and the introduction of Protec- 
tion in 1879 converted a backward agricultural country into a wealthy 
industrial, commercial, and maritime State. Bismarck introduced his 
protective tariff in 1879, with the deliberate and avowed object 
of transferring part of the industries and the wealth of Great Britain 
to Germany, and his policy has succeeded only too well. In the 
present age of steel, the production of steel is perhaps the best index 
to-a nation’s manufacturing eminence. In 1880, the year following 
the introduction of Protection into Germany, Germany produced 
but 624,418 tons of steel, whilst.Great Britain produced .1,341,690 
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tons of steel. In 1906, Germany produced 11,135,000 tons of steel, 
whilst Great Britain produced only 6,462,000 tons of steel. In other 
words, Germany and Great Britain have changed places. Twenty- 
five years ago, Great Britain produced twice as much steel as did 
Germany. Now Germany produces twice as much steel as does 
Great Britain. Other German industries have followed the lead of 
the steel industry, but space precludes the showing of their progress 
in detail. The fact that the industrial steam engines of Prussia have 
increased from 984,000 horse-powers in 1879, the year in which 
Protection was introduced, to 6,043,567 in 1907 shows better than a. 
lengthy account the marvellous progress of the German manufacturing 
industries as a whole. “4 

Largely owing to Germany’s surprising development as an indus- 
trial nation, Great Britain is ceasing to be the workshop of the world, 
and Germany is rapidly attaining her place. It is true that if we look 
uncritically, as most Free Traders do, at the combined export and 
import figures which are swelled by our huge imports of food and 
our constantly-growing exports of coal and of other raw materials, 
Great Britain is still the first trading nation in the world. But a 
closer examination will show that the character of our trade has 
curiously altered during the last three decades, that Great Britain 
is becoming, to an increasing extent, a purveyor of raw materials 
to other nations, whilst Germany is becoming the workshop of the 
world ; that Germany is industrially rising, whilst Great Britain 
is industrially declining. I would therefore draw attention to the 
following most instructive and significant figures, which I believe 
have not previously been printed in this country, and which sum up 
the most recent industrial development of Germany in two lines. 


Imports of Raw Material Exports of Manufactured 
into Germany Goods from Germany 


£ 
1897 . « .« + 100,505,000 115,225,000 
1906 . +. « . 201,625,000 219,945,000 


During the short period of 1897-1906, whilst Great Britain has 
but haltingly increased her exports of manufactured goods, Germany 
has exactly doubled her imports of raw materials and her exports of 
manufactures. 

The change in the industrial character of Germany and in the 
character of her foreign trade is particularly striking if we study 
the change which has taken place in the nature of the Anglo-German 
trade. Formerly, Germany sold to Great Britain raw materials and 
food, and bought from us our manufactured goods. Germany was 
Great Britain’s farm, and Great Britain was Germany’s factory. Now 
Germany exports to Great Britain chiefly manufactures of every kind, 
and receives in return principally raw materials and food. Yarn 
apart, which is a raw material to the German industries and is there- 
fore subject to only a slight duty, Great Britain exports to Germany 
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chiefly coal, gold, silver, leather, furs, fish, caoutchaouc, wool, copper, 
&. According to the very reliable German Customs statistics— 
the British trade statistics are not reliable—almost exactly nine- 
tenths of the British exports to Germany consist of raw materials and 
food, whilst only one-tenth of the British exports to Germany are 
fully-manufactured articles, such as machinery, woollen and cotton 
‘cloths, &c. Great Britain has become a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water to Germany. 

The industrial development of Germany is still progressing with 
an incredible speed. The fact that the horse-power of industrial 
steam engines in Prussia has increased from 4,046,036 in 1900 to 
6,043,567 in 1907 shows that Germany’s manufacturing industries 
continue even at the present moment to increase their productive 
power by leaps and bounds, and that they must in the immediate 
future rely to an increasing extent upon expansive foreign markets for 
the sale of their productions. Unless the expansion of the German 
industries be accompanied by a corresponding increase of opportunities 
forsale abroad, the German industries, and with the German industries 
the German Empire, will decline and decay. Germany experiences 
now the same imperative necessity for expansion over sea_ which 
Great Britain has experienced in times gone by, and she knows that 
upon her ability to secure that needed expansion depends her future 
as great nation. Her leading statesmen, economists, and merchants 
have told her so, and when the German Emperor said, ‘ Germany’s 
future lies upon the water,’ he simply gave a convenient formula, 
easy to remember, to the general thought that the economical require- 
ments of Germany and of her industries make maritime expansion 
absolutely necessary. 

To a great industrial and trading nation, a great merchant marine 
is a necessity, and a great merchant marine requires adequate harbours. 
During the period of industrial Protection, the German shipping 
industry, which enjoys the advantages of both Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, as I have explained at length in a recently-published book, 
has also vigorously grown. The German merchant steam tonnage 
has increased from less than 200,000 tons in 1879 to more than 2,000,000 
tons in 1907. However, the growth of the German merchant marine 
would undoubtedly have been far more vigorous and rapid did Germany 
possess a sufficiency of commercial harbours. German merchants and 
shipowners constantly complain about the lack of good harbours. 

The vast increase in the productive power of Germany has led 
to an equally rapid increase of the national wealth, and therefore to 
an unprecedented increase of her population. On an average the 
German population increases by 900,000 per annum, and these vast 
numbers easily find employment in the rapidly-expanding manu- 
facturing industries. Therefore, there is no unemployed question 
in Germany. No complaints about over-populations are heard, 
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and whilst between 200,000 and 300,000 people emigrate yearly from: 
Great Britain through lack of work, about 100,000 Poles, Russians, 
Austrians, &c., flock yearly into Germany because her industries 
suffer chronically from lack of labour. 

The foregoing facts and figures should suffice to show that, although 
her rural industries are highly prosperous, Germany has become an 
industrial State whose population relies principally on the manu- 
facturing industries for its support. They also show that her manu- 
facturing industries are forced to rely to an ever-increasing extent 
upon foreign markets, and especially upon markets over sea, for the 
sale of their wares. Indeed about three-quarters of Germany’s 
foreign trade is over-sea trade, and the proportion of Germany’s 
over-sea trade to her land trade is constantly growing, in consequence 
of the protective tarifis with which her neighbours in Europe try 
to shut out Germany’s manufactures. Therefore Germany’s most 
important market for the sale of her manufactures is not that of 
Austria-Hungary, or of Russia, or of France, her immediate neighbours. 
Her best customer is the British Empire, which absorbs about 25 per 
cent. of Germany’s exports, more than is taken by Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and France combined. 

The chief characteristic of Germany's foreign trade is its pre- 
cariousness. The precariousness of the hold of Germany on her 
most important market, the British market, is well known to the 
German statesmen and to most German business-men, who dread 
the possibility of Great Britain introducing Protection and arranging 
with her Colonies for the preferential treatment of her manufactures. 
How rapidly Germany’s exports to Great Britain, and especially to 
her principal Colonies, have grown is apparent from the following 
figures, which are taken from thé German official statistics :— 





German Exports to 





India and Ceylon . 
Australia . 


| 
| Great Britain 
| Gomede. —-. 





It will be observed that the figures relating to Canada show 
between 1902 and 1906 a very heavy decline in the German exports. 
A comparison of this decline with the other figures, which indicate a 
constant and vigorous growth of the German exports to Great Britain 
and her Colonies, shows how much damage a preferential tariff may 
inflict upon Germany’s industrial exports. Germany stands in 
danger of seeing by far her most valuable markets, the markets of 
the British Empire, closed to many of her wares. However, this is 
by no means the only danger which threatens Germany. If Great 
Britain should introduce Protection, she will, following Germany’s 
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example, conclude preferential treaties of commerce with her best 
foreign customers (the Colonies would, of course, be placed upon 
the most favoured footing) and thus Germany will lose many of 
the advantages which she now enjoys in neutral markets owing to 
the advantageous commercial treaties which she has concluded, but 
which she will hardly be able to renew in competition with the British 

_Empire. A study of the Japanese Customs returns, for instance, 
reveals the fact that Germany is ousting Great Britain in the Japanese 
market, An Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty, giving Great Britain 
and her Colonies preference over Germany in Japan, which un- 
doubtedly can be concluded in view of Japan’s great interest in the 
India trade, would practically exclude certain German manufactures 
from that country. 

The German tariff policy which Bismarck inaugurated in 1879 
led to the transference of much English trade to Germany. The 
tables may be turned upon Germany. The introduction of Protection 
into Great Britain and of preferential arrangements throughout the 
Empire would lead to the transference of much valuable German 
trade to Great Britain. 

Germany is threatened not only with the narrowing of the outlets 
for her manufactured products, but also with the danger of seeing her 
supply of raw products for industrial purposes diminish. 

Owing to her Colonies and dependencies, the value of which has 
not yet been sufficiently realised by most Englishmen, Great Britain 
controls the supply of many industrial raw products. Inter-imperial 
preference for sale would, no doubt, be followed by inter-imperial 
preference for purchase, especially in the case of articles of relative 
scarcity. Great Britain would, for instance, probably receive the 
preference for the purchase of Empire-grown cotton and wool. Hence 
some of the most important German industries would find themselves 
hampered by the British Empire, both in buying their raw products 
and in disposing of their manufactured articles, and the result would, 
no doubt, be the wholesale transference of many industries and of 
much industrial capital from Germany to Great Britain and to the 
British Dominions over sea, a transference which at the same time 
would greatly benefit the British nations and greatly weaken Germany. 

Germany, whose natural resources, such as coal, coastline, harbours, 
easy access to the sea, &c., compare most unfavourably with those 
possessed by Great Britain, owes her marvellous success chiefly to 
the fact that she was the first nation to exchange the policy of laisser- 
faire, the policy of Governmental indifference and neglect, for a 
far-seeing and businesslike policy of national industrial organisation 
and development. Owing to the inferiority of her natural resources, 
and especially to her lack of harbours and to the vast distances (from 
200 miles to 400 miles) which separate her industrial centres from the 
sea, Germany’s industrial position is exceedingly unsafe. Germany’s 
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industrial prosperity has been built up on the basis of British laisser- 
faire, her wealth has been drawn out of British purses, and as soon as 
that basis is withdrawn there will be a collapse in the German indus- 
tries. Every German economist knows that, given equal conditions, 
Germany could not industrially compete with Great Britain. 

Recognising the dangers which threaten her by the conclusion 
of a Pan-Britannic Customs Union, Germany has naturally done her 
utmost to prevent the unification of the British Empire upon an 
economic basis—an event which, for her, would be a calamity of the 
very greatest magnitude. Therefore no Englishman was more dreaded 
and hated by Germany than was Mr. Chamberlain. Therefore 
Germany penalised Canada when she took the first practical step 
towards the unification of the empire and the conclusion of a Pan- 
Britannic Zollverein by giving Great Britain a preference in her 
market. Therefore many Germans were overjoyed when the late 
Unionist administration was followed by a Government which was 
pledged to Free Trade for Germany throughout the British Empire, 
The victory of the Liberals was a victory for Germany, and the present 
Ministers were greeted as the friends and supporters of Germany— 
one might almost say as the unofficial representatives of Germany’s 
interests in Great Britain, and as such they were overwhelmed with 
the Emperor’s personal and somewhat embarrassing attentions. 

The foregoing should suffice to show that Germany’s abounding 
prosperity is largely due to certain temporary conditions which the 
short-sightedness of English administrations and the far-sightedness 
of Bismarck and his successors have created. It should also show 
that the conclusion of a Pan-Britannic Customs Union, which 
necessarily would in the main be directed against Germany, would 
lead to a rapid decline of German prosperity, and to a rapid exodus 
of a large part of her capital and of her industrial population, an 
exodus similar to that to which, unfortunately, we have become 
accustomed in this country. Germany, if she cannot defeat the con- 
clusion of a Pan-Britannic Customs Union by diplomacy or force, 
can counteract its harmful effect upon her industries and prosperity 
only by expansion over sea. She can improve her unfavourable 
position as to commercial harbours only by securing the control of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, which are the natural ports to her chief 
manufacturing districts in Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia. She 
can obtain secure markets. only by acquiring extensive Colonies, 
both in temperate and tropical zones, which make her independént 
of other countries as regards the supply of raw materials, which give 
her an adequate outlet for her surplus population, and which at the 
same time afford expansive markets for her manufactures similar to 
those furnished by her Colonies to Great Britain. 

Maritime expansion is not merely a hobby of the Emperor’s, as 
80 often is believed, but it is a question of life or death for Germany. 
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Germany, from her point of view, is perfectly justified in endeavouring 
to strengthen her industrial position by the acquisition of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, which at one time formed part of the German Empire. 
Great Britain, on her part, is equafly justified in preventing Germany 
from acquiring harbours from which a descent upon the English 
coasts would be comparatively easy. Germany is perfectly justified 
‘in trying to acquire Colonies for her abounding population; but 
Great Britain is equally justified in defending her Colonies, and in 
preventing their receiving so ‘dangerous a neighbour as Germany 
might prove. Under these circumstances, it is clear that the question 
of the expansion of Germany depends in the first place on Germany’s 
power to overcome the opposition which Great Britain, for the sake of 
self-preservation, is compelled to offer. There was much sense in the 
German Emperor’s winged word, ‘ Germany stands in bitter need of a 
strong navy.’ 

Great Britain’s opposition need not necessarily be overcome by 
war. A demonstration of sufficient naval force might suffice, as 
German writers have frequently pointed out, to overcome Great 
Britain’s opposition to Germany’s maritime expatision. Hence the 
great Navy Bill of 1900 stated in its preamble, ‘Germany must have 
& battle-fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest naval 
Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.’ 
As soon as Germany is able to threaten the supremacy of the mightiest 
naval Power she will be able to acquire the harbours, coaling-stations, 
and Colonies which she requires. 

Those who doubt that the German Navy is primarily destined 
either to defeat the British fleet or to overawe Great Britain without 
War, in order to obtain a free field for Germany’s maritime expansion, 
and those who find the leading principle of Germany’s naval ‘policy 
which was laid down in the Navy Bill of 1900 not sufficiently explicit, 


‘should ask themselves: ‘Against which State, apart from Great 


Britain, can the German naval armaments possibly be directed ?’ 
Germany requires no fleet in case of a war with France, as a Franco- 
German war will be decided on land, as Moltke has pointed out. 
Russia has practically no fleet. Outside Europe, there are only two 
great naval Powers—the United States and Japan. Both countries 
are too far removed from Germany to make a war with Germany 
likely. Besides, the German fleet, proceeding to attack the United 
States or Japan, would find no coaling-stations open to her, and 
would have to pass within reach of the guns of the French and English 
coasts. In view of the intimate relations existing between Great 
Britain and the United States, and between Great Britain and Japan, 
Germany cannot think of a war against either country. Germany 
can strike westward only if Great Britain is on her side. It is almost 
inconceivable that Germany would run the risk of having her fleet 
cut off from her harbours by Great Britain or France or by both 
3x2 
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Powers combined. Not only economically, but geographically as 
well, Great Britain bars Germany’s way; if she wishes to take New 
York or Tokio she must first take London. The way to New York 
or to Tokio goes via London. Umer these circumstances, the only 
State against which Germany’s naval preparations can possibly be 
directed is Great Britain, and the small coal-carrying capacity of her 
battleships, which narrows their radius of action to a few hundred 
miles and makes trans-oceanic expeditions practically impossible, 
confirms this conclusion. I think the foregoing conclusions are 
unanswerable, and they show the absurdity of those who oppose the 
strengthening of our fleet against Germany because, as they assure 
us, Germany’s intentions are peaceful, and because the German 
Emperor has made numerous declarations of good will towards this 
country—at least, since the time when an Administration which 
pursues a philo-German policy has come to power. His Majesty the 
German Emperor has indeed cause to be grateful to the Liberal party, _ 

In the obsolescent ships of the pre-Dreadnought type Great Britain 
possesses a great superiority over Germany. Therefore it is only 
natural that the German Government is making a deliberate attempt 
to outbuild Great Britain in ships of the largest size—in ships which 
will decide the naval battles of the future. Will Germany succeed in 
outbuilding Great Britain ? 

It is frequently asserted that Germany cannot outbuild Great 
Britain 

(1) Because the German people will not, or cannot, stand the 
expenditure caused by the support of an all-powerful army and an all- 
powerful fleet ; 

(2) Because Great Britain can build warships more rapidly than 
Germany. 

Both assertions are founded on insufficient knowledge. There 
was a time when the Germans considered themselves as a race of 
landsmen to whom naval expenditure seemed so much waste, and 
then the political parties opposed the naval policy of the Government: 
That time has passed through the teaching of the Emperor, of the 
professors of political economy, and of the Navy League, and especially 
through the great increase of their over-sea trade, which has taught 
the Germans that Germany’s future does indeed lie on the water. 
Hence all parliamentary parties, the Socialist excepted, not only 
approve of Germany’s naval expenditure, but constantly urge the 
Government to increase the naval armament of the country regardless 
of costs. For instance, at the great party meeting of the Liberal 
party at Wiesbaden in October 1907 the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

This meeting of representatives of the Liberal party expects the Liberal 
members in the Reichstag to advocate now as always with all determination the 
further increase of the German fleet and the greatest possible acceleration in 
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building it. This meeting of Liberal representatives considers it especially as 
absolutely necessary that the new German warships must at least be equal in 
siz¢,atmament, and rapidity to the ships building in other States. 


Similarly emphatic pronouncements emanating from the Con- 
servative and Clerical parties could be quoted. 

As a matter of fact, the Germans are practically unanimously in 
favour of a fleet of overwhelming strength, and the Social-Democrats 
oppose the Government’s demands for naval armament only in 
Parliament and pro forma, because they oppose on principle nearly 
all Government measures. In reality, many thinking Socialists are 
in favour of a policy of vigorous transmaritime expansion, and are 
members of the German Navy League. The leading Socialist periodical 
of Germany, the Sozialistische Monatshefte, wrote at the time when 
the Navy Bill of 1900 was being discussed : 

That Germany be armed to the teeth, possessing a strong fleet, is of the utmost 
importance to the working men. What damages our exports damages them 
also, and working men have the most pressing interest in securing prosperity for 
our export trade, be it even by force of arms. Owing to her development, 
Germany may perhaps be obliged to maintain her position sword in hand. Only 
he who is under the protection of his guns can dominate the markets, and in 
the fight for markets German working men may come before the alternative 
either of perishing or of forcing the entrance into markets sword in hand. 


Herr Bernstein, the leader of the moderate section of the German 
Social-Democratic party, wrote in the same periodical, only a few 
months ago: ‘ The Social-Democratic party is, and that unanimously, 
the most decided Imperial party that Germany knows.’ The same 
gentleman wrote in the Nation : 

The advantages of Colonial possessions are always conditional. At a given 
period a nation can only sustain a certain quantity of such possessions. As long 
as she was ahead of all other nations in productive power, England could support 
@ much larger amount than any other modern nation. But the time of her 
industrial supremacy has passed away, or, at least, is nearing its end. With 
Germany the question is quite different. Although her rural population is now 
decreasing, she could, with a yearly increase of about 800,000 people, well stand 
more Colonial possessions than she actually holds, nor would the costs and out- 
lays for her Colonies press very hard on her finances. 


Many Germans share Herr Bernstein’s views that industrial 
supremacy is leaving Great Britain for Germany, that Germany is the 
predestined heir to Great Britain’s Colonial possessions, and that a 
policy of vigorous transmaritime expansion would not press very 
heavily on Germany’s finances. Indeed, Germany’s wealth has 
grown, and is growing so rapidly that Germany can stand an almost 
unlimited increase of her naval expenditure. 

As regards the wealth of the well-to-do, we find that between 
1892 and 1907, the income subjected to income-tax has grown by 
about 25 per cent. in Great Britain. During the same period it has 
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grown by exactly 100 per cent. in Germany. Apparently the national 
income of Germany is now considerably larger than is the national 
income of this country. As regards the wealth of the masses, we find 
that between 1901 and 1908 the deposits in the British savings banks 
have increased by but 18,000,000/., whilst they have grown by more 
than 200,000,000/. in Germany. The funds in the German savings 
banks are now four times as large as are the funds in the British 
savings banks. If we now look at the other side of the national 
aecount, we find that on an average British income-tax is 100 per cent, 
higher than German income-tax, that British local taxation is 150 per 
cent. higher than German local taxation, that the taxes on wine, beer, 
spirits, and tobacco are from four to ten times higher in Great Britain 
than in Germany, that Germany spends 16s. a year per head of popu- 
lation for military and naval defence, whilst Great Britain spends 
28s. per head in the same direction. As, furthermore, living is cheaper 
in Germany than in Great Britain, and as German wages are on an 
average as high as British wages, if not higher, not only the well-to-do 
in Germany but the German working man also can well afford to be 
taxed for the fleet. Itis true that lately the cost of living has increased 
in Germany—the Social-Democrats have made the most of the meat 
famine and the bread famine cry—but wages have increased much 
faster. Richard Calwer, a leading Socialist, who may be relied upon 
not to give too roseate a view of the German working man’s position, 
wrote only a few weeks ago, in the Arbeitsmarkt-Correspondenz : 


During the last thirteen years the German Empire has experienced a time of 
greater prosperity than probably any other country. Between the years 1895 
and 1906, the average yearly earnings of working men have risen from 37I. 7s. 
to 511. 8s., having increased by 14/. 1s. per worker or by 37 or 38 percent. During 
the same period, wholesale prices of commodities have increased in Germany by 
22.59 per cent. If we assume that retail prices have increased at a higher ratio, 
say 25 per cent., we find that the nett earnings of the German working man have 
increased by 12 or 13 per cent., that the workmen are 12 or 13 per cent. better 
off than they were twelve years ago. Similar calculations have lately been made 
regarding the United States. These show that, allowing for the increased cost 
of living, American wages have risen by only 8 per cent. during the same period. 


The above facts and extracts—many more of the same portent 
could be given—should suffice to prove that Germany is a wealthy 
country, that the people are willing, able, and even anxious to bear 
the expenditure involved in challenging the naval supremacy: of 
Great Britain, and that there will be no difficulty about providing 
the necessary funds, although people over there may disagree and 
quarrel about the manner of raising them or resort to loans. 

We have officially and semi-officially been informed that we need 
not hasten to take up the German challenge, because Great Britain 
builds her warships far more quickly than Germany, and that she can 
therefore always catch up and outbuild Germany. The same people 
who know the intentions of the German Emperor towards this country 
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better than his Majesty knows them himself, and who disregard the. 
clear and explicit statement of Germany’s naval policy contained in 
the preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, are apparently also better 
informed about Germany’s shipbuilding capacity than is the head of 
the German Admiralty, Admiral Tirpitz. Admiral Tirpitz expressly 
declared in the Reichstag that it was not true that Great Britain built 
warships more quickly than Germany; but that, on the contrary, 
Germany built warships more quickly than Great Britain. The 
semi-official naval yearbook, Nauticus, and the semi-official naval 
monthly, Marine Rundschau, have given exact calculations of the 
building times of a large number of British and German warships, 
which absolutely confirm Admiral Tirpitz’s contention, that Germany 
builds her warships more quickly than does Great Britain. The 
first German Dreadnought was launched seven months after she was 
laid down, and her successors are to be built even more rapidly. 
Furthermore, according to Die Flotte, for August 1907, five private 
German shipbuilders have declared that they are able to lay down 
every year seventeen Dreadnoughts, and to complete them within 
from twenty to twenty-four months. Nevertheless, the advocates of 
naval economy persist in speaking of Germany’s shipbuilding inferi- 
ority, and in assuring the British public that Germany requirés three 
years or more to build a Dreadnought. 

As the German programme stands at present, Germany will lay 
down four Dreadnoughts and Invincibles every year during the next 
three years, and then she will lay down only three. That programme 
will very likely be considerably exceeded, especially if the British 
Government shows a desire to withdraw from the race for naval 
supremacy by making puerile proposals of naval disarmament which 
serve only to strengthen Germany’s determination to outbuild this 
country. The British disarmament proposals were declared im- 
practical and absurd by the leading organs of the Conservative, Liberal, 
and Clerical parties of Germany, and even the German Socialists, 
who favour disarmament in the abstract, exposed the childish pro- 
posals of the Liberal Government to well-deserved ridicule. The 
Vorwarts, for instance, wrote : 


With the greatest number of the Liberal advocates of disarmament, their 
point of view originates simply in the consideration that strong naval and military 
armaments demand more and more from England’s purse and her human material, 
whilst England possesses all that she can wish for, and has therefore nothing to 
gain from fresh conquests. All over the world she has the most valuable colonies. 
She is in that satisfied frame of mind which makes the fortunate winner at cards 
say: ‘ Let us leave off, I am tired of playing any longer,’ and the thing is, therefore, 
to secure what she has got, and to diminish her heavy financial burdens. This 
desire is comprehensible, but the other Powers will hardly respect it. Social- 
Democracy is very much in sympathy with the disarmament idea, but no amount 
of sympathy can get over the fact that in the world as at present constituted 
there is little chance of a general disarmament. The conception that war is 
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only a product of human unreason is on the same level as the idea that revolutions 
are only mental aberrations of the masses. War is rooted in the opposing 
interests of the nations, as are revolutions in the opposing interests of the classes, 


There is no hope for England to secure her possessions and her 
peace cheaply by a piece of paper. She can secure them only by her 
armed. strength. 

The foregoing pages should prove to the most sceptical that the 
vast naval preparations of Germany are directed against Great Britain, 
that Germany is determined to challenge Great Britain’s naval supre- 
macy, that the British Empire is approaching a period of extreme 
danger, that the nation may within a few years be placed before the 
alternative of either abandoning its empire, its influence, and perhaps 
its freedom to its rival without a struggle, or of fighting for its very 
existence with perhaps the most dangerous Power which has ever 
challenged this country. 

German shipbuilding programmes are habitually exceeded by the 
Government, and the present shipbuilding programme will hardly 
prove an exception to the rule. The shipbuilding programme of 
Germany is considered to be totally inadequate by many leading 
German politicians and writers. Hence they have urged the Govern- 
ment to lay down in every year six ships of the Dreadnought type instead 
of four. In Germany the belief is freely expressed that the German 
shipbuilding programme will soon again be enlarged, and that the 
present programme has not been made larger in order to avoid arousing 
prematurely the suspicion of Great Britain. The German Emperor's 
‘ private and political’ letter to Lord Tweedmouth, which admittedly 
dealt with the shipbuilding policy of Great Britain, and which was 
written at the very time when the British shipbuilding programme 
was being considered by the Cabinet, had apparently the same object. 
The English newspapers were wrong in complaining at the Emperor's 
‘secret machinations.’ Diplomacy is not guided by the principles of 
a cricket match, and we ought to be grateful to Lord Tweedmouth 
for his timely indiscretion in showing the Emperor’s letter to other 
persons, an indiscretion which was calculated to defeat the Emperor's 
object, and which, if it was intentional, as seems likely, was highly 
praiseworthy, although it may have greatly mortified his Imperial 
correspondent. 

The question now arises : What steps ought Great Britain to take . 
in view of Germany’s naval policy ? According to Mr. Balfour and 
to Mr. Asquith, Great Britain will at the end of 1911 have afloat 
twelve ships of the Dreadnought and Invincible type, whilst Germany 
will have thirteen. However, Germany is not satisfied with merely 
@ numerical superiority. The German ships will not measure 18,000 
tons as originally intended, but considerably more than 20,000 tons. 
Each German battleship is designed to outclass in speed and arma- 
ment its British prototype. 
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Unfortunately the thoughtful, authoritative and strictly fair article 
of Sir William White, the late Director of Naval Construction, which 
appeared in the last issue of this Review, makes it perfectly evident 
to all that the present Government is starving the fleet not only in 
the provision of Dreadnoughts, but also in the provision of other 
ships and of those works and appliances which are indispensable in 
modern naval war. Although the shipbuilding programme of Great 
Britain is quite insufficient in itself, only 10 per cent. of the money 
applied to construction will be spent during the present financial year. 
On destroyers costing 64,000/. each only 4000/. are to be expended 
this year, and the small fast cruisers voted, which are indispensable 
for the protection of British commerce, are to be begun only at the 
end of the financial year. Germany is rapidly building docks for the 
accommodation of her Dreadnoughts regardless of expense. On the 
East Coast of Great Britain, the coast facing Germany, there is not a 
single dock to be found in which Dreadnoughts can be repaired. Besides 
the two naval harbours on the East Coast, Chatham and Sheerness, 
. are most unsatisfactory as naval bases, a fact which is known to every 
naval officer. Under these circumstances the position of Great 
Britain towards Germany is, as regards naval bases, a dangerous 
one. Nevertheless, ‘out of the 3,250,000/. which are supposed to be 
required for converting Rosyth into a first-class naval base—the sum 
needed for equipping it will probably exceed 5,000,000/.—only 30,0007. 
are to be provided during 1908-1909. On the South Coast of England 
the position is almost as unsatisfactory as it is on the East Coast. 
For the entrance lock at Portsmouth, which is not large enough to 
admit ships of the Dreadnought class, 1,000,0001. is needed: Yet 
only 65,0007. is to be spent during the ensuing year. Futhermore, 
naval stores and ammunition have been depleted to a dangerous 
extent. Sir William White proves that at least 1,500,000/. worth of 
naval stores have been drawn from the home depots without replace- 
ment. Lastly, the money applied to the repair of the fleet appears 
to be insufficient. Germany’s naval policy is met with paper pro- 
grammes. The next naval war will find Great Britain unprepared, 
unless the Government abandons its policy of make-believe. 

During a long time it has been the settled policy of the Liberal 
party to starve the fleet in order to be able to pose as champions of 
peace and economy with their supporters, and to declaim against 
the ‘reckless wastefulness ’ of the Unionists and their ‘ bloated arma- 
ments’ as soon as these tried to make good the neglect of their pre- 
decessors. From the party politician’s point of view the traditional 
policy of the Liberals was very useful. It is true that incidentally it 
imperilled the safety of the empire, but that was apparently a minor 
consideration. At present the Liberals are again practising naval 
economy at the cost of national security. Will they allow Germany 
to obtain a temporary naval superiority which may become a per- 
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manent one, and which may involve this country in the greatest 
dangers, in order to gain a trick in the party game? Will it not be 
madness, in view of the evident drift and the officially declared aim of 
Germany’s naval policy, to allow Germany to outbuild this country in 
first-class battleships? Will it not be an almost equally great mad- 
ness for this country to be satisfied with but a small margin of naval 
superiority over Germany, and thus allow her to hope that by a 
special effort she might succeed in outbuilding Great Britain? Will 
that prospect not give her an inducement constantly to enlarge her 
programme and thus accelerate the mad shipbuilding race? Would 
it not be a wiser economy to demonstrate to Germany at once that 
naval competition with Great Britain is hopeless for her by laying 
down the doctrine that for every German ship voted Great Britain 
will lay down two ? 

It is not sufficient that Great Britain possesses merely a supremacy 
over Germany in first-class battleships. She must possess an over- 
whelming supremacy. Accident, floating mines, a surprise attack by 
torpedo boats, a mistake of a captain or an error of judgment on the 
part of an admiral—for we cannot count upon always having a Nelson 
upon our side—may destroy or temporarily cripple a few of our best . 
ships, and might convert a theoretical superiority into a very real 
inferiority. Besides, some of our own Dreadnoughts and Invincibles 
may in case of an Anglo-German war have to be detached in order to 
protect British interests in other directions. For these reasons it is 
necessary that the doctrine should be laid down that for every German 
battleship Great Britain will build two, and. preparations should 
immediately be made to secure that by the end of 1911 not twelve 
but twenty-six British Dreadnoughts and Invincibles will be ready to 
meet the German thirteen. 

In view of the growing disproportion in the increase of British 
and of German wealth—during the last year German savings-banks 
deposits have increased by about 30,000,000/., whilst the British 
savings-banks deposits have increased by only 430,000/.—and the 
evident economic decay of Great Britain which these and many other 
figures I might give prove, it is clear that the question whether Germany 
will outbuild Great Britain, or whether Great Britain will outbuild 
Germany, is a purely financial one. Great Britain has no monopoly 
of naval ability. The longest purse can build the strongest fleet. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s amendment of the Patent Laws, which no longér 
allow foreign manufacturers who hold British patents to manufacture 
abroad, has caused some important patent-protected German industries 
to migrate to this country, and these German industries, as the late 
President of the Board of Trade has told us, will give occupation to 
thousands of British working men. The capital so transferred from 
Germany to Great Britain is said to amount already to 25,000,0001. 
An amendment of the Fiscal Policy of Great Britain, sufficiently high 
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protective duties for our industries, will compel German industries 
which now import their productions into Great Britain to migrate 
wholesale to this country. With them a large part of Germany’s 
wealth will be transferred to this country, the flight of British capital 
towards Protectionist countries will cease, English industries will 
. flourish again, and Germany will no longer financially be able to dispute 
Great Britain’s naval supremacy. A strong tariff will pay for a strong 
fleet, and enable us to preserve our independence, wealth, and empire. 
The latent resources of Great Britain and her Colonies are ample. 
All that Great Britain desires is to preserve and develop her country 
and possessions. All that she may desire from Germany she can 
obtain by means of a tariff. Therefore, a strong tariff will make an 
Anglo-German War senseless on the part of Great Britain and impos- 
sible on the part of Germany, whose resources will be crippled when 
Great Britain introduces Protection. Hence a strong Protective tariff 
may prove a stronger safeguard of Great Britain’s peace and indepen- 
dence than her Navy, the most satisfactory alliances and treaties of 
arbitration, and the most cordial assurances of friendship and good 
will towards Great Britain on the part of the German Emperor. 


* 


J. Exvuis Barker. | 
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PERSUASIVE SOCIALISM 


I 


THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENT ARTICLE 


I write the following pages with a view to the circumstances of the 
moment, my special object being to assist speakers and others who 
desire to meet, in their varying forms as they arise, the arguments 
and appeals put forward by the propagandists of English Socialism. 
Two most instructive utterances have recently been made public, by 
two prominent Socialistic writers, with regard to the applications of 
Socialism to actual affairs of this country. These will form the text 
of my own present observations. 

Of the writers in question, one is Mr. H. G. Wells, who is now 
devoting his many recognised talents to the dissemination of socialistic 
principles. The other is Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—the most accom- 
plished and adroit member of the Independent Labour Party in 
Parliament. The former has published a book on contemporary 
English Socialism—what it is and is not; whilst the other has, in 
the pages of this Review, issued a manifesto on the same subject. 
I class them together, because each aims at showing that practical 
Socialism, in this country at all events, is untouched by any of the 
arguments usually brought against it—that it has none of the terrible 
characteristics with which it is vulgarly credited, and that even 
owners of property need view it with no great alarm. 

In utterances such as these, and in argumentative tactics such as 
these, the propagandists of Socialism are striking a practically new, 
note. They are singing their Marseillaise to the tune of the hundreth 
Psalm, and the restraints of the music give a certain discipline to their 
thoughts. But under the plausible surface the situation remains 
unaltered. The old fallacies inherent in all socialistic schemes, though 
shorn of some of their crudities, remain substantially as they were, 
and it is my aim here to show, for the benefit of the less wary among 
anti-Socialist workers, precisely how this is. Ishall begin with a careful 
synopsis of what both these writers say. 





PERSUASIVE SOCIALISM 


II 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH SOCIALISM, AS EXPOUNDED 
BY MR. WELLS, A NEW AND EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE ADVOCATE 


I shall summarise Mr. Wells’s arguments for the most part in the 

- order in which he himself gives them, only changing it by putting 

together, where necessary, certain statements which he has separated 
relating to the same subject : 

(1) In his first chapter he repudiates the reckless and wholesale 
abuse which Socialists have hitherto heaped on society under the 
régime of capitalism. The capitalism, he says, of the past 150 years 
is so far from having coincided with a general degeneration of social 
conditions, as compared with previous periods, that it has witnessed 
the diminution of a variety of evils, such as disease, to an extent 
previously unknown ; it has given to all classes a multitude of pre- 
viously unknown conveniences, and has given us (p. 16) ‘an unpre- 
cedented number of well-ordered homes and well-cared-for children.’ 
It has given us, in short, ‘ an increasing sea of mediocre well being.’ 

(2) But, though it has done all this, much evil remains, such as— 
to take an initial and fundamental instance—the condition, helpless 
and neglected, of the children of a large section of the poor. This 
evil, and others, are due, he says (Chapter II.), not to individual 
wickedness, but to the fact that society is left too much to the chance 
or uncoordinated effort of individuals. The ‘ fundamental principle 
of Socialism ’ is that, as an actual fact, the ‘ government of the world ’ 
is determined by an evolutionary force behind and above ‘chance 
impulse and individual will,’ and Socialism aims at providing this force 
with a concrete organ—namely, the State—which will systematically 
absorb all the individual wills into itself, making them work in an 
orderly manner together. 

(3) This fundamental principle of Socialism leads us straight to 
(Chapter III.) its ‘ first main generalisation,’ which is that the old 
views and feelings with respect to parentage must be changed. Parental 
care and authority will still be recognised, if the parents use them well, 
but parentage (p. 43) will no longer be ‘a private affair.’ Parents 

_Mhose conduct does not satisfy the authorities will have their children 
taken from them. Good parents will be treated as a ‘ sort of public 
servants,’ and be subsidised in proportion to the number of children 
which they produce for the ‘ over-parent’s ’ use. 

(4) The ‘second main generalisation’ of Socialism (Chapter IV.) 
refers to the conduct of industry. Compared with previous arrange- 
ments, ‘ our present individualistic order is a good working method,” 
but it is becoming obsolete. Private capitalism ‘is working itself 
out’ (p. 72). It is daily exhibiting more and more incapacities, and 
the State is already taking some of its functions over, with immense 
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advantage to everybody. It is bound to take over others, with the 
same desirable result. A simple case is enough to prove this— 
namely, that of the English railways. As ‘a striking sample’ of the 
‘ general unserviceableness ’ of all private enterprise in this direction 
(p. 76), Mr. Wells selects the South Eastern Railway, which is the 
tailway he knows best himself. This, he says, is a type of English 
railways as a whole, English trains being slower, and their carriages 
far worse, than those of any railway on the Continent, except perhaps 
the Turkish (p. 79). The excellence of the London County Council 
tramcars shows what a State organisation might make out of our 
tailway system. The same argument applies to the providing of all 
the main necessaries of life, such as bread, meat, milk, jam, beer. 
These, as provided by private enterprise, are for the most part bad, 
tasteless, deleterious, and often filthy. Even houses privately built 
are miserable, and miserably designed structures, excepting those of 
the most prosperous. In all these matters the State would succeed 
where private enterprise fails, and all private property and interests 
connected with them ‘ must be of a terminable nature,’ and be gradu- 
ally, and without violence, taken over by the State likewise (p. 88). 

(5) But how, he asks, is this revolution to be brought about? 
How is the State to ‘take over’ the individual human activities, 
without which the machinery of production would be useless and a 
mere nominal asset ? What, in the socialistic State, will keep human 
activity going? To this question he devotes his fifth chapter. At 
present, he says, individuals work for the sake of gain, and all that 
Socialism in this respect will have to do is to make among them ‘a 
general change from the spirit of gain to the spirit of service ’ (p. 94). 
This will not be difficult, for, though most people are compelled to 
work for gain at present, yet ‘to the majority of capable good human 
stuff, buying, selling, saving, and managing property is a muss of 
uncongenial procedure.’ The people who at present acquire or possess 
large fortunes are an exceptional class, who are abnormally ‘ energetic 
in getting;’ because they are too ‘dull’ to care about anything else, 
or else they are inheritors of the riches ‘ accumulated by these dull 
people’ (p. 94). Amongst the mass of men—‘ of the good capable 
human stuff ’—the desire to serve, untainted by the desire to get, 
prevails already, and is only kept down by the pressure of untoward 
circumstances. We can see this, Mr. Wells contends, by any unbiassed 
consideration of the ways of the British workman to-day. There is 
not a decent carpenter who does not hate to scamp his work, or a 
decent plumber whose natural desire to make his plumbing perfect 
does not fill him with indignation when he is asked to paint it over. 
The same is the case with any tolerable cook. She always burns to do 
her best for her art’s sake. She ‘ feels shame at an unsatisfying dish’ 
(p. 101). Socialism, then, will not have to create this noble impulse 
to service, but only to set it free from the individualistic system which 
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reserves success for those energetic but abnormally ‘dull’ persons 
whose main desire is not to serve but to get. 

(6) But still, says Mr. Wells, with all these facts before us, which 
show us how essentially practicable the Socialist project is, ‘ the 
question still remains of how this vast organisation is to be managed,’ 
and he admits that Socialists at present answer the objections that 

arise on this score ‘far too cavalierly.’ But in order to estimate 
these true difficulties, let us clear the air of false ones. First, then, 
_ let it be distinctly said that, notwithstanding the slanders of stupid or 
malicious opponents, Socialism would not abolish any of the existing 
‘motives to activity. It would not abolish either the fact or the 
motives of competition, but would leave men free to compete not 
only for ‘ service,’ but for high ‘ salaries,’ for ‘ position,’ for ‘ authority,’ 
and for ‘leisure’ (p. 110). With still greater vehemence must the great 
truth be vindicated against critics whose minds are ‘ dark reservoirs of 
evil thoughts,’ that Socialism would do nothing to destroy the pure 
sanctities of the home, or turn it, as some gross opponent has said, 
‘into a stud farm.’ Instead of destroying the home, Mr. Wells says, 
Socialism would make homes possible where they are not possible 
now, for it would assure to the poorest an excellent dwelling, and an 
income which, however modest, would be at all events sufficient and 
secure. The only other changes it would introduce into home life are 
these. It would make the wife and husband financially independent 
of one another ; it would prevent the husband’s having ‘ any control 
over the wife’s movements, or any power of limiting her actions’ 
(p. 318), or of imposing on his children any of his own religious con- 
victions, or, as Mr. Wells calls them, ‘his eccentricities’; it would 
submit the wife’s conduct as a mother to a Government inspector, who 
would take her children away from her if her treatment of them failed 
to satisfy him ; but not only would it otherwise leave them under her 
sheltering care—it would actually also give her a pecuniary reward 
for the production of each new child, which would be proportionate to 
the number of children which the State happened to ‘ need ’ (p. 318). 
It would encourage marriage, and help couples to settle themselves, 
and it would only be felt as restraining, in addition to a beneficent 
force, becauseit would, by means of some official inspection of intending 
brides and bridegrooms, forbid, so far as is possible, the marriage not 
alone of any persons whose health appeared to be doubtful, or who 
were tainted with criminal instincts, but all those also who exhibited 
imbecility of mind, or were incapable of being educated up to some 
Government standard (p. 128). With these exceptions, the home, 
though it would be emptied of all parental authority, and though wife 
and husband would be as independent of one another as if they had 
never been married, the home, under Socialism, would be just what it 
is to-day. And what applies to the home, applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to property. Libellers maintain that Socialism would destroy private 
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property. On the contrary, private property in all its legitimate 
forms will be respected by Socialism as it has never been respected 
before. The socialistic State, it is true, will be ‘the universal land- 
lord and the universal capitalist,’ but it will let land on lease, just as 
landlords do now, and will let it to the highest substantial bidder. 
Every leaseholder will be the owner of his own improvements, and will 
probably be able to bequeath them very much as he pleases. The 
State will destroy only all ‘ freehold ’ rights and all property rights in 
* accumulated industrial resources ’ (p. 147). As to the other objections, 
to Socialism, Mr. Wells enumerates about a dozen; but with one 
single exception he dismisses them as mistaken or idle. They are objec- 
tions suchas these : that Socialism is un-Christian, that it is materialistic, 
that it would be sexually immoral, that it would be monotonous, and 
would destroy art—which last allegation he oddly enough refutes by 
a reference to the life and opinions of the late Mr. Oscar Wilde. Of all 
the objections, the only one which he either states or discusses with any 
accuracy is the objection that Socialism would destroy freedom, and 
turn the mass of the people into the serfs of a bureaucratic oligarchy. 
And to this his answer is remarkable. If we take any scheme of 
Socialism that has up to now been formulated, it is impossible, he says, 
to prove that this allegation is untrue. ‘A Socialism might exist con- 
ceivably . . . tyrannised over by State officials,’ which might lead to 
‘ a state of affairs scarcely less detestable than our own.’ In especial, 
no socialistic scheme has ever yet been formulated which would 
* guarantee (to the citizens at large) intellectual or political liberty.’ 

(7) ‘It is therefore necessary to supplement Socialism by certain 
new propositions ’ (pp. 209-210). He now goes on to indicate what 
these are. The Socialism of Marx, he says, which is still dominant in 
Germany and amongst the members of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion here, is utterly unpractical, just as Marx himself was personally. 
It is based on ‘ a mystical faith in the crowd,’ which faith is ‘ vague, 
emotional, uncritical,’ and is merely a way of ‘ evading the immense 
difficulties of organisation ’ (p. 247). As a matter of fact the economia 
institutions of every society result from and express the dominant 
instincts of the day, and a change of institutions must be accompanied 
by a change of spirit. Conversely, this change of spirit must, in order 
to give effect to itself, be accompanied by new institutions ‘ deliber- 
ately thought out, planned and organised ’ (pp. 275-276). These can 
never be supplied by the vague automatism of the crowd, as the 
Marxians vainly fable. For the mere crowd, or the mandates of & 
democracy as at present understood, we must substitute a ‘ collective 
will ’ ; we must socialise the ‘ achievements ’ of the most gifted members 
of the community, and thus elicit ‘the collective mind of humanity, 
the soul and moral being of mankind ’ (p. 277). 

(8) But how is this to be done? Even Fabian Socialism has not 
yet approached this problem. It assumes State officials who shall . 
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direct all social processes, ‘ but it says nothing of what is above the 
officials, of what drives the officials.’ How then can the collective 
mind which is ‘ to drive the officials’ be realised? If the collective 
mind is to do any good, it must, says Mr. Wells, be ‘ enterprising and 
constructive,’ therefore the eliciting of it will largely depend on the 
most gifted members of ‘ the constructive professions,’ such as great 
engineers and scientific agriculturists; but for the present it will 
depend still more closely on a select minority of writers, who will by _ 
every device, and from every point of view, attack current ideas with 
regard to private institutions, and will gradually bring about, amongst 
other things, a ‘ universality of information’ (pp. 293-294). 

(9) Here, however, there arises another all-important point. 
This educational process requires, and will always require, ‘ freedom of 
publication,’ and if the current doctrine of Socialism were to prevail 
completely, according to which all the implements of production (of 
which printing establishments are one) would be owned by the State, 
freedom of publication would be impossible. Hence to this doctrine 
there must be made one great exception at all events. The State, no 
doubt, will do a good bit of publishing itself, and will also be the 
sole bookseller ; but private enterprise in printing must be allowed 
just as itis now. It would afford the sole escape under Socialism from 
intellectual and political slavery (p. 298). 

(10) Indeed, when all is said and done, Mr. Wells proceeds, ‘ at 
bottom life will still be a struggle for individual ends—for self-gratifi- 
cation, and self-realisation * (p. 309). And how the strugglers for these 
things would fare under Socialism can, says Mr. Wells, be best shown 
bya few concrete examples. Not printing alone will survive as a private 
enterprise, but also the fundamental operations of farming, and all the 
businesses whose value is based on individual taste and skill, such as 
artistic dressmaking, and artistic work generally. Further, a vast 
amount of private joint-stock enterprise will survive, which ‘ will make 
profits and losses in a quite legitimate way.’ The formal application 
of Socialism, in short, will extend only ‘ to a moiety, or rather more 
than a moiety,’ of the population. In the unsocialised industries men 
will obviously have the same kind of career open to them which they 
have now ; and in the great staple industries which will be socialised, 
such as the making of beer and cheese, the case will not be different. 
These industries will not be centralised, but localised, and there will 
thus be inter-local, though not inter-individual, competition of the 
most exciting and gratifying kind. The Cheshire man will have his 
reward in finding that Cheshire cheeses defy all competition, ‘ not in 
price, but in quality,’ and so on with other localities (p. 318). This 
will be the reward of the able men ; and, as for the rank and file, their 
position will be substantially what it is to-day, except that their 
wages would be higher, and there would be assured ‘ permanence of 
employment’ (p. 322). Every morning ‘the milkman would come 
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and leave his book’ just as now, only he will be paid by the State, 
not by a private dairy company, and if he remains a milkman, instead 
of becoming a highly paid State official, ‘ he will only have his own 
unpretending qualities to thank for it,’ or else his ‘ want of ambition,’ 
As for the middle classes, whose qualities and ambitions are more 
ample, Socialism will offer them conditions of ‘ self-gratification ’ far 
beyond their present dreams. Mr. Wells takes as examples the case 
of the schoolmistress and the artist. If you, he says to the former, 
are ambitious of a more luxurious home, and of walls hung with 
pictures, ‘ you will compete for promotion to a larger salary,’ and if 
you are in a hurry to ‘ collect prints or run a rose garden ’ for yourself, 
the State will advance you money on very easy terms. To the artist 
Mr. Wells says, the first thing ‘ you’ require ‘is personal freedom.’ 
Well, you will be taught your rudiments in ‘your municipal art 
school.’ Then ‘you will win prizes and scholarships, and get glorious 
years of youth’ (at the State’s expense) in Italy, Paris, or elsewhere, 
Finally, you will become rich by ‘making beautiful and saleable 
things ’ which the State will sell for you ‘ on commission ’ (p. 327), 

(11) From these considerations and promises Mr. Wells breaks 
off somewhat abruptly to observe that the English Socialist of to-day 
will, as a practical man, whilst recognising that the Fabians stand 
alone as serious thinkers, be well advised to unite himself with the 
Independent Labour Party, in the effort common to all parties to 
advocate the ‘ resumption by the community of all property that is 
not obviously personal’ (p. 343) : for in the labouring class alone, at the 
present moment, does ‘self-interest’ in relation to getting, coincide 
with the socialistic aim (p. 351). But if we view the matter more 
widely, the immediate requirements of the socialistic cause are these. 
Firstly, Socialists must, to make their project practicable, elaborate 
and complete and render intellectually impregnable the socialistic 
scheme as an intellectual theory. Secondly, will come the systematic 
dissemination,. by all possible means, of this system of constructive 
ideas ; and, lastly, will come the work of putting them into drastic 
application—the ‘ mass of emotion’ required to keep the movement 
going being supplied meanwhile by appeals to the desire of the ‘ labour 
mass’ to get and to keep money which now belongs to other people 
({p. 343 et seq.). And with such advice Mr. Wells’s volume ends. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the official spokesman 
of the party to which Mr. Wells thus commends his readers, and con- 
sider—which we can do very briefly—his manifesto in this Review. 
We will then take a critical glance at the arguments of both writers. 
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Il 


™R. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S EXPOSITION OF THE AIMS OF CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH SOCIALISM 


Mr. Macdonald, like Mr. Wells, devotes much of his available 
space to repudiating as groundless, or stupidly malignant, the larger 
part of the charges brought by opponents against the aims and methods 
of Socialism ; but as both writers admit that even the most offensive 
of these charges are justified by the character of some socialistic 
movements (e.g., as Mr. Wells says, the socialistic movement in Ger- 
many), they would have done better to have said that the charges to 
which they take exception are not justified by Socialism as expounded 
by themselves, or as understood by those whom they lead or for 
‘whom they profess to speak—namely, the Fabian Society and the 
Independent Labour Party in England. Mr. Macdonald is indeed 
constrained to admit that, even as applied to himself and his own 
friends, the accusation that Socialism is an appeal to class hatred, and 
to hopes which far transcend any present possibilities of realisation, 
are not quite groundless, though they are unjust; for the former 
line of conduct is merely, so he phrases it, to make a ‘ liberal appeal 
+o the simple affections of the people,’ and the latter is merely encour- 
aging in them an ‘idealism’ without which no party can live. The 
main supporters of Socialism in this country are not, he says, the very 
poor, nor does the main response to it originate in the sufferings 
of the slum. It originates in the intellectual idealism of the more 
thoughtful section of ‘the skilled artisans’ and members of ‘the 
professional classes ’ who are discontented with their present position. 
These men are Socialists because Socialism gives them an ideal. But 
the ideal end being given, so Mr. Macdonald continues, the moment 
‘we begin to talk like sober practical men, ‘we have no immediate 
programme of proposals’ which will make our ‘ ideal state’ a reality 
all at once. We have no belief in the possibility of model ‘ socialistic 
settlements’ which shall show that socialistic industry is practicable 
here and now. It must steadily be borne in mind that what Socialism 
ultimately aims at is the abolition of all private enterprise whatsoever, 
- and the transfer of the ‘ means of production, distribution, and exchange 
to the community,’ but all the means of production are not yet ‘ ripe’ 
for this transfer. Railways indeed are the ripest, but even they 
may not be quite ripe yet, and many others, such as cotton-mills, 
will require to be ripened for some considerable period by private * 
enterprise, coupled with improvements in popular education, &c., 
before the State can pluck them and make them really its own. Social- 
ists, says Mr. Macdonald, unlike their opponents, are scientific. They 
have grasped the principle of evolution and the ‘continuity’ of 
human events. They will proceed by ‘the method of experiment,’ 
and will take industries and businesses over just as piecemeal experi- 
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ment shows that they are fit to be taken. So far as their immediate 
proposals go, they are eight in number. Of these, as enumerated by 
Mr. Macdonald, the larger number are political, and are not, with 
one exception, necessarily socialistic at all. He looks forward, 
it is true, to the nationalisation of the railways in some not very 
distant future ; but even this change, according to him, would not be 
violent or disturbing. The State would not buy out the shareholders, 
nevertheless it would not rob them. It would simply place the 
railway system under its own control, and the State weuld pay them 
their dividends, just as it now pays interest to the now holders of 
Consols. Of Mr. Macdonald’s eight proposals, the only one which is 
distinctive and new in principle is the proposal to so distinguish 
between earned and unearned incomes that the entire burden of 
taxation may be transferred:to the latter. The policy here indicated 
is not only his sole distinctive policy, but is, according to him, the only 
one which demands immediate realisation. Meanwhile, he says, 
critics may carp, and ask how, as the socialisation of work grows 
more and more complete, the State will decide ‘ Who is to do the 
bottle-washing ?” These are petty details, says Mr. Macdonald, 
which will solve themselves as they come. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that the transference of all taxation to incomes that. are not 
earned cannot possibly do any injury to trade, or check active initia- 
tive or energy, no matter of what kind; for the people from whose 
incomes all the taxes will be taken are, ex hypothesi, people who do 
nothing—or at all events nothing which is in an industrial sense, 
productive. 

Mr. Macdonald’s manifesto and Mr. Wells’s book are alike, as I en 
said before, in their studious moderation of tone, and are specially 
designed to conciliate moderate men, and to cut the ground from under 
the feet of the ordinary opponents of Socialism. Moreover, as the 
reader will have seen, Mr. Macdonald, though his mind is much less 
developed than that of Mr. Wells, virtually epitomises, as a working 
politician, the working theories and proposals to which Mr. Wells 
is endeavouring to give currency as a thinker. Let me now take 
the reader over the ground covered by both these writers, with a 
view to laying bare for him the true value and character of their 
skilfully formulated plausibilities, and assisting him to expose them, 
or any others like them, should he have occasion to do so, on the 
platform, in Parliament, or in the Press. 


. 


IV 


NOTES ON THE ERRORS UNDERLYING BOTH THESE EXPOSITIONS OF 
SOCIALISM 


In my own recently published work—called A Critical Examination 
of Socialism—almost every point dealt with by Mr. Wells, and by Mr. 
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Macdonald also, is anticipated ; and the following notes on the utter- 
ances of these two writers will be made in the light of arguments 
which are more fully stated there. 

I begin with Mr. Wells. He, like all other Socialists, has to start 
‘with insisting on maladies of the present. régime, in order to justify 
his demand for what, he admits, is as yet an untried remedy. He 
sets out well, and in a genuinely scientific spirit. The régime of 
capitalism, during the past century and a half, instead of producing 
any general level of misery, has, he says, conferred many benefits 
on all classes—benefits before unknown—and has produced in this 
country an ‘increasing sea of mediocre well-being ’—a ‘number 
of well-ordered homes’ which is ‘unprecedented’ in all previous 
history. Then, having started with this absolutely true assertion, 
he no sooner comes to the point where it is necessary to emphasise 
with vehemence the need for some general change, than we find 
him repudiating his initial statement altogether, and reproducing 
in its crudest form the assertion of Karl Marx (a thinker whose main 
doctrines Mr. Wells rejects with scorn) to the effect that under the 
' existing régime of capitalism the middle classes are being crushed out 
of existence between the twin mill-stones of enormous wealth above, 
and a dead level of penury and semi-starvation below. Then, again, 
he throws this overwhelming contention over, and declares that 
the middle classes are not being crushed out at all, but are simply 
exchanging the profits of small individual enterprises for incomes 
ampler and more secure, which they receive in the form of salaries 
from firms of great employers; and he ends with saying that, so far 
as fundamentals are concerned, Socialism will do nothing but confirm 
them in their present position. On page 113 he diverges into a pro- 
position essentially different—namely, that the middle classes are not 
only not crushed out, but remain precisely in their old position still. 
Their ‘ small businesses,’ he says, ‘ still, I suppose, constitute the bulk 
of the world’s economic capacity.” On page 169 he says that the 
bulk of this once independent class, instead of being transformed 
into prosperous ‘salaried men,’ are not indeed being killed, but are 
being driven ‘into sweating and the slums.’ In another place he 
declares that, no matter what happens otherwise, ‘a moiety,’ or little 
short of a moiety, of the business of such a country as England must 
always be in the hands of men who are the masters of their own enter- 
prises, and are not the salaried officials of any larger organisation 
whatsoever. Contradictions like these are not verbal contradictions 
merely. They are contradictions relating concrete facts, and Mr. 
Wells is driven to resort to them by the exigencies of his socialistic 
brief, because, if he kept consistently to the actual facts of the situa- 
tion, as he himself on occasion states them, he would be unable to 
prove the preamble of his proposed revolutionary bill. The statistical 
methods resorted to by a man of his character and capacity will show 
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critics what to expect when they are confronted with the statistics 
of the ordinary socialistic propagandist. 

Let us now turn from his estimate of things as they are to his 
estimate of things as, under Socialism, they will be, and examine 
what he says about the home. The first thing which the Socialist 
must do, in view of the general sentiments of mankind, is, he says, 
to show that Socialism would destroy none of those beautiful charac- 
teristics which give to any genuine home life its value. No doubt 
persons like Mr. Wells are perfectly sincere in declaring that their 
object is to secure both the privacy of the home and its purity, and 
have no desire to turn it into a ‘stud farm’; but what we have te 
consider is not their own personal objects, but the necessary result 
of their proposals, as they themselves specify them. Let us glance 
again at these proposals as Mr. Wells formulates them. (1) Husband 
and wife would be mutually independent of each other, each being 
free to go his or her own way. (2) The father would be so completely 
deprived of his existing authority over his own children, that he 
would not have even any voice in deciding in what religion they 
should be brought up. (3) No family might have any private policy, 
or, as Mr. Wells puts it, any ‘ private adventure ’ of its own. (4) The 
State, through its inspectors, would be always inquiring into the 
conduct of the mother towards her children, so as to prevent her 
from doing anything of which the inspectors did not approve. (5) 
The mother’s conduct during pregnancy would be under similar 
control. If, for example, to take Mr. Wells’s own illustration, a mother, 
when in that condition, were to try to increase her income by doing s 
little ‘ typewriting,’ the Government inspector would at once say 
to her ‘Drop that.’ (6) When a young man and woman wish to 
marry, they must first satisfy the inspector not only that they are 
healthy, sane, and devoid of criminal instincts—a proviso for which 
there is much to be said—but they must also satisfy him that they 
are ‘educable’ up to a certain Government standard. If either of 
them cannot pass this examination, he or she is to be doomed to 
perpetual celibacy. (7) For every child which the mother presents to 
the State, she will receive a grant sufficient for its decent up-bringing, 
as a due payment on the State’s part for presenting it with this 
“human stuff’ ; but these grants will be subject to one signal excep- 
tion. The State will only pay on this scale for as much human stuff 
as it ‘ needs,’ and if the mother shows a tendency to make the supply 
exceed the demand, it will not indeed put an inspector in charge of the 
lady’s actions, but will practically fine her foreach child beyond a 
certain number by reducing the grants made to her, on account of all 
the stuff which is superfluous, to a sum-below that which she will be 
forced to spend on its maintenance. A home like this, which“fulfilled 
these seven conditions, however structurally comfortable, would, in 
the opinion of nine. people out of ten, have been only swept and 
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garnished for the accommodation of seven devils. So much for 
Mr. Wells on the beauties of the socialistic home. 

Let us now advance, as he does, to the more fundamental questions 
which lie behind these proposals, and which bear on the question 
which he recognises as the first question of all, whether Socialism—be 
it desirable or undesirable—is a system which could be made to go. 
It could be made to go, he says as we have seen already, on one con- 
dition only—namely, that the desire to ‘serve’ amongst all classes 
of society takes the place of the present desire to get. On his 
contention that the desire to serve—to do the best and utmost 
for the pure delight of doing it—is really the deepest characteristic 
of the British workman (cooks included) to-day, and only waits to be 
liberated by the general dissociation of superior work from corre- 
sponding pecuniary rewards, we need offer no outside comment ; 
for Mr. Wells supplies us with comments of his own which will be enough 
for us. Some of. these comments are psychological. Others are 
embodied in the details of his constructive programme, He declares 
(and I have often myself insisted on the same thing also) that con- 
temporary Socialism exhibits one great deficiency. It is entirely 
wanting in any system of serious ‘social psychology.’ Mr. Wells 
gives us a variety of scattered examples of the generalisations to which 
this science will lead us. He divides human beings into certain 
well-marked classes—those who are ‘temperamentally adverse to 
work’; those whose qualities are ‘of so unpretending’ a kind 
that they are economically capable of the simplest kinds of work only, 
such as carrying round the milk; those who have considerable 
talents, but no ambition to use them; those who have ambition, but 
have no talents to use; people with capacities which fit them for the 
great constructive, literary, and artistic professions, and whose talents 
are vitalised by a sufficiency of stimulative ambition; and persons 
in whom talent which is purely economic and administrative (such as 
the talent which directs capital into the most productive channels) 
reaches an abnormal development, because these persons are so 
‘dull ’ that all their other talents are atrophied. Such is the estimate 
which Mr. Wells, as a psychologist, gives us of human nature, 
and yet, as a Socialist, he bases his entire programme on the 
assumption that the vast mass of mankind are typified by plumbers, 
carpenters, and cooks, who are only prevented from always doing 
their best by the knowledge that, under the existing hateful system, 
the better they work the greater will be their pecuniary reward. 

Let us now turn to his constructive programme, and see how, 
according to him, Socialism, if once in action, would appeal and have 
to appeal to these varieties of human stuff, so as to make the spirit 
of ‘service’ substitute itself for the spirit of ‘ getting and keeping.’ 
We must remember, says Mr. Wells, that Socialism, however com- 
pletely realised, will still leave life a struggle for individual ‘ self- 
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gratification,’ and instead of destroying competition will at once 
depend on and encourage it. It will leave men free to compete for 
three fundamental things—for ‘salaries,’ for ‘authority,’ and for 
personal prestige, rank, or ‘honour.’ What, then, becomes of the 
elimination of the spirit of getting, and the substitution for it of the 
mere desire toserve ? Let us take Mr. Wells’s own concrete examples, 
What is to stimulate the teacher to utilise his or her professional talents 
to the utmost? The desire, he says, for ‘promotion to a larger 
salary,’ which larger salary will enable him or her to command a more 
luxurious dwelling, to collect pictures, or to ‘run a rose garden,’ and 
pay gardeners. What is to stimulate the artist ? The desire to win 
money grants from the State, which will give to him or her ‘ golden 
years of youth in Italy,’ and enable him or her to make a large income 
afterwards by a life of self-expression in the ‘ production of beautiful 
and saleable things.’ Some time since Mr. Wells confided to a news- 
paper that he himself made about 2000/. a year, an income to which, 
on Socialistic principles, he had every right, and even so, he says in 
this book, he considers himself ‘ only moderately successful.’ The late 
Mr. Wilde, to whom he refers as a type of the consistent Socialist, is 
stated, in a life of him written by an admiring friend, to have been 
making at one period an income of 8000/., when, says his biographer, 
he was able for the first time to express his nature adequately. How, 
then, so far as the spirit of human conduct is concerned, does Socialism 
differ from the spirit which results in the existing system ? Everything 
which Mr. Wells takes away in his theory he puts back as soon as he 
comes to practice. The exceptional prizes of life—the thousands a 
year, the positions of power and authority—these will be competed 
for by the few, and the most able amongst the few will get them. 
Of the defeated competitors—the teachers who fail to be ‘ promoted 
to larger salaries,’ the artists whose things, even if beautiful, are not 
‘saleable ’"—the utmost that Mr. Wells is able to promise to these 
failures is that the State will teach them some trade which will keep 
them in bread and butter. As to the great mass of men and women, 
under a system of socialised industry, their position, he frankly 
admits, would be just what it is now, except that their employment 
would be more continuous, and their wages (so he says) higher; and 
these men—the ‘labour mass ’"—whose case he typifies by that of 
the Government ‘ milkman,’ are dismissed by him with the consoling 
observation that, if they do not like their lot, they have nothing” 
but their own ‘ unpretending qualities ’ to thank for it. 

But Mr. Wells’s unintentional repudiation of every principle which 
he formally advocates becomes yet more striking and manifest as his 
argument advances towards its climax. Malignant critics contend, 
he says, that Socialism would destroy all freedom, and his answer is 
that conceivably the malignant critics might be right—that Socialism 
might easily become a system of bureaucratic tyranny, almost as 
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‘detestable’ as anything that went before it. Indeed, he adds, in 
Socialism, as at present formulated, there is nothing to show that 
this result would not take place. It is therefore necessary to supple- 
ment the theory and the projects of Socialism, as at present put forward, 
by certain ‘addenda.’ The foremost of these addenda is that, 
though Socialism has for its ideal the seizure by the State of all means 
-of production, one of the largest and most important of all modern 
kinds of enterprise must still be left open to unfettered activity of 
individuals. This is the business of printing and publication. Unless 
in this case the root principles of Socialism are utterly thrown to the 
winds, Socialism, says Mr. Wells, would be a system of ‘ political and . 
intellectual’ slavery. This admission, wrung from Mr. Wells by his 
own common sense, would be sufficiently significant if it stood alone ; 
but Mr. Wells’s common sense carries him farther yet. The magnificent 
Socialistic principle, which is to give us ‘ New Worlds for Old,’ will, 
we find at length, according to his most sanguine estimate, be incom- 
petent to extend itself to more than half the activities of the com- 
munity, the rest, comprising ‘ten thousand kinds of work,’ being 
left to individuals, as now. The only point to which Mr. Wells can 
make a show of sticking consistently is the common socialistic doctrine 
that, though Socialism will allow any man to own and spend anything, 
however much, that his efforts produce directly, he is not to be allowed 
to own any ‘accumulated means of production.’ That is to say, 
if a man makes 20,0001. by selling ‘ beautiful saleable things,’ he may, 
if he pleases, spend the whole sum on fireworks ; but if he spends it 
in perfecting and producing a new loom or printing-press, the State 
is to confiscate this as being a vital source of permanent unearned 
income. How would Mr. Wells deal with those necessary private 
presses which are to form the sole barrier between the denizens of 
his Utopia and detestable slavery ? Mr. Wells’s arguments are like 
worms with a fatal sting in them, which writhe back on him, and 
destroy each position which he seeks to substantiate. 

To expose the whole of his absurdities—such, for this example, as 
his theory of the ‘collective will,’ which alone can ‘ drive the State 
officials,’ and which is yet something totally different from democracy 
as commonly understood—would take a volume almost as long as his 
own. We will now pass on to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. If Mr. Mac- 
donald escapes some of Mr. Wells’s errors, he only does so because he 
apprehends fewer of the points at? issue. But with regard to the 
most important contention put forward in his manifesto, he and 
Mr. Wells are at one. I refer to his assertion that the main immediate 
object for which practical Socialists in England are at this moment 
working is the making of a radical discrimination between earned 
incomes and unearned, and the transference of all taxation to these 
last. Mr. Macdonald, though he professes a prudent dread of com- 
mitting ‘himself to any definitions except such as are of a hand-to- 
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mouth description, and steers as clear as may be of any general prin- 
ciple, is entirely at one with Mr. Wells in defining unearned incomes 
as those which result from no immediate and contemporary effort, 
but consist of the usufruct of accumulated instruments of production, 
Of such instruments, his cardinal example is the railways, and the 
nationalisation of the railways is a measure which for him is typical 
of the procedure which his party is working for throughout the entire 
domain of industry. 

Let us, then, take the railways as typical of industry generally, 
and what Mr. Macdonald declares that his party is working for here 
and now comes to this. All productive property, instruments, and- 
appliances are to be taken over by the State, the present owners are 
to be credited with the present value of their holdings, and the State 
is to guarantee to them such dividends as they now draw from them ; 
but no sooner is this change accomplished, than the State is to transfer 
to the income thus guaranteed by it the entire burden of taxation ; 
and those members of the community who do not own this income, 
are to be given an absolute power of taking, if they please, the whole 
of it from those who do. In other words, the old principle is to be 
reversed—namely, ‘no taxation unless the bulk of the taxpayers 
consent to it,’ and all taxes will be laid on the shoulders of those who, 
ex hypothesi, will be unable to say yes or no. It is perfectly obvious 
that, in this case, the whole of the taxable incomes would at once be 
liable to confiscation, and before long would be confiscated, or sub- 
jected to what Mr. Sidney Webb describes as ‘ the ideal rate of twenty 
shillings in the pound.’ Mr. Macdonald regards this as the ideal rate 
also, and declares that it could not possibly have any effect upon 
trade, because trade depends on a succession of active efforts, and 
these incomes correspond to no efforts at all. 

This argument and the proposal are old. If Mr. Macdonald were 
to turn to my book, A Critical Examination of Socialism, he would 
find them discussed minutely, and illustrated by a parallel which is 
at once simple and illuminating. Many foreign States—the illustra- 
tion is this—raise a large revenue by means of public lotteries. The 
people put money into these lotteries because they hope to win prizes, 
some of which amount to ten or twenty thousand pounds apiece, 
and each venturer hopes to win a prize this year, because he has 
seen prizes paid to, and securely enjoyed by, others in the years that 
have gone before. But let us suppose that the State, having paid the 
winners this year, were suddenly to place a tax of twenty shillings 
in the pound on all winnings of the kind that it has just paid. What 
will happen then? If we confine our attention to this single trans- 
action, the State will be a pure gainer. But this transaction would 
put an end to all gains, on the State’s part, from State lotteries in 
the future, for nobody would put a penny into any such lottery again. 
The case is the same with unearned incomes generally—incomes 
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which arise from the use of ‘ accumulated industrial resources,’ and 
which go to the persons, or the children of the persons, by whom 
such resources have been accumulated. Theoretically, the State 
might confiscate all such resources as exist at any given moment, 
but no one, if it aimed at making this confiscation permanent, would 
ever accumulate any such resources again. They have been accu- 
mulated hitherto owing to the operation of a motive which has its 
basis in a confidence, hitherto justified by the practice of the whole 
civilised world, that those who produce and accumulate in the present 
will have the usufruct of their accumulations assured to them in the 
future—the activity of any one decade, or any one generation, being 
dependent on a confidence in what will take placein the next. Destroy 
confidence in the future, and the great driving forces of the economic 
process are paralysed. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald sees nothing of this. 
He declares that his opponents are blind to the scientific ‘ continuity ’ 
of events, and do not recognise in Socialists the exponents of the 
principle of gradual evolution. Mr. Macdonald and his friends 
absolutely fail to recognise so much as the continuity of two periods 
of twenty years; and their idea of evolution is to pick out the bricks 
of an arch, one after one, till the whole structure collapses. If he is 
confronted with any specific difficulties, Mr. Macdonald dismisses 
them as ‘ pettifogging objections,’ and as a signal example of such 
he adduces the question of ‘ Who under Socialism is to do the bottle- 
washing?’ This, he says, is ‘a petty detail.’ Mr. Wells touches 
on the same question, which he puts in the form of ‘ Who is to 
round the milk?’ He does vouchsafe an answer. It is that of Lord 
Beaconsfield to the question, ‘Who are the critics?’ ‘The men 
‘who have failed in literature and art.’ But Mr. Wells and Mr. Mac- 
donald alike show how feeble is their grasp on the problems which they 
affect to make specially their own. For what, in their arguments, 
do the milkmen and the bottle-washers stand for? They stand for 
the ‘labour-mass ’"—for the great majority of the human race—the 
men who possess no exceptional energy, and are incapable of any of 
the higher forms of initiative. When Mr. Macdonald talks of settling 
who are to be the bottle-washers, he means—to take two examples— 
the North Sea fishermen and some half million colliers ; and the real 
question, which he dismisses as a petty detail, is why, when a man 
like himself, having eaten his fish at breakfast, is sitting in a public 
office with his feet on a Turkey carpet and a warm fire casting its glow 
on him, other men are to be getting his coal for him underground, 
or exposing themselves night and day to the perils of the winds and 
‘waves? These are questions which are set to the human race, not by 
social organisations, bad or good, but by the constitution of man 
and nature. They are the precise class of questions which persons 
like Mr. Macdonald, when they make ‘their liberal appeals to the 
simple affections of the people,’ promise to solve in a new, in a rapid, 
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if not in a sudden manner ; but the moment they are pressed for ai 
indication, even the most general, ‘of the sort of solution which # 
practically have in view, they brush the whole problem aside as § 
‘ petty detail,’ which somehow or other will solve itself when the time 
comes. Meanwhile, says Mr. Macdonald, let us go on blindly, alterin 
what we can in a vaguely specified direction, and never troublin 
ourselves about any contingent consequences. If we jumped int 
Socialism, we shall doubtless be jumping into a bog. If we slid 
into the bog down an inclined plane, we are evolutionists, and the be : 
when we get to it, will turn into a foundation of rock. . 
I have called these observations on Persuasive Socialism ‘ Notes”; * 
for I am not attempting here any complete or systematic criticism, 
All the points dealt with are discussed in their logical order in the 
volume which I have just published. My object in these pages hag 
been to show anti-Socialists, critics and workers, by two concrete) 
examples, both provided by unusually clever men, that the moré 
carefully, temperately, and plausibly the Socialistic position is stated 
the more surely does everything distinctive of it altogether disappear, 
or else the ‘more clearly do the ‘absurdities of everything ami 


distinctive of it emerge. 
W. H. Mattock, 
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